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The Lib-Lab. party is carrying all 

The Progress before it. Perhaps it might be more 
the ee accurate to describe it this month 
as the Lab-Lib. party, rather than. the 

party of the Lib-Labs. But whether it is Lib-Lab. or 
Lab-Lib., it is clear that the party that combines 
devotion tg the cause of 
Labour with uncompro- 
mising opposition to the 
cause of Reaction and 
Protection will be domi- 
nant in the next Parlia- 
ment. Barnard Castle 
Election, the first by 
election held since Mr. 
Chamberlain challenged 
Free Trade, resulted in 
the return of the Lab-Lib. 
candidate at the head of 
the poll, the Unionist be- 
ing only 47 votes behind 
him, while the Liberal- 
minus-Labour candidate 
was at the bottom. The 
moral of the contest is 
that it will be suicidal for 
Liberals to insist upon 
contesting constituencies 
in which a good Lib-Lab. 
candidate is in the field. Photograph ly) 
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leaders at headquarters recognise, but there is much 
difficulty in convincing the local Liberal executives that 
they have got to make room for the Labour candidate. 
There was no doubt about Mr. Henderson’s Liberalism. 
He had been for years the agent of the Liberal Party 
in the division. But merely because he would not label 
himself Liberal. and because his freedom of action 
in supporting Liberal can- 
didates in other constitu- 
encies was limited by a 
foolish resolution passed 
at the Newcastle Confer- 
ence of the Labour 
Representative League, 
the local Liberal leaders 
very nearly succeeded 
in making a gift 
of the seat to the 
Unionists. 


It is per- 

The haps as 
Moral of It All. well that 
this ob- 


ject-lesson was afforded 
to the north country Lib- 
erals by a north country 
constituency. No leetures 
bs south country folk have 
the smallest effect upon 
north countrymen. But 
when the Tees-side men 


(Bassano, 


This truth the Liberal Mr. Henderson, M.P. for Barnard Castle. show by their votes 
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The Duke of Marlborough. 


New Under-Secretary for the Colonies. 


(Lafayette. 


the set of opinion among the working men of the 
north, it is to be hoped that on Tyne-side and 
on the Wear there will be a timely re-consideration 
of the policy of running Liberal candidates against 
Lib-Lab. men. So far as it is not a mere dispute 
about labels, it is due to the reluctance of the local 
Liberal leaders to recognise the rising tide of demo- 
cratic feeling among the eiectors. Mr. Samuel Storey, 
who figured as the evil genius of the Barnard 
Castle election, might with advantage take a trip 
round the world. The General Election would be over 
before he could get back, and a special vote of thanks 
would be waiting for him on his return from every 
Liberal constituency in the County Palatine. At the 
same time it would be as well if Labour candidates 
were allowed their proper freedom as British citizens 
to speak and work in support of any other candidates 
of whose politics they approved, whether Tory or 
Liberal, in other constituencies where their assistance 
was wanted. There must be a policy of give and take 
on both sides, and the only result of an uncompromising 
policy will be to play into the hands of the Tory land- 
‘lords and Unionist capitalists. 
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The Pica Another question which the near 
of approach of the General Election 
the Women. brings into prominence is the claim 
of women to civic rights. ‘The result of allowing the 
demand for the enfranchisement of duly qualified 
women to fall into abeyance has been that the position 
and privileges which had been won for women in 
the past have been wrested from them one after 
another. The last few years have seen a steady 
and remorseless attack upon the right of women 
to sit on elected bodies. It began with the expul- 
sion of women from the County Councils. ‘That 
was followed up by their exclusion from the bodies 
entrusted with the government of the London 
boroughs, and the latest but not the least blow 
administered to their civic rights was the destruction 
of the School Boards to which women had been elected 
for the last thirty years. Behind this threefold repu- 
diation of the right of women to sit on elective bodies 
looms large and threatening the proposed extinction 
of their right to sit on the bodies which administer the 
Poor Law. ‘This policy of reaction must be checked 
and the lost positions regained at the coming General 
Election, A-great National Convention of Women is 
to be held in London in October, for the purpose of 
calling a halt to this invasion of their civic rights, and 
of summoning all friends of justice and of equal 
rights to set on foot a vigorous agitation in every con- 
stituency in favour of woman’s suffrage. Without the 
ballot, there is no privileges-now enjoyed by women 
that may not be snatched from them. The vote is 
their only security. The Convention will make its 
appeal to the country at an opportune moment. 
What can be more absurd and unjust than the 
spectacle of an appeal to the nation on the question 
of a proposed increase of household expenses by 
eans of an election in which the housemother is not 
allowed to have a voice ? 
It is too often forgotten by Protec- 
ns tionist and Free Trader alike that 
Home Industries. Nearly every argument that is used 
in favour of artificially enhancing 
prices in order to encourage home industries applies 
with greater force to a demand for the protection 
of the home industries formerly carried on by 
mother and daughter at the domestic hearth from 
the ruinous and cut-throat competition of the mill 
and the factory. Our mothers could bake and 
brew, knit and spin, make their own clothes, and do 
their own laundrying. But nowadays the baker 
and the brewer, the mills of Lancashire and the 
knitting machines of the Midlands have killed out 
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the oldest Home industries. The wholesale manu- 
facturer has “dumped” upon our thresholds goods at 
prices which have destroyed the ancient handicrafts 
and domestic arts of the British home. But do 
the women complain? Do they clamour for the 
restoration of the spinning-wheel and the wash-tub? 
They have more sense. ‘They recognise that although 
they have lost much in one direction they have gained 
in another, But so long as they are excluded from 
the right to be elected to those local governing 
bodies which are more and more undertaking the 
duties formerly exercised by the Queen of the Home 
within her own domain, they may justly complain that 
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but a year or two ago they were as spiteful as a dog 
and a cat. The secret for these varying moods may, 
as astrologers declaré, be found in the position of the 
planets which are believed to govern our 
destinies, but it passes the wit of man to dis- 
cover’ why President Loubet should be /éted 
in London this month as the representative of 
the nation which Mr. Chamberlain not so long ago 
threatened at Leicester if it did not mend _ its 
manners to his liking. The French were just the same 
then as they are now—our nearest neighbours, our 
best customers, our pleasantest comrades. But 
whereas no word of contumely was bad enough for 
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[Fradelle and Young. 


The Dinner at the House of Commons to the French Deputies. 


M. D’Estournelles had on his right hand the Prime Minister, Mr. Balfour, while amongst other notable guests were Mr Chamberlain and 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman. 


the evolution of Society leaves them in a worse 

position than they were in these earlier days, when 

Adam delved and Eve span, and man and woman ruled, 
like two consuls, the Republic of the Home. 

Nations are almost as irrational as 

The individuals. They have their tiffs 

Rapprochement 


like neighbours, their lovers’ quarrels 
with France. 5 | 


and their reconciliations. No one 
can ever exactly explain why at one time a lover and 
his mistress should be in the seventh heaven in 
contemplating each other's charms, and the next 
day should be suffering the torments of the damned 
at the discovery of each other’s faults. In just the 
same way no one can exactly explain why England 
and France should just now be kissing kind, while 





them, now we must be-slobber them with our compli- 
ments and overwhelm them with the assurances of our 
never-dying affection. All this is somewhat hysterical 
and very un-English. John Bull used to be a steady- 
going old gentleman—with stolid prejudices, no 
doubt, but you knew where you hadhim. He did not 
stagger from the extreme of contempt to the extreme 
of affection as we do now. But unfortunately of late 
years John Bull has seemed to be somewhat tipsy. 
Nevertheless, when the maudlin 


President Loubet’s mood is on, it is such a relief after 


Visit. his maniacal fury that we do well to 
rejoice and hope that it may last. 

The visit of President Loubet and of M. Delcassé 
last month was the occasion for an unwonted display 
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of national sympathy. M. Loubet was 
if he had _ been, the 
From 


welcomed as 
Emperor of our dearest ally. 
the King to the Lord Mayor, from the 
gamins in the’streets to the Positivists 
of Fetter Lane, all vied with each 
other in doing honour to the head of 
the French Republic. M. Loubet was 
nearly run off his feet with receptions 
and banquets; he was besieged by 
deputations and snowed under by com- 
plimentary addresses. He was very 
pleased, and sent a telegram when 
he left our shores saluting England as 
the friend of France. ‘The memory of 
Fashoda seemed..to have been obliter- 
ated, and even the cartoons on the 


kiosques of Paris were no longer 
remembered against our _ sprightly 
neighbours. 
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The Earl of Dudley. 
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Who as Lord-Lieutenant entertained the King 


in Dublin. 













(Lafayette. 


The King and Queen Arriving in Dublin. 


After the President and the Foreign 
M. D’Estournelies’ Secretary came a still more remark 
‘Reception. able set of visitors. Kings and 

Presidents and Emperors exchang: 
visits, and etiquette prescribes that they shall be 
received with at least an outward semblance of popular 
enthusiasm. But the visit of Baron D’Estournelles de 
Constant at the head of seventy Senators and Deputies 
to Westminster for the purpose of enjoying the hospi- 
tality of the House of Commons, and of pleading for 
the conclusion of a treaty of arbitration between 
the two countries, was a much more startling and 
significant event. Our French belonged 
to the Arbitration group of the French Chambers. 
They were organised quite recently fer the purpose of 
forwarding the cause of International amity, and at 
their head was M. D’Estournelles, who bids fair to 
be the foremost leading international champion of 
the ideas of the Hague Conference. The dinner 
in the House of Commons passed off admirably. 
an opportunity, 


guests 


Mr. Chamberlain being afforded 
promptly availed himself of it to put his foot in it 
by an allusion to the time when we fought with 
France against the Empire which is now France's 
great ally, but that was for him so small an offence it 
may almost be counted to him for righteousness. 
Everything that private hospitality could do to make 
our guests welcome was done. ‘They were invited to 
Windsor, and although the King was absent in Ireland, 


he sent them a hearty telegram. ‘They were enter- 
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tained by the Lord Mayor, and they returned to 
France feeling that the sentiment of our people was 
very friendly. But two questions haunted them. 
Will it last, and is there anything in it ? But it is ill 
to look a gift horse in the mouth, afd all friends 
of peace are grateful to M. D’Estournelles for his 


spirited initiative. 


July was a month of junketting, 

oe marred only in the end by a down- 
n ° ° 

Ireland. pour of rain, which seemed to suggest 


that some celestial reservoir had 
burst, and was discharging its contents upon London. 
The King’s visit to Ireland began under auspicious 
circumstances—the House of Commons having 
passed the third reading of the Land Bill just before 
the King landed at Kingstown. ‘The reception of the 
King and Queen in Dublin, and afterwards in all 
parts of Ireland, was everything that could be desired. 
The Nationalist members stayed away in silent 
protest against the absence of a Parliament from 
College Green, but their constituents let themselves 
go without restraint. Both the nation and its Sovereign 
were in the best of good tempers, and the tact of the 
King was matched by the good feeling of his Irish 
subjects. The visit will be over before these pages 
reach the eye of the reader, but the most will not 
have been made of a golden opportunity if the King 
does not announce that he intends to set up a Royal 
residence in Ireland, and that ere he leaves the Green 
Isle every political prisoner, from Colonel Lynch 
downwards, has been set at liberty. 
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The last of the great motor races for 

The the Gordon-Bennett Cup on the 

Motor Race. = public highway was won in Ireland 
last month by the Germans. Mr. 

Edge, who won the cup last year on an English car, 
was put out of the race owing to the giving way of 
his tyres, which 
were too light for 
the weight of the 
machine and the 
pace at which it 
was driven. ‘The 
American cars 
made a_ poor 
The race 
from the first lay 
between the 
French and the 
Germans, and the 
latter won. Bya 
miracle of com- 


show. 


bined good luck 











and good manage- 


ment no one was M. Jenatzy 
° Who won the Gordon-Bennett Cup on a 
killed. Not even German Mercedes car 


the ubiquitous pig 
got in the way of the swift-running cars, and although 
some of the racers got ugly spills, there were no 
serious casualties to record. ‘The House of Lords 
passed the Government Motor Bill, which repeals the 
limit in speed on country roads, insists on the licensing 
of chauffeurs, and the registration and numbering of 
motors, but the measure has still to wait its 
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fate in the House of Commons, 
The Irish Land Bill, thanks 


Business to the urgency of the King, 
Parliament. the tact of Mr. Wyndham, 
and the willingness of the 

English and Scotch members to leave 


the Irish members to do as they pleased 
with the Bill, passed the House of Commons 
As it is the 
will be 


with a chorus of congratulation. 
Bill of a Tory Government, it 
accepted without much mutilation by the 
Peers. If Mr. Wyndham had been a Liberal, 
his Land Bill would have had but short shrift 
in the Upper Chamber. The London Edu- 
cation Bill for the destruction of the School 
transformed in detail, 


Board has emerged, 





from the ordeal of Committee. In its 








By special permission of the Proprietors of ** Punch.” 


There was an Old Woman Who Lived in a Shoe. 


Government con- 
it still 


passage it damaged the 


siderably, and in its altered shape 
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further exalts the importance of the London 
County Council, which is the Jdée noire of the 
average Conservative. The Sugar Bounties Bill 
passed its second reading by a majority of 80. It is 
an astonishing measure, passed for the express pur- 
pose of rendering it impossible for foreign nations tocon- 
tinue to vote millions sterling every year for the purpose 
of cheapening the sugar of the British citizen. Without 
going so far as to declare, with Mr. Lough, that the 
Bill will cost the nation in the long run as much as 
the South African War, there is no doubt that it will 
either raise the price of sugar or fail in its avowed 
object—the relief of the sugar Colonies of the West 
Indies. 

The Cabinet still holds together, the 
King having not yet returned from 
Ireland, and the farce of Inquiry 
still being persisted in as a convenient 
plea for evading a clear issue. It is stated that Mr. 
Balfour intends to declare the result of the Inquiry 
on October rst. Mr. Chamberlain’s “raging, tearing 
propaganda” will not begin for three weeks, and then 
the deluge will be let loose. I have summarised 
the chief events in the progress of the discus- 
sian in the Catechism published in “ Wake Up! John 
Bull,” so I need not recapitulate them here. 


The Inquiry 
into 
Fre3 Trade. 
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Mr. Chamberlain is changing his plan from day to 
day. He appears to have dropped Old Age Pensions 
and to have taken up the Fair Trade cry of protection 
for native manufactures in its stead. It is all in vain. 
We are now watching with grim satisfaction the 
ascent of the fatal tree by our political Iscariot. He 
holds the noosed rope in his right hand, and in 
October he will swing himself off. After that, all that 
will be necessary will be the inquest, the verdict 
of clo de se, and the funeral at the place where four 
cross-roads meet. 

Leo the Thirteenth passed away on the 


The — 2nd ult. amid the universal sympathy 
0 P “he 
the Pope. of the whole world. No jarring 


word, no unsympathetic criticism 
broke the respectful silence of the human race which 
stood around the bed in which, for nearly three weeks, 
the aged Pontiff fought and lost the last fight with 
death. It was a fine human spectacle, this universal 
around the death bed. The Pontiff of 
the Universal Church, the pseudo-prisoner in the 
Vatican, was the centre of an interest far more 
universal than the Church which he had 
reigned for a quarter of a century. It is a 
good thing, if only as a reminder of the unity of man- 
kind, to have a human centre so interesting and so 


hush 


over 

















The late Pope Leo. XIII. and. His Relatives, 


A photograph taken while he was Nuncio at Brussels. 
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noble as was the 
late Pope. In the 
vast level ex- 
panse of modern 
Democracy, 
those who can 
be seen from a 
distance for any 
length of time 
The 
Pope is one of 
the few 
throne is 


are few. 


whose 

high 
enough to render 
its occupant vis- 
ible 
part of the planet. 
And that fact is 
set - off 
against the in- 


from any 


some 


adequacy and 
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fallibility of 
many of his 
doctrines. 

Mr. Chamberlain has given the House 
of Commons a very raseate account 
of the paradise which he and Lord 
Milner have created in South Africa. 
General Botha, on the other hand, has told the world 
the truth about the re-settlement. “There is a 
wonderful calm everywhere observable. Nothing is 
more touching than the way in which the people have 


South Africa. 


The Native Quest’on in South Africa. 


A view showing one of the native comp: unds attached to the De Beers diamond mines, Kimberley. 
employed live during the term of their contracts. 




















The C. ape Register.) 


[Cape Town, 
The Yellow Octopus. 


A gloomy view of the Chinese labour question in South Africa. 


Here the natives 


thrown themselves into the work of rebuilding their 
homes and repairing the losses of the war.” But he 
declares that Mr. Chamberlain’s visit was a dismal 
failure, and that he left matters worse than he found them. 
He protests against the mongrel nominated Legislature 
by which the Government have masked the arbitrary 
power of Lord Milner without rendering it either just or 
The work of the Repatriation Department is a 
The schools are being 


wise. 
complete and dismal failure. 
used to Anglicise the children; promises made as to 
generous assistance have not been fulfilled, and as a 
natural result “the ‘Transvaal is to-day in a most 
unhappy and dissatisfied temper. The English, even 
more than the Dutch, are bitterly complaining.” In 
another page will be found the first part of Im- 
pressions of South Africa since the peace, from the 
pen of Mr. Arthur Hawkes, whom I sent out to report 
as to the wisdom or otherwise of publishing a South 
African edition of the Review or Reviews. Mr. 
Hawkes was barely two months in the country, and of 
necessity confined himself mainly to the centres of 
population. “ Rachel weeping for her children, and 
refusing to be comforted” because they were wiped out 
by the methods of barbarism employed by the British 
Army, is the most fathetic and formidable figure 
which he seems to have met in South Africa. 
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Count Cassini. 


Russian representative in Washington who has negotiate’ 
with Secretary Hay on the Manchurian and Kischineff 
questions. 


When Jingoes fall out honest 

Picking India’s ™Men may profit, and the conflict 
Pocket. that has arisen between Lord 
Curzon and Mr. Chamberlain 

may yield good fruit. It arose over one of the 
most despicable acts of petty larceny which even 
this Government has ever committed. As the 
result of the war which was to establish on firm 
foundations the paramountcy of Britain in South 
Africa, Mr. Chamberlain finds that it needs five 
times as large a garrison to keep the British flag 
flying in that country as was needed before 
the war. Five thousand were sufficient when the 
Republics were in existence, 25,000 are neéded 
now. But the addition of 25,000 troops to our 
military establishment would cost the British tax- 
payer dear. In order to overcome the difficulty, 
the fiction was invented that india negded an 
African reserve to draw upon for her defence, 
and that therefore one-half the cost of the African 
army is to be charged upon her starving and 
famine-stricken peasantry. This was so mon- 
strous an iniquity that even Anglo-Indiadom 
fumed with indignation, and Lord Curzon has 
sent home a strong and vehement protest. Minis- 
ters have done many cynical and many hypo- 
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critical things since they came into office, but a meaner, 
dirtier, and more larcenous an action than this of quar- 
tering half the South African garrison upon the Indian 
Exchequer was not committed even in the saturnalia 
of looting and burglary that took place during the late 
war. But what do Ministers care? The Indian 
peasant has no vote. ‘Therefore he may be robbed 
and swindled with as much impunity as if—well, as 
if he were a woman, for she also has no vote. 

This erowning iniquity gives fresh 

force and point to the impeachment of 

India’s Plaint. ws . . : 

latter-day British rule in India, which 
has reached me from the eloquent 
pen of Moli Lal Ghose, the editor of the Amrita Bazar 

‘atrika. 1 quote a few passages :— 

The system of rule that has been allowed by the English 
people from pure ignorance to be established in this country is 
emasculating the people physically, and deteriorating them 
morally, intellectually and materially. Famine is the constant 
resident of this country, though the people are industrious and 
sober, and the soil here is the most fertile in the world. The 
higher classes have disappeared to a large extent and are rapidly 
vanishing. Our resources are frittered away in a manner which 
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A New Trick. 


Rough on the Tiger.) 


Rr. Hon. TRAtner B- Lr --R (rehearsing his money-raising act): ‘* Now then, 


come up, Stripes! (Astde) Varen’t ask the Kangaroo,” 
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Kladderadatsch.] [July 19. 
KinG ALEXANDER OF Servia: “ Hullo! Ferdinand ; when are you 
coming? I just ring to inquire, as Stambuloff cannot.” 

{In Sofia Prince Ferdinand has the streets patrolled nightly by troops so 
as to prevent any repetition of the Servian murders. ] 


naturally leads to the poverty of the country. India has to 
maintain the most costly and largest standing army in the world. 
An unpleasant picture truly. But there is more truth 
in it than any one of us cares to admit. 
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Mr. Spencer's Air Ship. 
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Last month, for reasons best known 
The to themselves, the correspondents of 
Far East. certain London newspapers were 
pleased to spend many pounds in 
the attempt to create a war scare in Europe concern- 
ing the alleged imminent outbreak of hostilities 
between Russia and Japan. There was even less 
than the usual modicum of truth in the alarming 
reports which they sent to London. Russia and 
Japan are not going to quarrel—at any rate, not just 
yet. Japan has given up Manchuria as a bad job, 
and Russia is not going to touch Korea. The 
Americans have taken credit to themselves for 
inducing Russia to consent to the opening 
of two more treaty ports in Manchuria in 
return for an explicit recognition of “the somewhat 
special position” which Russia occupies in that 
province of the Chinese Empire. But as Prince 
Ching has denied the report, we are still left very 
much in doubt as to what has really been arranged. 
Meanwhile things go on very much the same as 
before. Russia under no circumstances will evacuate 
her railway, along which we may soon be sending all 
our mails for the Far East. But M. Lessar will see 
to it that her troops are withdrawn from the rest of 
Manchuria. 
King Peter still wears the blood- 
The stained Crown of Servia, and reigns 
Near East. by grace of the executioners of his 
predecessor. Prince Ferdinand has 
quitted Bulgaria for a season, as is his custom at 
this time of the year; but his departure gave rise to 
rumours as to his “ flight” which appear to be base- 
less. In Macedonia matters remain as they were— 
that is to say, they are about as bad as they 











(Lafayette. 
Photograph taken from the Air Ship. 


(In view of M. Santos-Dumont’s offer of his air ships to the French Army, Mr. Spencer's air vessel acquires a very important value to England 
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can be. The 
general rising is 
still talked of, 
and the Bul- 
garian Govern- 
ment has_ been 
expostulating 
with the Sultan 
about the menac- 
ing concentration 
of troops on her 
frontier. Ru- 
mours are current 
in some quarters 
as to theintention 
of Russia to in- 
tervene to save 
Bulgaria from a 
Turkish attack, 
but they seem to 





Photograph by\ [E£liiott and Fry. have no founda 
The Turkish Ambassador Recently tion beyond a 
Appointed to London. speculation that 
Russia, having 


failed to raise a loan, might desire war in order to 
create an excuse for returning to a paper currency. 
The work of reducing the Non- 
pe og conformist revolt by distraining upon 
the Education Act.the household furniture of passive 
resisters goes merrily on. But 
still more merrily spreads the revolt. There are 
now said to be 400 passive resistance leagues in 
various parts of the country, and their number is 
increasing with every distraint. ‘The Wesleyan 
Methodist ministers in conference assembled refused 
to throw in their lot with the passive resisters, and 
there is a horrid doubt as to whether the ranks of the 
faithful may not be scandalised by the spectacle 
of distraints being levied upon Nonconformist 
ratepayers to compel them to contribute to 
the cost of Wesleyan schools. On the other hand, 
the great sensation of the month’s campaign has been 
the unexpected adhesion to the party of revolt of the 
Cambridgeshire County Council, which by a majority 
of two to one has calmly resolved to refuse to 
administer the Act. This is the first English County 
Council to follow the Welsh example. _ It was in the 
Eastern Counties where Cromwell raised his Ironsides, 
and the memories of the seventeenth century still 
linger in the neighbourhood of the fens. 
The Belgian Parliament has debated 
the Congo scandal at length, and the 
Belgian King has been interviewed 
by an American paper on the same 
subject. The Exploiteurs of the Congo are insolent 
and defiant. The Belgian Chamber by a majority 
approved of the attitude of the Ministry, whose chief 
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spokesman asserted in the most unqualified manner 
the right of the State to ignore all other rights in the 
Congo basin. As for the King, nothing could be 
more absolute than his assertion that the Congo was 
his, and that he could do as he liked with his 
own. Mr. Morel, in the West African Mail, 
keeps up a gallant fight against the tyrants of the 


‘Congo, but our Government appears to have done 


nothing. It is instructive to note how every remon- 
strance that we make in England is met with a sneer 
based upon the bitter memory of the way in which 
the plot for the seizure of the Dutch Republics was 
engineered by a conspiracy of lying as to the atrocities 
of the Kruger régime. “ At your old game, eh?” says 
the Belgian. ‘ Do you think we do not see through 
your humanitarian zeal? Go to! the disguise is a little 
too thin.” For years to come the infamy of our doings 
in South Africa will discount everything we say or do 
for the welfare of any natives in any part of the world. 
For the Continent remembers only too well how our 
zeal for the poor Kaffir was used as a stalking horse 
for the theft of the Republics. 


Old Age Pensions are left in the 
lurch just now. Mr. Chamberlain 
first discredited them by tying them 
up with dear food, and then, finding 
the bait did not attract his fish, promptly dropped the 
subject. ‘The Labour members made no effective stand 
in favour of allocating the necessary funds for pen- 
sions before taxation was reduced, and thereby, in the 
opinion of some of their best friends, lost the best 
chance they are likely to have for many a long day of 
attaining their ends. Mr. Charles Booth, in his con- 
cluding volume, renews his plea for the universal 
pensioning of all septuagenarians, but there is some 
reason to fear that in the coming elections pensions 
will be given the go-by, which will be a pity. 


Old Age Pensions. 
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CHIEF EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 

July 1.—The South African Labour League holds a meeting 
at Johannesburg ; it issues a manifesto deprecating the intro- 
duction of Asiatic labour as the gravest danger to the country . 
A political crisis takes place in Austria-Hungary A meeting 
of Unionist members opposed to protective taxation on British 
food imports is held in one of the House of Commons Com- 
mittee Rooms; fifty-four members attend ... A meeting of 
Liberal Members of Parliament also takes place to form a 
Committee for the defence of Free Trade ... M. Vandervelde, 
the Belgian Socialist leader, moves an inquiry into the Congo 
State by the Belgian House of Representatives. 

July 2.—A resolution expressing strong opposition to the 
introduction of Asiatic labour into South Africa passes 
unanimously the Cape House of Assembly ... Sir C. Egerton 


arrives at Aden on his way to Somaliland ... Sit George 
Le Hunte opens the South Australian Parliament ... The 
debate on the Congo is resumed in the Belgian Chamber ... Dr. 


von Korber, the Austrian — is summoned by the Emperor 
to discuss the crisis ... The ( eee Bennett motor race is run 
in Ireland, the winner being . Jenatzy, on a Ge erman car 

The Port of London ill is passed by the Committee 
appointed to consider and decide on the constitution of the 
Commission. 

Juty 3.—The Bulgarian Government publishes a circular on 
the concentration of Turkish trdops on the Bulgarian frontier 
The treaty relative to Naval and coaling stations, and placing 
the Isle of Pines under Cuban Sovereignty, is signed by the 
United States and Cuba at Havana The Belgian Chamber 
resumes the debate on the Congo question The Australian 
Conciliation and Arbitration Bill is published The Khedive 
leaves London. 

July 4.—The Pope is seriously ill ... The Session of the 
French Parliament closes The Emperor of Austria reinstates 
Dr. von Korber as Premier The discussion on the Congo 
States is continued in the Belgian Chamber The Bankers’ 
Commission meets at Shanghai and fixes the rate of exchange 
for the half-year’s indemnity at a rate which, if adhered to, will 
involve a loss to China of £40,000 ... The American and 
British delegates demur to this method of plundering a defence- 
less debtor ... Motor speed trials take place in Phoenix Park, 
Dublin ... The first of a series of Workpeople’s Conferences 
on the subject of Free Trade is held in the Holborn Town 
Hall ... The last connection of the American Commercial 
Pacific cable is fnade ... President Roosevelt sends a message 
to General Taft at Manila ... The President at 11.23 sends a 
message Westwards to Mr. Mackay, who sends a return message 
Eastwards, which goes round the world in 9} minutes. 

July 6.—M. Loubet, President of the French Republic, 
arrives in London, and is received by the King and dines at 
Buckingham Palace Three vessels of the United States 
Squadron arrive at Spithead ... The Tariff Bill passes the 
Cape Parliament. 

July 7.—An operation is performed on the Pope to give his 
lungs relief. ... M. Loubet makes a progress to the City, and 
lunches at the Guildhall; he is met by the Lord Mayor, Mr. 
Balfour, and the Archbishop of Canterbury Both Houses of 
Convocation meet at the Church House, Westminster ... The 
Transvaal Labour Immigration Association issues a manifesto, 
which declares that the introduction of cheap Asiatic labour is 
the end it has in view. 

July 8.—Sir E. Barton moves the second reading of the 
Naval Agreement Bill in the Federal House of Australian 
Representatives President Loubet and M. Delcassé pay a 
private visit to Windsor Castle ... The Pope passes a quiet day ; 
his general condition is easier ... The disturbance in the Greek 
currant districts becomes so acute that M. Theotoki and his 
Cabinet resign. 

July 9.—M. Loubet concludes his visit to the King and leaves 
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London on his return to France The King gives a dinner 
party in honour of the principal officers of the United States 
Squadron lying at Portsmouth A Conference takes place at 
Burlington House to consider the question of co-ordination of 
University Education throughout the Empire Two earth- 
quakes are felt at Cape Town, the heaviest known for twenty 
years. 

July 10.—The Russian Government proposes to grant to 
workmen some rights of ‘‘collective bargaining” with their 
employers The Chief Notary of Kishineff shoots himself on 
account of an inquiry into his conduct during the massacres ... 
A bust of the late Sir Arthur Sullivan, which is placed on the 
Thames Embankment, is unveiled by the Duchess of Argyll 
The Co-operative Festival opens at the Crystal Palace. 

July 11.—A great mass meeting of eightee -n thousand persons 
is held in the Albert Hall to protest against the London 
Education Bill The Palma Trophy is won at Bisley by the 
American team M. Ralli forms a new Greek Cabinet ... A 
decree is sighed at Lisbon which atthorises the construction 
of a railway from Lorenzo Marques to the Swaziland frontier, 
with harbour works at Lorenzo Marques ... An important 
conference of Russian officials takes place at Pert Arthur ... 
The King of Italy’s visit to Paris is deferred owing to the 
illness of the Pope. 

July 13.—The Prince of Wales breakfasts on board the 
American warship Avarsage at Portsmouth ... The Foreign 
Office issues a Parliamentary paper on the correspondence with 
the Governments of Belgium and Germany as to their com- 


mercial relations with Great Britain and British Colonies ... An 
organisation called the Tariff Reform League is formed ... The 
miners employed at New South Wales collieries strike ... Mr. 
Sheil, Treasurer of Victoria, Australia, resigns owing to bad 
health ... The Marquis Ito becomes President of the Privy 


Council of Japan. , Marquis Yamagata also joins the Council. 

July 14.—Mr. Blair resigns the Canadian Portfolio of Rail- 
ways and Canals ... Mr.. Roosevelt receives the Jewish Kishi- 
neff Petition ... The revocations under the Cnmes Act are 
announced in Dublin A letter from General Louis Botha on 
the situation in the Transvaal is published in the 7zmes. 

July 15.—A Chinese Imperial edict orders the summary decapi- 
tation of the six defendants in the Szpao case, but the Shanghai 
Consular Body adhere to the arrangement made with the Taotai 

Mr. Duncan, Colonial Treasurer, introduces the Budget in 
the Transvaal Legislature ... Mr. Hay, for the U.S.A., 
requests the Tsar to appoint from the permanent Arbitration 
Court at the Hague three arbitrators to settle the questions sub- 
mitted by the Venezuelan Claims Treaty ... A serious railway 
accident takes place near Liverpool, which results in the loss of 
five lives besides injuries to many passengers. 

July 16.—A Committee is formed in the Department of 
Charente, France, to promote the Cultivation of Commercial 
Relations between Great Britain and France ... The Foreign 
Ministers in China decide that the protocol which forbids the 
introduction of arms into China is both useless and ineffective ; 
it will therefore expire without any protest ... Dr. Moorhouse 
resigns the See of Manchester. 

July 17.—A National Temperance C onvention is held in the 
Albert Hall to protest against the Licensing Compensation Bill 
now before the House of Commons A meeting of represen- 
tatives of the sugar trades is held in London to protest against 
the passage of the Sugar Convention Bill ... The Elcho 
Shield is won by Ireland ... Russia declines to receive or 
consider the American-Jewish petition regarding the Kishineff 
Massacres. 

July 18.—The Legislative Council of the Transvaal disagree 
on the Diamond Law. The Transvaal Customs Union Tariff is 
promulgated as in force at once ... The New South Wales 
Government grant £1,000 to assist in ‘the erection of a conden- 
sation plant in Broken Hill Mines ... Sefior Silvela presents the 
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resignation of his entire Cabinet to the King of Spain ... Mr. 
Aylesworth is chosen as an Alaska Boundary Commissioner in 
succession to the late Mr. Justice Armour. 

July 19.—Seiior Villaverdi presents to the King of Spain the 
list of Ministers composing the new Cabinet ... President Roose- 
velt announces, through Senator Lodge, that he is in favour of 
currency reform legislation. 

July 20.— Pope Leo XIII. dies at four minutes after four in 
the afternoon ... The King and Queen leave London for Holy- 
head ... The Joint Committee of the two Houses of Parlia- 
ment on Municipal Trading conclude the hearing of evidence. 

July 21.—The King and Queen arrive in Dublin and. are 
enthusiastically welcomed ... The Duke of Marlborough is 
appointed Under Secretary of State for the Colonies ... The 
Tariff Reform League is inaugurated ... The French delegates 
arrive in. London to confer with Members of the British House 
of Commons on the question of International arbitration ... A 
Conference of the Cotton Employers and the United Textile Fac- 
tory Operatives Association is held in Manchester to consider Mr. 
Chamberlain’s fiscal proposals. 

July 22.—The American treaty negotiations are re-opened by 
Chang Chih-tung ... The case of the Shanghai newspaper 
Supao is adjourned sine die ... The Naval Agreement Bill is 
read a second time after a division, by a majority of 14, in the 
Australian Federal House of Representatives ... Both Houses 
of the Belgian Legislature adjourn as a mark of respect to the 
late Pope ... A banquet is given at the House of Commons by 
the Commercial Committee of the House to the French Senators 
and Deputies visiting London. 

July 23.—The public lying-in-state of the Pope begins 
Mr. Merriman in the Cape Parliament brings forward a motion 
in favour of amnesty for those engaged in the late rebellion . 
The King holds a review in the Phoenix Park, Dublin ... The 
recommendation that the farm-owner should receive four-tenths 
share of the profits of a diamond mine:is adopted by the Legislative 
Council at Johannesburg ... The Bill cancelling the dynamite 
concession passes at Pretoria. 

July 24.—A Consul in Johannesburg receives a telegram fro:a 
Hong-Kong containing a definite offer of 209,000 Chinese 
labourers to work in the mines for a term Of five years. The 
offer is submitted to representatives of the gold industry ... Mr. 
Kingston, Federal Minister of Trade and Customs, resigns 
owing to differences with his colleagues ... At Bisley the 
National Challenge Trophy is won by England ... The French 
Senators and Deputies visit Windsor. 

July 25.—The Melbourne Chamber of Commerce suggests 
the formation of a Federal Royal Commission to inquire into 
the effect of preferential trade in Australia ... The temporary 
interment of the body of the Pope takes place in St. Peter’s 

. Mr. Chamberlain in a letter to the Liverpool Working 
Men’s Conservative Association suggests October 27th as the 
date of his visit to explain his fiscal proposals ... The King’s 
prize at Bisley is won for the second time by Colour-Sergeant 
Davies (Wales) ... An exchange of notes with regard to the 
regulation of Anglo-German commercial relations begins between 
London and Berlin. 

July 27.—The debate on Mr. Merriman’s amnesty motion is 
resumed in the Cape Legislative Assembly ... The agreement 
between the Dominion Government and the Grand Trunk 
Railway for the construction of a third trans-continental line 
through Canada is signed at Ottawa ... Baron Stephen Burian 
is appointed Minister of Finance in Austrja-Hungary in place of 
M. de Kallay ... The King addresses to Baron d’Estournelles 
de Constant a message of his cordial share in the work of con- 
solidating the peace of the world .., A terrible railway accident 
occurs near Glasgow in which fifteen persons are killed and 
upwards of thirty injured ... Mr. F. H. Marsh is elected to 
the Professorship of Surgery at Cambridge University. 

July 28.—The Federal Budget is introduced in the Common- 
wealth House of Representatives. ... The ratification of the 
Anglo-Chinese commercial treaty is exchanged at Pekin. 

July’ 29.—A correspondence between Lord Milner and Mr. 
Chamberlain on the employment of Indian coolies on the 
railways in the Transvaal and Orange River Colony is published 
... In the Federal House of Representatives, in Melbourne, the 


Premier lays on the table the reply of Mr. Chamberlain to the 


Federal Government on coloured labour on Australian steamers. 

July 30.—In the Dominion Parliament Sir W. Laurier intro- 
duces a Bill for the construction of a national trans-continental 
railway ... The Customs Amendment and Tariff Bill is read a 
third time in the Cape Parliament by the casting vote of the 
president ... In the Hungarian Chamber the Government an 
the Liberal party gain their first victory over obstruction. 

By-Election. 

July 25.—Owing to the death of Sir Joseph Pease, a vacancy 
occurs in the Parliamentary Division of Barnard Castle, County 
Durham. An election is held, with the following result : — 





Bees A, eM ereOn CUMABLY <6 5 occ sicisc con ces aiasecece 3,370 
REQUOMGIEY EA UEN) csca8 oc sss sccchaccovccpacuddasesshens 3,323 
WEE: ASOREIOIE UY. occ co.cce'lcuges ies. vaccghicsnedeveees 2,809 
Labour majority over Colonel Vane ......... 47 
Mr. Beaumont......... 561 
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PARLIAMENTARY. 
House of Lords. 

July 2.—Merchant Shipping Act Amendment Bill: secon 
reading, on a division, is negatived by 74 votes against 8 
Fiscal Policy of the Empire ; speeches by Lord Rosebery an. 
the Duke of Devonshire. 

July 3.—Bills advanced : Elementary Education Amendme: 
Bill, for the benefit of defective children, is read a second tinx 

July 6.—The physical condition of the people ; speech b 
Lord Meath, the Bishop of Ripon, and the Duke of Devonshir. 

. Preferential and retaliatory duties ; speeches by Lord Well, 
and the Duke of Devonshire. 

July 7.—Regulation of Motor-car Traffic ; speech by Lor 


Balfour ... Other Bills‘advanced in different stages. 

July 9.—Third reading of Board of Agriculture and Fisheric- 
Bill ... Sale of Pistols and Firearms Bill is read a secon 
time. 


July 1o.—India and the Fiscal Policy of the Government ; 
speeches by Lord Northbrook, Lord Elgin, Lord Lansdowne, 
Lord Ripon, Lord Goschen, and the Duke of Devonshire. 

July 13.—Preservation of Wild Animals in Africa ; speec! 
by Lord Lansdowne ... Hostile Tariffs of Foreign Countries ; 
speech by the Duke of Devonshire. 

July 14.—Motor-Car Bill; speeches by Lord Spencer an! 
Lord Balfour ... Fiscal Policy of the Government ; speech by 
Lord Goschen, statement by the Duke of Devonshire. 

July 16.—County Courts Jurisdiction Extension Bill ; speech 
by the Lord Chancellor ... Outdoor Relief (Pensioners) Bil! ; 
second reading is negatived without a division. 

July 17.—Motor-Car Bill is discussed in Committee ; 
number of amendments are disposed of. 

July 20.—India and the troops in South Africa ; speeches by 
Lord Hardwick, Lord Selborne, Lord Ripon, Lord Spencer, 
and the Duke of Devonshire. : 

July 21.—The Motor-Car Bill is further considered and. passes 
through Committee. 

July 23.—Fiscal Policy of the Government : The Lord Lytton 
calls attention to certain publications of the Tariff Committee at 
Birmingham ; speeches by the Duke of Devonshire, Lord James 
of Hereford, Viscount Cross, and Loid Spencer. 

July 24.—Fiscal Policy of the Government ; speeches by 
Lord -Avebury and Lord Lansdowne ... The report of the 
amendments to the Motor-Car Bill is considered, and the Bil! 
passes the report stage. 

July 28.—London Education Bill is read, a second time ; 
speeches by Lord Londonderry, Lord Reay, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, the Bishop of Hereford, Lord Spencer,’ and the 
Duke of Devonshire. 

July 30.—Second reading of the Licensing Acts (Scotland) 
Consolidation and Amendment Bill ... The London Education 
Bill passes through Committee. 

House of Commons. 

July 1.—Irish Land Bill in Committee: Clause. 21 and 
following clauses are considered ; Clause 42 is reached, and pro- 
gress is reported. 
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July 2.—Navy Estimates in Committee of Supply ; speeches 
by Sir Charles Dilke, Mr. Gibson Bowles, Mr. Arnold Forster. 
The vote is agreed to ... Mr. Arnold Forster announces the 
decision of the Government to discontinue the Admiralty sub- 
sidies to merchant cruisers. 

July 3.—Naval Works ; speeches by Mr. Prettyman, Sir W. 
Allan, and Mr. Gibson Bowles ... Employment of Children 
Bill ; speeches by Mr. Tennant, Dr. Farquharson, Sir J. Gorst, 
Mr. Asquith, Dr. Macnamara, and Mr. Akers Douglas. 

July 6.—The subject of Disarmament, on which Mr. Balfour 
makes some remarks ... Commercial and Trade Interests : 
Committee of Inquiry appointed ... Irish Land Bill in Com- 
mittee : Clause 65 is reached, and progress reported. 

July 7.—Irish Land Bill in Committee : Clause 82 is reached, 
and progress reported. 

July 8.—Irish Land Bill in Committee ; Indemnification of 
Trinity College, Dublin, against loss of income is opposed, but 
after some discussion the clause is carried by 197 votes against 
134; finally the Bill passes through Committee amid cheers. 

July 9.—Supply : Education Estimates ; speeches by Sir W. 
Anson, Dr. Macnamara, Mr. Bryce, Mr. Lloyd-George, Sir 
John Gorst, and others ; the vote is agreed to. 

July 1o.—The second reading of Naval Works Bill: Mr. 
Pretyman’s statement ; speeches by Mr. E. Robertson, Mr. 
Buchanan, and Mr. T. Shaw. 

July 13.—Scotch Licensing Bill: Report of Amendments 
Clause 42 is under consideration when proceedings adjourned. 

July 14.—London Education Bill considered on report ; 
speeches by Mr. Bryce and Mr. Balfour, Mr. Bryce’s amend- 
ment is rejected on a division by 125 votes against 74. Further 
amendments are proposed and lost. 

July 15.—Mr. Balfour,,in reply to Sir M. Hicks Beach, refuses 
his request to give the House the opportunity of discussing the 
fiscal changes proposed by the Colonial Secretary on a motion 
of which Mr. H. Hobhouse had given notice; speeches by 
Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman and Lord H. Cecil ... The report 
stage of the London Education Bill is resumed ; speeches by 
Mr. Buxton, Mr. Long, Mr. Bryce, and Mr. Lloyd-George. 
The Bill is ordered for third reading, 

July 16.—Supply : War Office vote ... The Army in South 
Africa: statement by Mr. Brodrick Somaliland ... The 
‘*Ragging ” case in South Africa; speech by Mr. Brodrick ... 
Progress is reported. 

July 17.—The Irish Land Bill is considered on report ; 
speeches by Mr, Redmond, Mr. Healy, Mr. W. O’Brien, and 
Mr. W. T. Russell ... A number of amendments are disposed 
of and the Bill is ordered for third reading. 

July 20.—The Patriotic Fund Bill ; speech, by Mr. Prety- 
man ... Committee of Supply on the Irish Estimates ; speeches 
by Mr. Wyndham, Mr. Redmond, and the Attorney-General. 

July 21.—Third reading of the Irish Land Bill ; speeches by 
Mr. J. Redmond, Colonel Saunderson, Sir H. Campbell- 
Bannerman, Mr. Balfour, Mr. Dillon, Sir Charles Dilke and 
others Military Works: financial resolution ... Scotch 
Licensing Bill. 

July 22.—Dr. Macnamara moves the rejection of the London 
Education Bill ; speeches by Mr. Channing, Mr. Crooks, Mr. 
Bryce, Mr. Lloyd-George and Sir W. Anson. The motion is 
defeated on a division by 228 against 118, and the third reading 
carried... Third reading Scotch Licensing Bill and Employ- 
ment of Children Bill. 

July 23.—Supply: Foreign Office Vote — Germany and 
Canada; speeches by Sir Charles Dilke, Mr. Gibson Bowles, 
Viscount Cranborne, Sir E. Grey, Mr. Chamberlain, Mr. 
Asquith, Mr. Balfour and Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman. The 
debate stands adjourned. 

July 24.—Military Works Bill ; speeches by Mr. Buchanan, Mr. 
Balfour, Mr. E. Robertson, Sir M. Hicks Beach, Sir H. Campbell- 
Bannerman and Mr, Brodrick. The Bill is read a second time. 

July 27.—Second reading of the South African Loan and 
War. Contribution Bill; speeches by Sir W. Harcourt, Mr. 
Chamberlain, Mr. Labouchere, Sir R. Reid, Mr. Gibson 
Bowles, Mr. Ritchie, and others ... Naval Works Bill; 
speeches by Mr. Ritchie, Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman, the 
Lord Advocate. 
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July 28.—The Business of the Session; speeches by Mr. 
Balfour, Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman, Mr. Gibson Bowles, 
Lord H. Cecil, Sir J. Gorst ... Debate on second reading of 
the Sugar Convention Bill ; speeches by Mr. Gerald Balfour, 
Mr. Bryce, and Mr. Bonar Law. 

July 29.—Sugar Convention Bill ; speeches by Mr. Churchill, 
Mr. Cust, Mr. Robson, Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman, Mr. 
Chamberlain. On a division the Bill is read a second time by 
224 votes against 144. ; 

July 30.—Colonial Office Vote ; speeches by Mr. Markham, 
Sir R. Reid, and Mr. Chamberlain. 


SPEECHES. 

July 1.—Mr. Asquith, in London, on Imperial fiscal policy ... 
Sir M. Hicks-Beach, in London, on Free Trade. 

July 2.—Lord Onslow, at Peterborough, on the inquiry into 
the matter of preferential tariffs proposed by the Government. 

July 3.—Mr. Wyndham, in London, on preferential tariffs. 

July 4.—Mr. Choate, in London, on Anglo-American friend- 
ship ... Mr. Bryce, at Croydon, on the fiscal question ... Mr. 
John Redmond, at Burnley, on the position of Ireland’s cause. 

July 9.—Mr. Bryce, in London, on the co-ordination of the 
Colonial Universities with those of Great Britain and with each 
other. 

July 10.—Mr. Balfour, in London, on the alliance of Colonial 
with British Universities. 

July 15.—Lord Brassey, in London, on our trade policy 
Lord Reay, in London, on physical education, 

July 17.—Mr. Ritchie, in London, on the income tax and the 
Sinking Fund ... Mr. Waddell, at Sydney, N.S.W., on Mr- 
Chamberlain’s proposals. 

July 20.—The Duke of Devonshire, in London, on fiscal 
policy and the Colonies. 

July 21.—Mr. Bryce, at Watford, on the political outlook. 

July 22.—Mr. Arthur Chamberlain, in Birmingham, declares 
his opposition to Protection ... Mr. Balfour, in London, on the 
extension of international cordial relations between France and 
Great Britain in all the practical business of life Baron 
d’Estournelles de Constant, in London, on _ International 
Arbitration. 

July 23.—Mr. Balfour, in London, on Preferential tariffs ... 
Baron d’Estournelles de Constant, in the City, on the need 
of organisation to lay a solid foundation for International 
Arbitration. 

July 24.—Mr. John Morley, at Edinburgh, on the dangers 
“No economic stability involved in Mr, Chamberlain’s Tariff 
proposals. 

July’ 27.—Mr. Haldane, at Wandsworth, on the taxation of 
food. 

July 28.—Sir E. Grey, at Maidstone, on the peril of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s fiscal proposals,... Mr. Lloyd-George, in Lon- 
don, in protest of the proposed tax on food ... Mr. Arthur 
Chambetlain, at Derby, on the demoralising attempt to interfere 
with the magistrate’s power of granting or withholding licences 
to public-houses. 

July 29.—Mr. Asquith, in London, on the taxation of food ... 
Mr. Labouchere, at Northampton, condemns Mr. Chamberlain’s 
fiscal policy. 

July 30.—Mr. Balfour, in London, on medical advancement 
and research ... Mr. Asquith, in Oxfordshire, on the educational 
settlement and Mr, Chamberlain’s fiscal proposals, 


OBITUARY. 

July 1.—Viscount Colville of Culross, 84. 

July 11.—Mr. Justice Armour (one of the three British mem- 
bers of the Alaskan Boundary Commission), :72.,.. Mr. W. E. 
Henley, 54. 

July 13.—Herr von Kallay, Austro-Hungarian Minister of 
Finance, etc., 64 ... Sir Vincent Kennett-Barrington, 59. 

July 17.—James M‘Neill Whistler, 68 ; Sir Peter Edlin, 84. 

July 20.—Pope Leo, XIII., 94. 

July 23.—Mr. B. L. Farjeon (novelist); Mr. Cassius Mar- 
cellus Clay (New York), 93; Mr. F. W. Hoils (New York). 

July 26.—Sir John Rigby, Lord Justice of Appeal, 68. 

July 27.--Mr. Donald Nicol, M.P., 59. 









CURRENT HISTORY IN CARICATURE. 


—_—_o 


‘© O wad some power the giftie gie us, 
To see ourselves as ithers see us.”—BURNS. 


HE caricatures of last month turned to a very 
large extent upon the Servian assassinations, but 
unfortunately the most effective cartoons cannot 

be reproduced, inasmuch as they depend for their effect- 
iveness upon the use of blood-colour in the pictures. The 
bright red reproduces as black, and the point is lost. 
Nearly all the 
German and Aus- 
trian papers revel 
in the picture of’ 
King Peter Kara- 
georgevitch pick- 
ing his crown up 
out of a pool of 
blood, and the 
drops of gore are 
shown with pic- 
turesque effect 
upon the temples 
of the new- 
crowned King. 
Simplicissimus 
represented him 
undergoing the 
ceremony of coro- 
nation, but before 
the crown is 
placed on_ his 
head he is being 
copiously sprink- 
led with insect 
powder by the 
officiating Arch- 
bishop. The car- 
toons in Simpili- 
cissimus, how- 
ever, although 
characterised by 
great skill and 
daring, are often 
unreprod uceable, 
One of the 
cruellest pictures 
—cruel, perhaps, 
because of the 
very fear and 
dread which it 
satirises — repre- 
sents the Emperor 
and Empress of 
Russia going to 
bed. The Tsar is 
clad in a complete 
suit of armour, 
while the Tsaritsa 
is just putting on 
a night-dress over an entire suit of chain armour. 
Nothing is sacred to Smplicissimus. 

The German journals have a monopoly of cartoons 
about the German elections. Here again our inability to 
reproduce red deprives us of the use of most effective 





Lustige blitter.) 
Great Britain’s Blowings. 


GERMAN PEASANTS: 





(Chamberlain’s Foreign Policy.) 


** Just see how this ox-frog is blowing himself out ! 
than all the other oxen. 


pictures, The red banner of the Social Democratic party 
figures conspicuously in almost every cartoon, De? 
Wahre Facob has an excellent representation of the 
Social Democratic party as the Good Knight who is 
assailed by Death and the Devil in the shape of Mili 
tarism and Capitalism, while Anarchismus as a wolf snaps 
at his heels. De, 
Wahre Facob’ 
cartoons are dis 
tinctly improving. 
They are printed 
in colour, and are 
among the best on 
the Continent. 
How long will it 
be, I wonder, be 
fore an English 
publisher ven 
tures to print cari 
catures in Lon- 
don in colour, as is 
now done in Paris, 
Berlin, Stuttgart, 
Munich, Vienna, 
and New York in 
this respect? In 
colour-printed 
cartoons we lag 
behind the world. 
The German 
caricaturists have 
furnished us this 
month with two 
admirable _speci- 
mens of their style 
in the caricature 
of President 
Roosevelt, which 
appears in K/ad- 
deradatsch, and in 
the caricature of 
Mr. Chamberlain, 
which appears in 
Lustige Blatter. 
The caricature 
of Mr. Chamber- 
lain in Lustige 
Silatter is as novel 
as it is original, In 
this Mr. Cham- 
berlain appears as 
a huge green frog, 
who blows him- 
self out until he 
enormously ex- 
ceeds in size the 
oxen which browse in his meadow. Mr. Chamberlain has 
been caricatured in so many ways that it is somewhat diffi- 
cult to find any new shape in which to present his familiar 
likeness. The colossal frog, swollen with the wind of his own 
conceit, is a very characteristic touch of German humour. 


{July. 


Now he’s bigger 
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and beasts. Another very clever cartoon, which I regret 
not to have space to reproduce, is that in which Mr. 
3arton is represented as surveying a row of waxwork 


There is a rude brutality about the exaggeration of 
the distinctive features of the American President, and 
the use of the Stars and Stripes as the platform behind 


which he speaks 
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Amsterdammer.) [July 26. » 
Tshe Non-Catholics by the Death-Bed of Pope Leo XIII. 
He was a man. . . . worthy of all our respect. 
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of the 
the death of the 
Pope, is not a subject which 
lends itself to caricature, but 


The great event 
month, 


some of the German wits 
have made themselves merry 
over the intrigues and ambi- 
tions of the cardinals. Lws- 
tige Blatter represents the 
red-hatted crowd full of in- 
trigue, ambition, and com- 
promise, and then points out 
with a sneer that out of this 
welter Infallibility emerges. 
A much finer note is struck 
in the Dutch cartoon in 
Amsterdammer, which shows 
the Lutheran pastor, the 
Anglican bishop, the Mahom- 
medan, the Jew, and the 
Greek Orthodox Church 
gathered in respectful sym- 
pathy round the bed of the 




















dying Pontiff. 

The Manchurian question 
affords an endless theme for 
the comic artists in all parts 
of the world. One of the 
best cartoons, which it is difficult to reproduce owing to 
the way in which it is drawn, appears in Zz/e. It repre- 
sents John Bull looking through a telescope at the Great 
Bear constellation, which only seems to move, but 
remains fixed. One of the cleverest cartoons is that in 
Kladderadatsch, which represents the rage of the Powers 
outside the closed door of Manchuria, which is inscribed 
with “ Entrance only for Russia.” This is not politically 
correct, but it embodies in one pictorial page the sum 
and substance of everything that has appeared in print 
about Manchuria in the Western press. 


Ams‘erdammer.] 





Joun Butt (to Japan): * 


You just pull the chestnuts out of the fire for us, else the ¢ 
will eat them all up.” 


The cartoon from the Amsterdammer, entitled “ The 
Powers and Manchuria,” represents John Bull and Uncle 
Sam egging on Japan to take the chestnuts out of 
the fire. 

The sympathy which President Roosevelt expressed 
for the ill-treated Jews of Kishineff has afforded 
both French and German satirists an opportunity 
of contrasting American sympathy with the Jews 
with the way in which the negroes are treated in the 
South 
































Le Rire] 


[July +5 


The Mote and the Beam. 


President Roosevelt, in the name of the citizens of free America, 
proposes to send the Tsar an address, praying for the cessation of 
the massacre of the Jews in Russia. 


is going on. 


| —— and all the time, in free America, the lynching of negroes 
s 
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I only reproduce two cartoons dealing with the Servian 
tragedy, one from a Philadelphia paper, which very 
happily shows the precarious position of the new King, 
the other a very clever picture by a Minneapolis artist, 
describing the way in which the Powers marked their 
disapproval of the crime which called Peter to the throne. 




















Minneapolis Times.) [June 23. 
The main features of King Peter’s reception at Belgrade 


are arranged. 


Most of Mr. Gould’s cartoons concerning Mr. Chamber- 
lain are to be found in the Free Trade catechism in 

















Westminster Gazette.] [July 314. 


Say “Inquiry!” 


Svengali tries to hypnotise the birds and make them say “ Inquiry !” 


“Wake Up! John Bull”; but those relating to Mr. 
Balfour are well worthy of attention. Mr. Chamberlain 
as Svengali, attempting to hypnotise the members of the 


























Philadelphia.) 
King Peter's Pleasant Seat. 


Cabinet, and Mr, Chamberlain as Jack-o’-Lantern—or 
rather Joe-o’-Lantern—leading Mr. Balfour through the 




















Westminster Gazette.] {July. 17. 


The Joe-o-Lantern. 


Mr. Batrour: ‘“ Here, I say, I’m in an awful mess !” 

THE Jok-o’-LANTERN: ‘‘Ha-ha! I’m off! You must look after 
yourself.” 

(‘* It was notable that Mr. Chamberlain, author ofall the trouble, bolted— 
there is no phrase quite so expressive of his hasty exit—the moment ordinary 
Se were over.” —Datly News Pictures in Parliament. July 16th 
1G03. 
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mire and marsh, are excellent cartoons ; while one of the 
happiest is that representing Mr. Balfour as a schoolboy, 
who is being tempted by Joe to smoke the cigar of 
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Westminster Gazette.) [July 3. 
His First Smoke. 


ARTHUR (feeling very unsettied): ‘* Oh, dear! I wishI hadn’t let Jo 
make me promise to smoke the thing. Shall I be able to get through with 
it?” 


Protection, and feels very sick in consequence. The 
picture of Mr, Chamberlain as the prize-fighter who has 
opened an inquiry is suggested, of course, by the one 
contribution which Mr. Morley has made to the contro- 
versy since it was opened in his speech at Edinburgh. 
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Le Rire.) [July rz. 
Epwarp VII.: “ Well, didn’t I tell you so: Chamberlain wishes you 
nothing but good.” ; 
Tue Presivent y ‘‘ That’s just what makes me uneasy.” 


Westminster Gazette.) {July 13. 
A Téte-a-Téte Affair. 

Mr. Joun RepMonp: “It’s almost a pity, my dear Wyndham, that we 
bothered the House of Commons at all about the Irish Land Bil. You and 
I could have arranged the whole thing between us—as we fave done really 
It has been quite a bit of Home Rule.” 

Mr. GEorGE WynpHAmM: “Exactly so; but, my dear Redmond, it 
would perhaps be wise not to accentuate that aspect too much,” 


Of the innumerable cartoons which have appeared on 
the subject of the visit of M. Loubet to the King, I only 
reproduce two—one from Ze Aire, the other from La 
Silhouette. The French artists have not yet succeeded 
in catching the expression of King Edward. 




















La Sithouette.} 
Nothing but Merry-Making ! 


Folleville-Loubet and Lamourette-Edward in London émbrace each other 
from morning till night. When you’re en /’te you think no evil, so all’s 
for the best. 7rés-bten! Nothing but merry-making ! 
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‘N England you are conscious of other people’s 
ignorance about South Africa. In South Africa 





you are conscious of your own. Mr. Winston 
Churchill called South Africa the land of lies. He 
ought to know, for he never speaks without his book. 
I cannot be so positive about lies. ‘The only thing I 
am certain of about South Africa is that it has no 
liars. It is easy to say, concerning two apparently 
irreconcilable statements about the same thing, that 
one of them must be a lic. That is the way to solve 
intricate political difficulties to your own satisfaction, 
But it makes things worse for those who come 
after you. When : believe that men who say 
opposite things about the country are telling the truth 
as they see it, you begin to realise something of the 
terrible complications of the problems which vex the 
best brains in South Africa and the least confused 
intelligences among British politicians, 

After traversing the four Colonies you return to 
Cape Town, to be asked what you think of the country 
and its politics. You say you don’t know. [Instead 
of looking at you as though you are fit for Bedlam or 
a post in the home Cabinet, your questioner says 
there is great hope for you. “ Blessed are they who 
confess ignorance, for they shall learn,” is a South 
African beatitude. 

Heaven protect him who aspires to a reputation as 
an authority on South Africa! He knows not what 
he does. ‘The satirist says that half the politicians in 
that wonderful country sustain existence by eating 
their own words. Meals are far between, but they 
are sure to The art was not learnt from 
Mr. Chamberlain, though he is one of its most con- 
sistent exponents. 

I—POLITICS AT THE CAPE. 

In the Cape House of Assembly the Opposition 
sits behind the Ministry. Sir Gordon Sprigg owes his 
salary, and the honest belief that he has saved the 
institutions of liberty for South Africa, to the solid, 
disciplined politicians who face him as though they 
were in antagonistic array. His supporters thank God 
for him. ‘Their sense of gratitude does not permit 
them to regard his Premiership as a part of the eternal 
fitness of things. Providence, they know by experi- 
ence, finds places for temporary expedients. 

The South African Party has seen too many political 
metamorphoses to think of charging a man with 
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SOUTH AFRICA. 
As seen by an English Visitor a Year after the Signature of Peace. 





changing his coat merely because he happens to sit 
where he once vowed he would be found. 
Dr. Smartt has been a member of the 


never 
Bond and a 
Minister under Sir Gordon Sprigg, whom he would 
send into oblivion to-morrow if he had the chance. 
Like everybody else who has lived among Dutch- 
speaking South Africans, Dr. 


Smartt loves them 


exceedingly. He has a just appreciation of his own 
political ability and of theirs. He is always appre- 
hensive that they will be up too early in the morning 
for him. the 


Covenant to him; and he will be ready to kiss and 


British supremacy is as the Ark of 
be friends with his Dutch brethren when they have 
lost the general election, and the power af the Bond 
is as much a thing of the past as his own member- 
ship of it. 

THE BOGEY OF THE BRITISH. 

Precisely what the Bond is in South African politics - 
I don’t know. The only man who could tell you 
exactly has been dead some time. It is probably 
more than Bondsmen say and less than its opponents 
believe. Its adversaries have probably done more to 
establish it firmly than any, or all, of its inspirers and 
pillars. Bogies are almost as potent beings in South 
Africa as they are in the British Isles. When Dr. 
Jameson is regarded north and south of the Vaal as a 
real good fellow, and when Dr. Jameson’s friends 
don’t have nightmares about the Bond, there will be a 
chance of affairs in South Africa being judged for 
what they are instead of for what they are supposed 
to be. 

While Mr. Sauer was a Minister of the Crown, he 
once told the House of Assembly that the Bond had 
found the Rhodesians out. 

“And they have found you out,” came the answer. 

“Yes, they have,” said the imperturbable Mr. 
Sauer, “ and they sit behind me.” 


THE BOND AND ITS LEADERS. 


Either Mr. Sauer or Mr. Merriman wiil most likely 
be the Premier if the Progressives are beaten next 
November. Neither is a member of the Bond. Mr. 
Merriman was wont to attack it, as he has attacked 
almost everybody in South Africa at one time or 
another. Scattered among the Bondsmen in the 
House are others who used to scoff at the Bond, and 
now pray with it, because they think that, Aro #m., it 
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Mr, SAUER. 





Introducer of the Amnesty Bill 
into the Cape Parliament. 
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Leader of the Bond. 
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Member of the Cape Parliament. 
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SOME OF THE LEADERS OF THE DUTCH 


IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
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is the-only instrument for fighting the capitalists, who, 
being without God, are the roots of all evil. Say you 
will never work with a man in South Africa, and the 
chances are that one fine day you'll be defending him 
as a dear colleague and upholder of those sacred 
principles on which the noble, world-wide fabric of 
British institutions has been reared. 
‘ THE SLUMP IN KHAKI. 

In Johannesburg I found a whole-hearted man who, 
having fought in the war, came to Scotland for the 
khaki election, and, I believe, was the immediate 
cause of an excellent Liberal losing his seat. He 
doesn’t whistle a khaki tune now. “ I'd like to stump 
the country for the Liberals to-morrow,” he said. 

I met another who was over two years in the field. 
“What we want in South Africa,” he said vehemently, 
“is to clear the British Government out of it.” 

“What would have happened to you if you had 
said that on an English platform two years ago?” | 
asked. 

* Oh! I should have 
place as a traitor,” said he. 

“ Ves,” I ventured to say. “ What's the difference 
between treason then and treason now? Aren’t you 
talking treason ?” 

“ Of course I’m talking treason,” he gaily chirruped. 
“ But I’ve a right to talk treason.” 

A lawyer, who was a faithful admirer of Lord 
Salisbury in the homeland, told me that if a general 
election were coming in England, he would be glad to 
do his best for as many Liberal candidates as he could 
serve, for the great Imperial need, according to him, 
is to defeat the Government in Britain for its mis- 
government in the conquered territories. ‘“ For every 
yard of red tape in Kruger’s days there’s a furlong 
now. At the rate we’re going on there'll be a free 
republic here in fifteen years.” 


been kicked out of the 


TOPSY-TURVYDOM. 

This kind of thing is vastly amusing—or it would 
be if South Africa had not had nearly.all the humour 
pounded out of it. I know pro-Boers who have 
become pro-British when they have breathed the 
native air of the Boer. I know honest men who once 
thought the Boer was a little higher than the chim- 
panzee who have gone into partnership with him. 
Men in high office, on whom Jingoes dote, have told 
me that if you would do good in Africa,.andecan't 
leave it alone,- you. should’ 4véid" the Jingo tack as 
you woul avoid ex-President Kruger. Those who 
spoke’ t© me most approvingly of the results of Natal’s 
forgiveness of rebels who fought to*the bitter end, 
were those who were aforetime the staunchest advo- 
cates of the heavy hand against revolters. 

I was driven across the veldt one day by a quiet 
young fellow, who, when I asked if there had been 
any fighting near the town, said “ No,” as though he 
were as great a stranger to military operations as I was. 
I heard afterwards that he was awaiting trial on a 
charge of murder in connection with a train-wrecking 
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After Diplomacy. 


Mr. and Mrs. Fischer at Home, near Bloemfontein. 


a few miles up the line. A carriers cart may hold 
terrible secrets, you see. But the Government three 
weeks afterwards withdrew the charge, and the man, 
who after all had exposed his politics to the test of 
Lee-Metford fire, and who, having emulated the feats 
of De Wet, the pioneer train-wrecker, had been bailed 
for £4,000 by his neighbours, is free of the major 
stigma. 

HI 

Half a dozen times I was asked to admit that Mr. 
Stead, for a man who loved his country, wrote some 
strange things during the war. I admitted it every 
time, and every time added, with all the diffidence 
at my command, “ But he didn’t write ‘ unconditional 
surrender.” ‘Thereafter it was never difficult to agree 
that conversation about the present with a view to the 
future was more useful than discussion about the past. 
Reference to unconditional surrender is a_ fitting 
introduction to a suggestion that the rights and wrongs 
of bygones may just as well be left to the Almighty 
disposer of events. 

Indeed, the doctrine of the clean slate is even more 
respectable in South Africa than it isin British Liberal 
circles. It is of great value to many political reputa- 
tions. It is the alternative to a white sheet. It is a 
blessed symbol of convalescence. 


NEED OF A CLEAN SLATE— 


-OF TIME 

Some charitably-disposed persons talk as though 
South Africa ought to recover from its warring as 
quickly as a child throws off the effects of measles. 
They imagined things would right themselves, as it was 
prophesied they would when the war would be an 
affair of three months and ten millions. Having 
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Typical East Coast Johannesburg Miners dressed for 
show. The native in European costume is the 
only native who manages a Johannesburg Com- 
pound. 


become accustomed to spending millions as though 
they were threepenny bits, they suppose that to recon- 
struct South African political society is as simple as 
passing an army vote. And so they weep because 
they firmly believe the country is going to the dogs ; 
and they refuse to be comforted. They don’t observe 
any star of hope because their eyes are steadily fixed 
upon places where stars are never exhibited. 
—AND OF COMMON SENSE. 

They are only a degree less sagacious than are the 
stalwart bats who dismiss the South African puzzle 
with the observation that all the Boers need is five 
years of resolute government. It may seem foolish to 
say it, but the simple truth is that all the Boers want is 
a common sense Government, whose officers recognise 
that British institutions and Boer qualities are 
infinitely greater than any number of the ablest men 
whom sportive fortune has placed in Government 
billets. The fact that a common sense Government is 
the rarest thing in the world does not affect the truth. 
It only fills you with a godly sympathy for the men 
who honestly believe they supply gumption to’ the 
political motor, and wonder why neither English nor 
Dutch can recognise the worth of their services. 

OLIGARCHS ALL. 

There is no country like South Africa in the 
heavens above or anywhere else. “We are all 
oligarchs here,” said a high official, whose experience 
of South African administration is unique among 
living men, and who was trying to explain to me the 
impossibility of a stay-at-home understanding South 
African progress. Leader writers used to say 
“ oligarchy ” when they were killing Kruger in the press. 
They would have been astonished to hear my dis- 
tinguished instructor say it about his fellow-country- 
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menand mine. According to him South Africa is with- 
out the basis of society which has given rare stability 
to the home population, and which is the first funda- 
mental distinction between Australia and South Africa. 
In Australia the white man is his own labourer, not 
because he likes the job, but because he is afraid to 
invite a brown man to do it for him. 

In Africa it is of such vital importance to teach the 
benighted black the dignity of labour that the whit 
really hasn’t time to carry his own bricks. If he lays 
them he has paid copious homage to the blessedness o! 
example. The white servant is not above his lord ; 
but he is miles above his lord’s coloured servant. 
And so he is an oligarch. He carries his head lik 
aman. He is asindependent as the immortal framers 
of the American declaration of independence, which 
asserted that all men are born equal, and forgot th: 
poor relation whose toil did not even bring him 
pocket money. 

Il.—THE NATIVES. 

The poor relation is an indispensable nuisance in 
South Africa. He was there first ; and Mr. Benjamin 
Kidd’s dream of edging him over the Zambesi is not 
within the region of practical politics. He is not 
given to theorising. But he understands the multipli- 
cation table. Israel is in Egypt, only the other way 
on. You have not completely defined your ethical 
position towards him when you call him a man and a 
brother ; for somebody is sure to ask you how you 
would like him for your brother-in-law. The prospect 
of being uncle to a band of mulattos would surely be 
enough to upset your temper, and make you doubt the 
sufficiency of grace in time of need. It is no crime 
to be black. Neither is it an inducement to close 
communion on a hot day. 

A friend of mine in Natal who would boldly under- 
take to settle racial questions which a two hundred 
and twenty million war didn’t finally dispose of, con- 
fessed himself floored when I asked him how to treat 
a coloured literary man, who. was coming to meet me 
in a town strange to both of us. “It wouldn’t do to go 
to an hotel,” he said. ‘“ What would you do, then ?” 
Well, he was hanged if he knew ! 

I applied for advice to a gentleman learned in the 
law and practised in Christian duty. He was as 
puzzled as my other friend. Finally, he suggested that 
possibly the negro and myself might find a minister 
of the Gospel kind enough to play Good Samaritan to 
both of us. What happened I won’t stop now to tell. 

All this, I dare say, sounds queerly to people who, 
like myself, were nurtured on missionary meetings. We 
needn’t argue about the propriety of drawing a colour 
line. It is there, and there isn’t in all Africa a man 
bold enough to believe that it wiil ever be obliterated. 
There is only a limited similarity between the negro 
question of America and that of South Africa. In 
America, for instance, he speaks “ God Almighty’s own 
language.” 

A Colorado friend travelled with me from Cape Town 
to Johannesburg. For a generation he has employed 
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negroes on all sorts of building 
work in the United States. He is 
used to them; he never said an 
uncharitable word about them. But 
when he had seen all sorts and con- 
ditions of them where they are 
indigenous, he summed up his im- 
pressions in one sentence: “ Well, 
[ never want to see another nigger 
as long as I live.” 
A CIVILISATION TEST. 

The most courageous word that 
was spoken for the negro while I > tery bet 
was in South Africa was Lord ¥ 
Milner’s speech to the Municipal fF 
Conference at Johannesburg. He 
spoke neither as the Governor of the 
new Colonies, nor as High Commis- 
sioner for the whole of British South 
Africa; but as “a friendly old gentle- 
man, with a certain amount of 
political experience.” Prospectively, 
he suggested that the test of fitness 
for the municipal franchise should 
be civilisation, not colour. 

He knew that the popular sentiment of Johannes- 
burg and of the two Colonies was against him, But he 
stated the case for the lettered black with absolute 
fearlessness. ‘Theoretically, and apart from its relation 
to the Vereeniging terms, Lord Milner’s position is 
unanswerable. Practically, it has scarcely any friends. 
When it was submitted to the Legislative Council at 
Pretoria, only one unofficial member blessed it, and 
the Government withdrew its proposal. 








YOU PAY THE PIPER, WE FIX THE TUNE, 

Certain patriotic Englishmen declare that as the 
Old Country has to pay for the war, it is going to be 
master when native policy is settled in South Africa. 
There are two certainties in connection with that 
attitude. The first is that the Old Country will for 
generations be paying for the war. The second is, that 
the Old Country will not be permitted to dictate South 
African native policy. Let Downing Street try; it 
will raise a storm in Africa which it cannot calm. 
There are South African Imperialists who cannot under- 
stand how sane Britishers can think of granting 
Home Rule to Ireland. They are even more unable 
to understand how any sane Britisher can imagine 
that he may dare to deny Home Rule to South 
Africa, especially with regard to dominion over the 
Kaffir. 

Don’t run away with the idea that your fellow 
Christian in Africa is an incipient Legree. He knows 
the Kaffir much better than he knows the Ten Com- 
mandments. He deplores the ability of the Kaffir to 
copy the white man’s vices without emulating his 
virtues. He will tell you how a generation ago he 
would send a raw nigger forty miles to a bank for 
workmen’s wages, sure that he would not even be 
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tempted to dishonour his trust. He will not repeat 
the deed in the twentieth century. While you are 
trying to think out the significance of this, he will 
announce to you that 95 per cent. of the black 
convicts whom you see working on the road or 
harbour works are Christianised Kaffirs. Straightway 
you are thankful that, so far, your dealings with the 
native problem are chiefly confined to settling up with 
rickshaw boys. 
WHAT'S TO BE DONE WITH THE KAFFIR? 

What will South Africa do with her negroes? I 
don’t know. South Africa doesn’t know, and doesn’t 
profess to know. On this question, more perhaps 
than upon any other, my countrymen consciously 
place their trust in Providence. Sufficient for the 
day is the Kaffir thereof. An English parson put it 
to me like this: “If we give the Kaffirs plenty of 
liquor we shall have no trouble. If we deny liquor 
to them we shall have a frightful problem to deal 
with.” As there are ten blacks in Natal to one white, 
as nearly every native woman you see has a tail of 
three or four youngsters, as large families are not the 
rule among the British born, the terrible problem is 
sure to come, for unlimited intoxication is in no man’s 
creed. 

The Kaffir is a child. During the war we treated 
him as a man, and paid him three and four times as 
much as we gave to long-suffering Tommy Atkins. 
To this aspect of patriotism the Kaffir applies the 
immutable principles of arithmetic. In Cape Town 
he goes to work at nine, quits at five, and draws 
4s. 6d. for the exercise with the air of a man who 
has done his employer a favour. It will take him 
some time to get rid of the notion that he is thrice 
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is good as Tommy Atkins. When you see a gang 
of Kaffirs making a Johannesburg road, on about the 
same terms, you see that the gospel of the dignity of 
labour is still imperfectly understood. ‘They work 
part of the time, rest most of the time, and talk <all 
the time. 

WHERE BRITON AND BOER ARE ONE. 

The South African Britisher concedes many merits 
to his neighbour Boer. The Dutch, he says, under- 
stand the Kaffir. Mr. Chamberlain has reached the 
same conclusion. Which means that on the question 
which underlies, overshadows, and encompasses all 
others in South Africa, there is neither Briton nor 
Boer. Dislike their demeanour towards their poor 
relation as much as you please ; but remember that 
on this matter there is substantial identity of views 
and conduct. Go against their prejudices and experi- 
ence, and you will contribute something to the fusion 
of the white races which every wise man so ardently 
desires. 

It is a waste of good emotion to hope for any 
social equality between white and black in South 
Africa. I have seen an ordained clergyman walking 
in the gutter in a British capital because he dare 
not tread upon the causeway, not having a pass for 
such an honour. A self-denying worker in a Young 
Men’s Christian ‘Association discoursed to me about 
the Kaffir in terms which showed that his great 
apprehension for the future is that the Kaffir will get 
an idea that he has a capacity to rise in intelligence. 
But the Kaffir will rise. You cannot teach him the 
dignity of labour without helping him to do it. The 
Toryism which would have denied education to the 
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common people in England would keep 
the Kaffir in perpetual babyhood. But 
the Almighty is against that kind 
of bondage. How, then, are you to 
give the Sermon on the Mount a chanc 
to operate on your poor relation ? 


NOVEL CHAMBERS OF EVOLUTION. 

Missionaries, they say, are mistaken 
in thinking there are short cuts fron 
barbarism to high civilisation. ‘Th 
ascent of black mankind is bound t 
be slow, even as the elevation of thx 
white was. If he is cultured from his 
cradle, and resides in Piccadilly hi 
will hunger for the kraal even as young 
inland republics hunger for the sea 
But the black is coming out of th 
darkness of savagery into the marvellous 
light which beams from Europe. Rand 
mines are veritable chambers of evolu- 
tion, and compounds are resting-places 
on the road to that beneficent inde 
pendence of honest endeavour which 
will some day be appreciated even in 
Belgravia. 

When Adam had foolishly unlocked 
the secret of knowledge of good and evil, the 
first lesson he had to learn was to eat bread in 
the sweat of his face. The all but naked Kaffir 
who comes to Johannesburg is not far from where 
Adam was before he became a father. His more 
advanced brother is apt to place himself in com- 
petition with his white benefactor. That will never 
do. The need for helping the black is as great 
as the most fervent orator of Exeter Hall asserts 
it to be. It is so big that every ounce of civilising 
power that is generated in a negro’s character 
must be spent on his fellow. The best friends of 
England in Ireland declare that the root blunder of 
English rule over there is that we have tried to make 
bad Englishmen into good Irishmen. ‘There is 
wisdom in the saying. So there is in the dictum that 
a dress suit cannot become a South African native all 
the time millions of his brethren are happy with the 
least possible additions to the clothes in which Nature 
sent them into the world. 








IIl.—THE CAPITALIST. 


*The mine owner is doing a divine work. It is not 
necessary to praise him for it any more than it is to 
congratulate yourself on having made the mistakes 
which have taught you the most valuable lessons in 
this life. The mine owner, when he talks to himself, 
does not say he is a philanthropist to his Kaffirs. He 
is an unintentional evangelist of the gospel of clothes, 
all the same. A raw Kaffir from the east coast buys 
a trunk with some of his first month’s wages and asks 
the storekeeper to hold it for him. Next month he 
buys a suit and puts it in the trunk. So he fills the 
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box with the outward symbols of civilisation. In due 
time he takes it away, with perhaps a trousers 
stretcher or two. It makes you laugh to see his 
apings of Regent Street. But there is always some- 
thing of the ludicrous in struggling gentility. The 
thing that matters is that Taste is awaking out of 
sleep. In the mine the seed of industry has taken 
root ; and presently your Kaffir won’t be satisfied to 
shiver in the cold morning air. His Rand experience 
is all to the good, and no one need be anxious lest 
his employer make too much moral and intellectual 
dividend out of it. 

THE EVANGELISTS OF 

The mine owner is a human being. As a rule, the 
mine manager is more so. Both are worth something 
besides a bill of indictment. ‘They have taught some 
Cape Colonists that it is dangerous to hurry to be 
rich. While the Colonists recommend to one another 
the supreme virtues of simple living, they draw their 
chief Governmental revenue from the railways, which 
would not have been there if the mine owner had not 
exploited the reefs of the high veldt. Gold mining 
on the Rand is a real industry. Any notion that gold 
can be dug as easily as potatoes cannot survive a tour 
round a mine. 

Of course, there have been capitalistic excesses in 
the Transvaal. ‘There is enough watered capital in 
the Kaffir Market to drown the integrity of a whole 
school of divinity. But the Johannesburg Stock 
Exchange is not the only one in the Empire where 
the Anglo-Saxon from Saxony is too much of a pre- 
dominant partner. Swearing at him won’t convert 
him. Nor will it teach him his place. He is a good 
servant, but a bad master—chiefly the latter. ‘The 
way to bring him into useful service is to recognise 
and exploit his good qualities, and to prove to him 
that political wisdom generally is housed among 
people who are not heavy-laden with this world’s 
goods. The goldbug, as a rule, knows his own 
political disabilities better than his pure critic does. 
He deplores the absence of great statesmen from 
South Africa just as much as you do. When South 
Africa produces its Man from among the lowly and 
meek, the millionaire can be put in a_ position 
analogous to that which Samson occupied when he 
ground corn. 


THE GOSPEL OF CLOTHES, 


THE NEED FOR LABOUR. 

The millionaire called for war, and got it. A cynical 
Englishman has said, “ The Uitlanders fought for their 
grievances, and they’ve got’em.” Cynicism and satire 
generally overshoot their mark. But the Uitlander 
was born to giumble, and though war destroys many 
things, it cannot stop a Britisher’s growling. Abund- 
ance of labour on the Rand is still a long way off; and 
John Chinaman’s shadow is beginning to terrify the 
land. It was predicted that British rule would soon 
tend to open up the country. So it has. Government 
has borrowed five millions for railway building. But, 
bless you, to build railroads means navvies—black 
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navvies. Even a nigger can’t be in two places at 
once. So when the Government takes the Kaffir to 
make gradients the mine-owner says that isn’t playing 
the game. He has the first claim on labour, and the 
Government should see that the country cannot live 
by railways alone. It is impossible to build British 
supremacy on the backs of only sixty thousand boys 
engaged for only a year each. Isn't this cool 
cheek ? 

THE RAND. 


THE DOMINANCE OF 


It isn’t cheek. It is hard necessity. Providence 
has decreed that the Rand is the first driving-wheel of 
South African twentieth century progress. ‘That is a 
fact which will never, never ding. South Africa would 
have been bankrupt but for the birth of Johannesburg. 
South Africa is destined to be a great commonwealth. 

3ut it can only become such by way of much tribula- 

tion. Johannesburg is a synonym for tribulation. 
Which is another way of repeating that South Africa is 
unlike anything in the heavens above or the earth 
beneath. The foundation of Canada’s prosperity and 
of her political grandeur was spread across the con- 
tinent on farms whereon white men were and are 
their own labourers. So the way was made straight 
for developing the mineral wealth which is richly 
stored in the mighty Dominion. 

Agriculturally, South Africa is a paradox. I tra- 
velled a thousand miles and saw not a single sign of 
a fine crop of cereals. The western prairies will 
sustain millions of people, who only have to go there 
to be sure of bread and butter. But in South Africa 
agriculture will develop on other lines. It costs £2 
a week to feed a horse in Pretoria. There is plenty 
of fertile land in the country but precious little water. 
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When the mines are in full blast there will be an over- 
flow of prosperity to the land; and a family will be 
able to live on a much smaller estate than is 
possible to-day. Capitalism may have a special part 
to play in South African agriculture. 

A TOP-HEAVY COMMUNITY. 

Sir Percy Fitzpatrick described the position of 
Johannesburg to me in one word: “ The community 
is top-heavy and needs to be steadied.” He spake 
the truth, The man who can make of Johannesburg 
the sure corner-stone of Imperial South Africa will be 
he who can put the pyramid the right end up. If such 
a one arise he will show the way to save the Empire, 
at whose condition Mr. Chamberlain has taken the 
gravest alarm. When you have rescued the 
millionaire from himself you have cracked the hardest 
nut in Christendom and Jewry. If you have to use 
the blessed word “compulsion” there will come a day 
when the millionaire will thank you for it. 


IV.—_ THE HIGH COMMISSIONER. 


Lord Milner is neither a fool nor an angel. He 
will never be universally regarded as the saviour of 
South Africa. Moses smote the rock, and paid for 
the indiscretion when he died, seeing the Promised 
Land from afar. It is not fair to blame Moses for his 
impatience. If we had been in his place we should 
have smitten heads as well as the rock, and we 
shouldn’t have been allowed to ascend Mount Pisgah. 
Lord Milner knows that he is said to be under the 
thumb of the capitalists, because he chooses to work 
in Johannesburg and often sees them, He also knows 
how to appraise that sort of talk. 

He is the first Imperial representative of his rank 
whose office is over a shop. He is in Johannesburg 
for work. He believes in effective occupation of 
his post. He looks far ahead—much farther than 
most of us realise. He distinguishes between the 
accidental and the essential. He wasn’t on the Pad/ 
Mall Gazette for nothing. He is neither intoxicated 
by the praise of the crowd, nor frightened by its blame. 
He knows his own mind, which is infinitely more 
than can be said of some exalted servants of the 
State. As far as it is possible for a human being to 
do it, he earns his twelve thousand a year. The 
time is not yet come for the perfect High Commis- 
sioner, It will never arrive. Lord Milner is laying 
down political machinery which is intended to run 
for many generations. Nobody is better qualified for 
the job. But the High Commissioner who will be 
loved by everybody in South Africa is not appointed 
yet. 

HIS WORST FAULT. 

Africa has suffered from a plethora of influential 
bachelors. His best admirers confess that sometimes 
Lord Milner sounds a hard note. He is not a bachelor 
by accident. The spirit of fatherhood has never 
suffused his political achievements. He is all brains, 


It is said in Johannesburg that the road from Lord 
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Milner’s house to his office—a mile and a half—is 
watered every morning so that his brain may be in 
calm order for work when he gets to his desk. 
Mental fastidiousness is excellent in its place; but 
there is so much dust in Johannesburg that the 
philosophic method of dealing with it is to get used 
to it. You only increase the discomfort of it by 
watering one suburban highway. A less culture: 
man, with daily experience of a houseful of children, 
would have got on a great deal better with Mr. 
Kruger. The sense of superiority which Oxford 
imparts to her sons—even to those whom Mr, Rhodes 
pitifully called children—is his. Conscious academic: 
superiority develops the tendency to autocracy whic! 
lies in every constitution. 
“a BENEVOLENT AUTOCRAT.” 

Lord Milner presided at the Bloemfontein Con 
ference, which agreed to the Customs Union which is 
the herald of South African Federation. Minutes 
of proceedings, including the resolutions adopted b: 
the Conference, were passed. Next day Lord Milner 
brought up the confirmed minutes for reconfirmation. 
The phrasing of the secretary, and of the resolution 
themselves, was not congenial to his fine taste, so he 
had edited both. Two Conference members thought 
it was too much of a good thing to have minutes and 
resolutions revised, and one of them asked whether ii 
was competent for the chairman to alter words which 
had been legally adopted. Lord Milner blandly 
answered, “I am a benevolent autocrat here”; and 
his alterations went through without further protest. 
No vital difference was involved, and there was 
nothing of the Great I Am about Lord Milner’s 
manner of inviting the Conference to sanction his 
improvements. The incident was an exhibition of 
Lord Milner’s intense regard for grammar and form. 

THE BENEFIT OF HIS DEFECTS, 

It was also a harbinger of good things to come. It 
was a guarantee that, in fulness of time, there will be in 
South Africa that vigorous opposition to the Govern- 
ment the lack of which at home has been the bane of 
Westminster for eight wretched years. Lord Milner’s 
unsympathetic critics write and speak as though 
nothing but perfection in the High Commissioner 
would satisfy them. They forget that a statesman 
who never makes mistakes never makes anything. In 
Lord Milner’s defects there is almost as much 
hope for Africa as there is in his qualities. His 
failures will stimulate the political capacities of other 
men, and will generate the independent energy which 
will be vital to the country’s progress when he has 
been transferred to another sphere. 

HIS KINDERGARTEN, 

Benevolent autocracy in the chief means bureaucracy 
in his subordinates. The honestest democrats in the 
world become beaureaucrats if they are long enough 
in office, unchecked by popular control. They are 
not blameworthy for exemplifying a characteristic of 
human nature. Hundreds of public appointments 
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have been made in the Transvaal and Orange River 
Colony within the last twelve months. The notion 
that the public service is a feeding ground for younger 
sons is not dead yet. But educated ability is what 
Lord Milner has conscientiously sought. Some of it 
works very like educated ignorance. Sarcastic persons 
in Johannesburg call the imported university youths 
“The Kindergarten.” The new official is called by 
the progressive Boer “ Johnny-come-lately.” 

Where repatriation supervision has been given to 
youngsters whose first-hand experience of life is con- 
temptible, there has been much chastening of tempers 
The bitterest men in the land are South African 
Englishmen who were able to do the commonwealth 
splendid service because they know the Dutch as they 
know themselves, but who were passed over for Johnny- 
come-lately. You should hear some of them discuss 
the Government. 

Off the Rand the population of the Transvaal is, | 
think, about the same as that of Manitoba when I knew 
it sixteen years ago. Sometimes, on the veldt, you 
think you are on the prairie. As I listened to Sir 
Arthur Lawley’s hour-long speech at the inauguration 
of the Legislative Council, spoken from the place 
whence President Kruger used to fulminate against 
his adversaries, I wondered what we should have 


said to such a deliverance in Manitoba in those far-off 


days. Eight new gaols were suggested, among other 
things. It seemed as though the Government likened 


itself to the purchaser of an absolutely unencumbered 
estate to be instantly developed for building purposes. 


V.—JOHANNESBURG. 

A Transvaal journalist, who had as much as anybody 
to do with preaching the justice of bloodshed as a 
grievance-destroyer, likened the Government’s methods 
to those of an architect putting plate-glass windows 
into his structure before the foundations are securely 
laid. Criticism of the Government, and more criticism, 
will do an infinitude of good. It will be the best 
preparation for the disappearance of the foreign Crown 
Colony system; and of course the able men who 
chiefly carry out Lord Milner’s policy will be too 
sensible to proclaim that fault-finding with their 
methods is a grave disqualification for thoroughly 
responsible, thoroughly representative government. 

ITS MORAL MERIDIAN, 

There are lots of able men in Johannesburg. They 

are as honest as they are able. The moral meridian 
‘of the high veldt is not exactly that of the City 
Temple. The rigid commercial morality which drove 
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a Manchester alderman out of the City Council, after 
his invitations were out for his first dinner as Lord 
Mayor, has not spread to Africa. Meantime, some 
things are going on very well. For instance, Cape 
Colony at last has a Corrupt Practices Act, and un- 
successful candidates are not obliged to spend £1,200 
on elections in Cape Town or £1,700 in Kimberley. 

The municipal reformer may take heart of grace 
from Johannesburg. ‘The Town Council has affirmed 
the principle of taxation of land values. The Council 
is composed of Lord Milner’s nominees. It is a more 
capable body than the first elected Council will be, 
though it is making its share of blunders. Able men 
have accepted service under Lord Milner, who will 
not be at the beck and call of King Demos. The 
biggest English-speaking town in Africa is by way of 
being well governed. Good things do occasionally 
come out of Nazareth. 


GAOLBIRDS IN OFFICE, 


It is an entertaining fact that a remarkably heavy pro- 
portion of South African legislators have been in gaol. 
The leader of the pro-British party at the Cape has 
received sentence from Lord Russell. Dotted over the 
Opposition benches of the Cape House of Assembly 
are fine fellows whom martial law put under lock and 
key. When Sir George Farrar was taking the oath 
in the Pretoria Raadzaal, I could not help wondering 
how his sensations compared with those of the day 
he was sentenced to death a few hundred yards away. 
Sir Percy Fitzpatrick, Mr. William Hosken, to name 
only two others who took the oath before Sir Arthur 
Lawley, were Reformers who spent many days in 
Pretoria gaol. 

THE RAIDERS’ REWARD. 


The fact that so many who were gaoled for 
their conspiracy against the Krugerian régime have 
been clothed with authority by Lord Milner is held 
by some to confirm their belief that the mantle of 
the Jameson Raiders fell upon the British Cabinet ; 
and that the early “ martyrs” in the crusade against the 
Republic are now receiving their crowns from a grate- 
ful country. But appearances nearly always deceive. 
Lord Milner wanted the most experienced men he 
could secure to join the Legislative Council. He 
appointed so many Reformers because he had no 
choice. Repentance is a lovely virtue; but you 
can’t expect modern moneymakers, who are also 
lovers of their country, to sit all the time in sack- 
cloth and ashes. 

ARTHUR HAWKES. 


(Zo be continued.) 











An Open Letter to His 


Your ExcCELLENCYy,— 

Although personally unknown to your Excellency, 
I venture to hope that you will not resent the 
liberty which I am taking in thus addressing you 
an Open Letter upon the question of Finland. If 
you had been an ordinary Minister, I should have 
feared that you might have dismissed my respectful 
appeal with some of the commonplace truisms 
about minding one’s own business with which 
mediocrities in office so invariably receive the remon- 
strances which reach them from outside. I feel 
confident that I can convince you that in addressing 
to you this appeal I am in a very strict sense minding 
my own business, and at the same time giving the 
most practical proof. of my confidence in that 
magnanimity and public spirit which lead you to love 
Russia so well that you will even welcome suggestions 
which reach you from other lands, and are expressed 
in another language than your own. 

Notwithstanding this, I have hesitated for many 
months before venturing to submit to you some con- 
siderations which I deem it my duty to bring before the 
Minister whom the Emperor has selected from all his 
subjects as the most competent and capable to direct 
the Ministry of the Interior. ‘The brilliant services 
which you rendered to the unhappy victims of the 
great famine, when you organised relief as the Presi- 
dent of the Imperial Commission, revealed to the 
world those qualities to which I now confidently 
venture to make appeal. 

The Finnish policy, of which General Bobrikoff is 
the local representative, was not due to your initia- 
tive. It was a damnosa hereditas which you took 
over from your predecessor. Had you been free to 
deal with the matter de ovo, the exceptional record of 
the Helsingfors University, for which you are person- 
ally responsible, is sufficient to show that you would 
have dealt with the whole question in a spirit far 
removed from that unintelligent fatuity which appears 
to govern the administration of General Bobrikoff, 
whose method of solving a complex problem always 
reminds me of a blind man, whose fingers are all 
thumbs, trying to thread a needle. 

Nevertheless, it is with the greatest reluctance that 
I force myself to address you upon a question of 
internal administration with which, as an Englishman, 
I have nothing to do. So much mischief has already 
been done by the intermeddling of foreigners in the 
discussion of the Finnish question that I have 
hitherto kept silence, broken from time to time 
by making pleas of extenuation with the object of 
tempering the injustice of the sweeping censures 
pronounced by prejudiced persons upon Russian 
policy in Finland. But I cannot disguise from 

myself the fact that I owe a duty to your Excellency, 
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not in my capacity as a British subject, but as an 
old and long-tried friend of Russia, who for the last 
quarter of a century has at every crisis in the rel:- 
tions between the two countries done his uttermost by 
voice and pen to plead the cause of Russia and to 
‘combat the irrational prejudices of the Russophobisis 
among his own countrymen. In season and out 0! 
season, in times of threatened war and in the happier 
times of settled peace, I have regarded it as a duty 
imposed upon me, alike by patriotism and religion, to 
labour, sometimes at no small risks, for the promotion 
of a better understanding and a more sympatheti: 
appreciation of Russian policy than that which 
generally prevailed in England. 

As your Excellency may possibly know, I have had 
the rare privilege (which would never have been 
accorded to me but for my lifelong advocacy of the 
Anglo-Russian extente) of having been permitted to 
speak with the utmost freedom on questions both ot 
home and foreign policy, to your august master, and 
to his predecessor, Alexander III. 1, therefore, may, 
without presumption, claim my right to be regarded 
as a sincere well-wisher of Russia; and it is on this 
ground, and on this ground alone, that I venture t: 
address you this letter. 

If I may say one word more in extenuation of what 
I am afraid some may regard as an uncalled-for intru- 
sion on my part, I may remind you that to me, at 
least, there is no need to address the exhortation to 
remove the beam from my own eye before I attempt 
to take the mote out of the eye of my neighbour. 
The uncompromising fidelity with which I have 
opposed the mistaken policy of my own Government 
in South Africa is sufficient to show that I do not 
approach the question of Finland from that standpoint 
of unctuous rectitude which often makes British 
criticisms of foreign affairs so odious and so false. | 
hope that I may therefore be permitted to submit to 
you some considerations which seem to me vital to 
the welfare of Russia, without exciting the natural and 
legitimate irritation with which a responsible Minister 
charged with the domestic affairs of a vast Empire must 
naturally regard intermeddling by an unfriendly foreigner. 

I will now proceed, with your permission, to offer 
in all frankness and sincerity some observations con- 
cerning the present deplorable situation in Finland. 
I say “deplorable,” because while it may be unfor- 
tunate for the Finns, it is deplorable for Russia. ‘To 
you, who were in no wise responsible for the initiation 
of the policy from the inevitable development of which 
your Administration suffers, I can speak with the 
utmost freedom of the extent to which the mis- 
handling of the Finnish question has injured Russia, 
compromised the Emperor, and defeated the very 
objects for which it was originally instituted. 
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Of course, it is impossible for me or for anyone 
outside Russia to express any opinion as to whether 
the ends which are supposed to have been gained by 
General Bobrikoff during his reign in Finland have 
been so valuable as to counterbalance all the disad- 
vantages which have been incurred in their pursuit. 
All that I wish to do is to bring before you as clearly 
and simply as possible some of those disadvantages, 
the full extent of which, I am afraid, does not seem 
to have been realised in Russia. Few persons are in 
a position to appreciate more accurately or to feel 
more keenly the disadvantages which have resulted to 
Russia from what, for the sake of brevity, I may 
describe as the Policy of Bobrikoff. For nearly 
a hundred years Finland has been the one con- 
clusive argument which was used by all friends 
of Russia in Western Europe to 
that the principle of autocracy was compatible 
with the widest local autonomy, and that the Tsardom 
and freedom were not necessarily antagonistic. ‘To 
those who devoted frenzied eloquence on the platform 


and in the Press to alarm Europe with visions of 


Cossack despotism, the friends of Russia pointed with 
a smile to the spectacle of a little State lying on the 
very threshold of the Russian capital, which had en- 
joyed for nearly a century, under the benign zgis of the 
Tsardom, liberties superior to those of many nations 
priding themselves upon their Parliamentary system. 
There may be many other illustrations of the facility 
with which the Russian autocracy adjusts itself to the 
needs of local populations ; but there was none which 
appealed so directly, so continually, and so forcibly to 
the mind of the Western World as the happy spectacle 
of a free and contented Finland. It was a vivid 
object-lesson as to the flexibility of the Russian 
system, and a constant refutation of the popular 
prejudice widely spread throughout the West that 
under the shadow of the ‘Tsar's throne liberty 
perished as vegetation withers under the shadow of the 
upas tree. No one has made more use of this argu- 
ment from Finland than myself. No one, therefore, 
feels more bitterly the extent to which Bobrikoff’s 
policy has destroyed the most effective appeal which 
we could make to the imagination of the Western 
world. Finland, which was regarded as the one 
irrefutable argument in favour of the liberality of the 
Russian system, has become its byword of reproach. 
Ten years ago it was the habit of all friends of Russia 
to point with pride to the prosperous, contented, and 
oyal people which dwelt in its own land, enjoying its 
own institutions, sheltered from all attack by the 
puissant protection of the Tsar. Now all this is 
changed, as if by the baleful spell of some malignant 
enchanter. ‘That which was the glory of .Russia has 


become in the eyes of the West her shame and 
disgrace ; and when we endeavour to make the best 
of the Russian case before European and American 
audiences, it is enough for our opponent to hiss the 
word “ Finland” to reduce the advocates of Russia to 
silence, overwhelmed with humiliation. 


I pray you 


demonstrate - 
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to observe that I do not discuss the question whether 
the gain accruing to Russia within her frontiers by 
the Policy of Bobrikoff may or may not compensate 
for all these evils; my task is merely to bring before 
you as clearly as possible the price which Russia has 
paid, is paying, and will continue for long years to 
pay, for the recent revolution that has taken place in 
her dealings with Finland. 

Even more serious, although fortunately not likely 
to be so lasting in its consequences, is the extent to 
which the policy of Bobrikoff has compromised the 
reputation of your august master, the Emperor, and 
has thrown doubts upon the sincerity and good faith of 
the Sovereign who, of all others in Europe, deserved 
best to be shielded by his Ministers against any such 
imputations. On this point I may repeat to you what 
years ago I was privileged to report to the Emperor 
himself. By-a most unfortunate coincidence the first 
steps in the evolution of the Policy of Bobrikoff 
coincided with the appearance of the Imperial Mani- 
festo which summoned the nations of the world to 
confer together for the reductions of the excessive 
burden of the armaments which weighed down the 
resources of mankind. It was my high good 
fortune, after the appearance of that Manifesto, 
to organise and conduct a Crusade of Peace 
in favour of the beneficent aspirations of the 
Emperor. I went from city to city proclaiming to 
crowded audiences the glad tidings of the Emperor's 
proclamation, setting forth from my own personal 
knowledge the passionate sincerity with which 
Nicholas II. longed to deliver the world from the 
incubus which was threatening civilisation itself with 
destruction. No sooner did I conclude my appeal to 
the people to support the Russian Emperor in his 
magnificent attack upon the bloated armaments of the 
modern world, than the spectre of Bobrikoff arose to 
undo the effects of my appeal and chill the enthusiasm 
for the Tsar’s great design which I had succeeded in 
kindling among my audiences. When the resolution 
had been moved expressive of gratitude for the 
Imperial initiative, some member of the audience 
would arise, and ask in tones of cutting irony what 
confidence could be placed in the humanitarian zeal 
of the Tsar, who at the same moment that he 
summoned the nations to a conference for the 
abatement of armaments, was, through General 
Bobrikoff, pressing forward a new military law which 
immensely increased the annual contingent of recruits 
exacted from the Finnish people. ‘“ There is only 
one place in Europe,” they would say, “which is free 
from the curse of militarism, where the blood tax is 
least felt, and where the prosperity of the population 
affords an illustration of the benefits that would result 
from an abatement of the swollen armaments which 
we all detest. That little country is called Finland ; 
but instead of rejoicing in the fact that part of his own 
dominions has escaped the desolating curse against 
which he invokes the combined energies of civilisa- 
tion, what is the T'sar doing? While he summons us 
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to reduce our armaments, he is forcing upon the 
reluctant Finns an increase of their military burdens. 
What can you think of the honesty, of the sincerity, 
of the good faith of the Tsar ?” 

It was my painful experience to listen time and 
again to the approving cheers which hailed an argu- 
ment which was, indeed, uncommonly well stated, and 
the force of which was felt quite as keenly in the 
highest places in Russia as in the town halls of 
England. 

At the Hague during the deliberations of the Con- 
ference, which failed utterly in effecting any stay of 
armaments, the name of Finland was whispered 
sometimes with sadness by the friends of Russia, but 
oftener with triumphant sneering by her enemies, as 
ample justification for disregarding all propositions 


for an arrest of armaments to which the Emperor . 


with his generous enthusiasm and sagacious prescience 
attached so much importance. The Bobrikoffian policy 
may have secured great advantages to Russia in Fin- 
land itself or within the Russian Empire; but they 
must indeed be incalculably important if they have to 
outweigh the immeasurable mischief which that policy 
wrought in discrediting the honour of the Emperor 
and defeating the great object upon which his heart 
was set. 

Nor was it only in England ard at the Hague that 
the policy of Bobrikoff brought about results which 
the Emperor, more than any man, sincerely deplored. 
I need not waste time in saying that I attach no im- 
portance to the alarms excited in Scandinavia by the 
so-called “ Russification of Finland.” I am certain that 
neither the Emperor nor any of his statesmen entertain 
any idea, even as a remote and improbable contingency, 
of interfering in any way with the independence and 
integrity of Sweden and Norway. But as -the imme- 
diate result of the policy adopted in Finland, a great 
alarm has spread throughout Scandinavia. Fortifica- 
tions are being hurriedly erected along the eastern 
frontier to guard against an anticipated Russian 
attack ; the poor people of Sweden are likely to» be 
subjected to still heavier exactions under the head of 
military expenses, in order to defend their country 
against what they regard as the menace foreshadowed 
by the Policy of Bobrikoff. Hence, while the Emperor 

_ summoned in vain the nations of the world to arrest 
the growth of their armaments, General Bobrikoff in 
Finland at the same moment was the direct and only too 
efficient instrument in increasing in Sweden the 
burden of armaments which the Emperor wished to 
raise from the shoulders of the toilers of the world. 

There is another point to which I feel sure you 
will pardon me for alluding, inasmuch as it is a subject 
upon which our experience in the British Empire 
enables us to speak with knowledge bought by painful 
experience. I am afraid that Russian statesmen have 
not yet adequately appreciated the extent to which 
hey are weakening Russia throughout the world by a 
policy which leads to the flight of thousands of 
emigrants from Finland to foreign lands. We in Eng- 
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land have learned only too well what is the political 
result of driving our Irish subjects into exile oversea. 
At this moment the British Empire and the American 
Republic would have been united by a treaty of 
arbitration which was agreed. upon by President 
Cleveland and Lord Salisbury, but which failed of 
ratification in the Senate solely owing to the 
deadly animosity with which the children of Irish 
exiles regarded the Empire from which they had been 
driven. Among the hostile forces with which Britain has 
to reckon in every one of her Colonies, and especially 
in the United States, is the irreconcilable hostility of 
the Irish and the sons of the Irish whom her own 
policy of coercion drove to seek shelter in the free 
lands oversea. ‘The mistake which England persisted 
in for a hundred years in Ireland, General Bobrikoff 
appears to us to be repeating in Finland. When | 
was in St. Petersburg in 1898 I was assured by Count 
Mouravieff, then Foreign Minister: of the Empire, 
that the new military law was introduced solely 
for the purpose of securing a reserved right on the 
part of the Imperial Government to call up an 
additional 5,000 Finns every year for military 
service, but that there was no intention of calling 
more than a couple of hundred extra. “ Russia,” 
said the Count, “has already more soldiers 
than she needs, more soldiers than she can well pay 
for. It would be a folly to call up from Finland any 
more soldiers, and impossible to do so until the Diet 
votes the money to pay for them.” I understand that 
Count Mouravieff’s observations have been justified 
by the policy which has been pursued since you 
became Minister of the Interior. The number of 
soldiers called up every year has been below, rather 
than above, the average summoned to the colours 
before the appointment of General Bobrikoff. I may 
be, of course, misinformed, but you can correct me if 
I am mistaken. The alteration in the military law, 
which began all the trouble in Finland,’ was made 
to secure a legal right to enrol soldiers in Finiand in 
the same proportion as they are enrolled in other 
parts of the Empire, which would give Russia a right 
to summon an additional 5,000 recruits every year 
and to incorporate them in her own army; but, as a 
matter of fact, this reserved right has not been, and is 
not intended to be, put in force. Russia, therefore, 
has gained a right on paper to summon 5,000 recruits 
whom she does not want, for whom she finds it 


‘ difficult to pay, and whom, as a matter of fact, she 


does not summon to the colours: But at what a 
price has this been attained! The emigration of the 
Finns, which only amounted to 3,500 per annum 
before the advent of General Bobrikoff, amounted 
last year to more than 20,000, and this year promises 
to be not much less. ‘The exodus from Finland will 
reproduce for Russia in the United States of America 
what the exodus from Ireland has already wrought 


for Britain. Wherever the Finnish emigrant 
makes his home in the New World there will 
be a centre of bitter, unyielding opposition 
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to Russia and Russian policy. Already the emigra- 
tion of the Jews from Western and South-western 
Russia has created a strong anti-Russian element in 
New York, an element which some believe is strong 
enough to decide elections and deflect the course of 
American policy. But the Jews are suspect, and the 
word of one Finn will carry more conviction to the 
American people than the protestations of a dozen 
Jews. The Finns are weak, powerless, helpless in the 
grasp of the overwhelming power of Russia in their 
own country ; but even as the Irish they may prove 
themselves capable of avenging their wrongs by carrying 
into other lands the poison of an undying hate. Every 
Finn driven abroad, whether by administrative decree 
or by dread of the threatened conscription, will become 
a life-long apostle of Russophobia. Wherever he goes 
he will tell his neighbours that the oath of the Russian 
Tsar is worthless ; that Russian Ministers are perfidi- 
ous, and that for free nations the only attitude to be 
adopted towards the Russian Empire is one of cease- 
less suspicion and vigilant distrust. 

Speaking from the standpoint of one who has 
learned in the sad school of experience what are the 
results of sowing the world with emigrants hostile to 
the Empire in which they were born, I confess it does 
not seem to me that the game of Bobrikoff is worth 
the candle; and whatever accession of strength the 
legal right to levy 5,000 additional, unwilling Finnish 
Tecruits may confer upon the Russian Empire, it is as 
dust in the balance compared with the positive dis- 
advantage of furnishing so palpable an argument, so 
potent a weapon to the enemies of Russia as is 
supplied by the exodus of the Finns which has set in 
as the direct consequence of the new policy. 

Finally, your Excellency, I would appeal to you as 
a Russian patriot, and as the loyal Minister of the 
Emperor, whose one desire is to give peace and 
prosperity to his people, and who finds himself 
thwarted and baffled at every turn by a policy the 
ultimate development of which none of those who 
originated it could have foreseen. It was adopted in 
order to secure the unification of the Empire. It 
has, as its immediate result, converted a population 
which was formerly one of the most contented, 
peaceful, and loyal in the Empire into a seething 
mass of discontent. A population which was one 
of the most efficient bulwarks of the Throne 
has been alienated by what it believes, rightly 
or wrongly, to’ have been a wanton breach of 
faith on the part of the Russian Government. Every 
step towards an outward and material unification 
has carried you further and further away from that 
real union of hearts and consciousness of mutual 
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interest which is the surest foundation of Imperial 
unity. At the beginning of the policy I did my best 
to explain it, to repeat the confident assurances 
which I received from the highest quarters in Russia 
as to the anxious desire of the Emperor to return as 
speedily as possible to the good relations which he 
inherited from his forefathers. But facilis descensus 
Averni. The hand of the Administration, caught in 
the wheel of reaction, had been drawn further and 
further in. Year after year the measures of repression 
have increased and multiplied until your Excellency 
has been driven to have recourse to that last resort 
of statesmen in despair, the arbitrary exile by 
administrative decree of law-abiding citizens whose 
presence in the country the Government is nct strong 
enough to support or courageous enough to face. [| 
have anxiously consulted all those whose opinion upon 
the subject carries weight, and none of them give me 
the least hope of any change for the better so long as 
the present fatal policy is pursued, Coercive measures 
need continually to be rendered more stringent, and 
every increase of stringency increases at the same time 
the dogged hostility of the population which is 
wounded in its tenderest point, and whose very 
devotion to the laws of its country compels it to offer 
a resolute opposition to the acts of those who, instead 
of being administrators of the law, are the supreme 
law-breakers. For the sake of Russia which you love 
so dearly, for the sake of the Emperor whose good 
name is intrusted to your keeping, I would venture 
with all humility, but with all earnestness, to implore 
you to call a halt, to ask vourself, as befits a courageous 
and patriotic statesman, whether this drift towards the 
abyss cannot be checked, and checked at once. The 
four years which have elapsed since General Bobrikoff 
took up his ill-fated residence at Helsingfors have 
surely sufficed to enable you to strike a balance—to 
weigh, on the one hand, what you have gained, against 
what you have lost on the other hand. The decision 
rests largely with your Excellency. It is not for me 
to anticipate your response to this appeal, but I con- 
clude by expressing my deep conviction that no 
conceivable advantages which you may obtain by any 
apparent strengthening of the material or legal posi- 
tion of Russia in Finland can in any way compensate 
for the immeasurable mischief which that policy has 
wrought to Russian interests and Russian honour all 
over the world. 


I have the honour to be, 
Your Excellency’s obedient servant, 
WILLIAM T. STEAD, 
Lonpon, July 315¢, 1903. 
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The above unintelligible scrawl is the autograph signature of the late King Alexander of Servia, which, 


on the historic stance of March 18th, was handed to Mrs. Burchell, folded in four and enclosed in an open ¥ 


envelope, which was not opened until after the prediction had been made. The piece of paper on which it was 


written was soiled and creased. It contained no other word or mark or sign to indicate its origin. The only F 


authentic report of the stance and of the prediction was published in the last number of the REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 
St will be remembered that it was on account of this prediction that M. Mijatovitch, then Servian Minister in 


London, wrote on March 28th to his Sovereign in Belgrade urging him to be on his guard against an attempi F 


to assassinate him inside the Palace. 


How the Society for Psychical Research 
Investigated the Servian Story. 


——— <= 


THE story of the clairvoyant’s prediction of the 
assassination of the King and Queen of Servia appeared 
in all the newspapers, but it did not seem to have 
attracted the attention of the Society for Psychical 
Research. Mr. Stead then drew the attention of the 
Society to the subject, and in due course Mr. Pid- 
dington came down to Mowbray House to “ investi- 
gate.” 

* INVESTIGATION.” 

Mr. Stead was in another part of the building, 
so Mr. Piddington interviewed Mr. Stead’s private 
secretary, who told him that he had forgotten 
nearly everything that was said at the séance, and 
therefore he could not say anything about the predic- 
tion. He pointed out, however, that Mr. Macdonald 
was mistaken in several points, and that he only 
agreed with him in having an utter disbelief 
in spiritualism. Thereupon Mr. Piddington went 
away. 

Another member of my staff was present at the 
interview. I asked her what passed. She wrote me 
as follows :— 

“T was present on Friday, June roth, when Mr. 
Piddington came to see your secretary. He did 
not say that the prediction had not taken place—he 
simply said that he had not noticed what was going 
on, because earlier in the day Mrs. Burchell had said 
several things which were mistaken, and therefore he 
had not paid much attention to her. Mr. Piddingten 
took no notes of the conversation. I considered at 
the time that Mr. Piddington came with a precon- 
ceived idea which he wished confirmed, and with no 
notion of research at all.” 
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My secretary informed me that Mr. Piddington 
as he departed had remarked that the only piece of 
evidence worth considering was that of the Servian 
Minister, and he was under the impression that 
Mr. Piddington intended to go at once to M. Mijato- 
vitch and investigate the one piece of evidence which 
seemed to him of any importance. 

JUDGMENT. 

That, however, turned out to be a misapprehension 
of the ways of the Society for Psychical Research under 
its present management. Mr. Piddington, instead of 
making any inquiries of M. Mijatovitch, returned to 
the office of the Society and directed the secretary to 
write me the following gem of an epistle, which I have 
the greatest pleasure in reproducing 7x extenso :-— 


“The Society for Psychical Research. 
“20, Hanover Square, London, W. 
“June rgth, 1903. 

“ Dear Mr. Stead,—I am much obliged to you for 
your letter of June 16th, in reply to my inquiries 
about the case of the prediction of the murder of the 
King of Servia. 

“Mr. Piddington has just been to Mowbray House 
to see you about it. He found you out, unfortunately, 
but was able to interview your secretary. From 
the information which he gave him, we do not 
feel that it is worth while pursuing the investi- 
gation any further. We much regret this, as the case 
would, we think, have been a very valuable one if it 
could have been well established. But it seems to 
depend entirely on the recollections of the persons 
present, since no notes were taken at the time, and 
their recollections and statements differ so widely and 
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A CLAIRVOYANT VISION. 


in such essential particulars that it seems impossible 
to establish what occurred. If we published anything 
about it, we could not suppress the negative evidence 
of your secretary and Mr. Macdonald, who agree in 
maintaining that no prediction at all was made in 
their presence, and that a great deal of conversation 
about Servia and Servian affairs had been going on 
beforehand, and many leading questions addressed to 
the medium by Mr. Lazarovitch. We have, further, 
Mrs. Burchell’s own statement (in S¢._James’s Gazette) 
that the envelope containing the King’s name was 
given to her open, so that she might have seen what 
was written inside it. 

“ To establish anything so far beyond the faculties 
we are acquainted with as prevision would require 
yery unexceptionable evidence ; but I am afraid this 
case cannot be held to contribute anything towards it. 
We are none the less grateful to you for the trouble 
you have taken to put us on the track of obtaining 
information about it.—Yours truly, 

“ ALICE JOHNSON.” 


WHAT THIS PROVES. 


I must confess that the old Adam within me simply 
chortled with joy on finding that without any effort 
on my part there had been thrust into my hand such 
a damning piece of evidence, proving to the very hilt 
the complaint which, in comntou with all the more 
zealous members of the Society, I have made against 
the way in which the “ investigations” of the Society 
are now conducted. What need we further witnesses, 
when the officials of the Society thus under their own 
hand proclaim their gross incompetence for the task 
which they have undertaken to perform ? 

The Society for Psychical Research was consti- 
tuted and is maintained from year to year by men 
and women who believed that their money was 
devoted to the establishment of an Impartial Court of 
scientific investigation into the mysterious and elusive 
phenomena of the psychic world. The functions of 
such a Court are negative and positive. The nega- 
tive or destructive side of its duty—a side to which it 
has devoted the greater part of its energy—has been 
the exposure of frauds, and the demonstration of the 
baselessness of widely-accepted beliefs. The positive 
side is the anxious and persistent pursuit and careful 
scientific sifting of every fragment of evidence that 
would tend to establish on a sure foundation the 
hidden laws which govern psychic phenomena. 


GUILTY ON TWO COUNTS. 


Whether regarded from the negative or the positive 
side of its mission, the above letter is a plea of guilty 
without extenuating circumstances. Let us examine, 
in the first place, the failure of the Society on the 
negative side. The prediction of Mrs. Burchell has 
gone throughout all the world. No prophecy of our 
time has been noised abroad so widely. In the Old 
World and the New the press is ringing with the report 
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of the clairvoyant vision which was afterwards so singu- 
larly realised. A society which devoted endless pains 
to the “exposure” of Madame Blavatsky was surely 
bound to subject a claim so notorious to the most 
searching investigation, if only for the purpose of 
proving there was nothing in it. Instead of taking 
even the first step towards a close investigation, Mr. 
Piddington sniffs at the evidence which he does not 
even take the trouble to collect, and dismisses the 
whole affair as “not worth while pursuing the investi- 
gation any further.” There would be more sehse in 
this observation if they had even begun the investigation. 
All that Mr. Piddington did was to talk for a short 
time to one of the persons present in a company of 
fifteen, who were assembled in the large room of the 


restaurant where the vision was described. Finding 
that this solitary individual, who was bored and 


sceptical, had. forgotten almost everything that had 
passed on the evening in question, Mr. Piddington at 
once passes judgment without even taking the trouble 
to hear the one witness whose evidence he cadmitted 
was of some value. If this is the way that the Society 
“pursues” its “investigations,” no one need be 
surprised that for some time past its name has stunk 
in the nostrils of all those who are seriously in earnest 
about its great quest. 


A SUGGESTIVE PARALLEL. 


But when we come to examine this astonishing and, 
I do not hesitate to say, disgraceful, letter from the 
positive side of the Society’s mission, the confession 
of guilt becomes more amazing from its cool effrontery. 
Imagine what would become of civil society if our 
law courts prosecuted their inquiries into, let us say, 
cases of murder in this perfunctory fashion. Yet an 
investigation into a case of clairvoyance demands 
even more skill, more patience, more perseverance 
than an investigation into the Moat Farm murder. If 
we draw a parallel between the two cases, the contrast 
will become apparent even to the pedants and prigs 
who have been the curse of the Society. A woman 
mysteriously disappears, and foul play is suspected in 
pne case. In the other case a mysterious warning is 


given to the King of Servia, avowedly on the 
strength of a clairvoyant’s prediction. In order 
to clear up the mystery of the Moat Farm 


the police are employed continuously for weeks 
searching for the body of the missing woman, In 
order to clear up the mystery of the clairvoyant 
warning Mr. Piddington disdains even to jump into a 
cab and drive to 51, Palace Gardens Terrace, where 
in the Servian Minister’s journal of March 24th he 
would have found written evidence as to the fact that 
the prediction had been made three months before 
the assassinations took place. 

In the murder case the Treasury carefully piece 
together every shred of evidence, direct and indirect, 
in order to bring home the murder to the accused 
man. In the clairvoyant case Mr. Piddington, as the 
representative of the Society, decides that it is not 








worth while pursuing the investigation on the follow- 
ing grounds :— 
EXCUSE NO. I.—NO NOTES. 


1. Because the case “seems to depend entirely on 
the recollections of the persons present, since no notes 
were taken at the time.” Upon this I would only ask 
Mr. Piddington what a judge would say of the plea of 
a counsel for the defence who asked that a murderer 
should be acquitted because the witnesses—in this case 
thirteen—did not take notes at the moment the blow 
was sttuck, and had therefore to depend entirely upon 
their recollections? If such a plea were admitted no 
murderer would ever be convicted. By the evidence 
of two witnesses it was said of old time every word 
shall be established. Not at all, says Mr. Piddington ; 
the evidence of a dozen witnesses goes for nothing 
unless they made notes of what they saw and heard 
at the time. 

NO. 2.—CONFLICTING EVIDENCE. 


2. But secondly, says this sapient Daniel come to 
judgment, ‘their recollections and statements differ 
so widely and in such essential particulars that it 
seems impossible to establish what occurred.” 

Mr. Piddington’s assertion as to its impossibility 
would command more respect if he had ever taken 
the trouble to collect their recollections and state- 
ments. He pronounces judgment without hearing 
the evidence of any person present, save the one 
person who frankly says that his memory is a blank 
and that he does not remember what occurred. In 
a scientific investigation it is idle for Mr. Piddington 
to attempt to ride off on the plea that he has read 
anonymous letters in the press or unverified state- 
ments of newspaper reporters. Just imagine what the 
S.P.R. would say if it were asked to accept as 
evidence on the reality of any phenomenon the 
unsifted secondhand gossip of the daily press. But 
what is sauce for the goose is sauce for the gander. 


NO. 3.—NEGATIVE EVIDENCE. 


3. But Mr. Piddington’s secretary continues: “ If 
we published anything about it, we could not suppress 
the negative evidence of your secretary and Mr.°* 
Macdonald, who agree in maintaining that no predic- 
tion at all was made in their presence.” Who has ever 
asked them to suppress evidence either negative or 
positive? What we are entitled to ask is that they 
will first collect it, and then report it accurately. In 
asserting that my secretary agrees with Mr. Macdonald 
in maintaining that no prediction at all was made, Mr. 
Piddington states what is absolutely false. My secre- 
tary at once contradicted the statement. He neither 
denied nor affirmed. He simply said he did not 
remember, after three months, what had taken place. 
This is twisted into an assertion that he stated no 
prediction at all was made! 


“ SYLVANUS.” 


Fortunately my secretary’s version is supported by 
an independent witness, and Mr. Piddington, when 
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challenged, had to admit that he had misrepresented 
the evidence of the only witness to whom he had 
spoken. Further, Mr. Piddington talks about Mr. 
Macdonald. Who is Mr. Macdonald? Has Mr. 
Piddington ever seen him, or heard from him? ‘The 
fact is that two letters signed “Sylvanus” appeared 
in the St. James’s Gazette, in which amid a mass of 
maundering and inaccurate irrelevance, the writer, 
whoever he was, stated that which was demonstrably 
false. When a dozen credible persons swear that they 
heard Mrs. Burchell describe her vision of the assassina- 
tion, the one man who asserts that she never described 
any such scene may be summarily written off as 
a false witness, especially when he shrinks from 
substantiating his assertion by signing his name. 
Until Mr. Macdonald comes out into the open, 
and, subjecting his “flat contradiction” to cross- 
examination, vindicates his right to be regarded as an 
honest man and credible witness of decent repute, 
we may safely wipe all the rigmarole of “Sylvanus ” 
off the slate. It is as if it never existed. No Court 
could possibly take any cognizance of such testimony. 
What “Sylvanus” says is no more evidence than 
“what the soldier said.” But Mr. Piddington is so 
eager to discredit the evidence in favour of the 
clairvoyant vision, that he actually quotes “ Sylvanus” 
as a witness, and insults and misrepresents my secre- 
tary by saying that he agrees with the one man with 
whom my secretary told him explicitly he disagreed. 


NO. 4.—PREVIOUS CONVERSATION, 


4. But the excuses of the shirker are endless. 
Mr. Piddington, through his secretary, asserts that a 
great deal of conversation ahout Servian affairs had 
been going on beforehand, and therefore, I suppose, 
because I had talked about Servia at dinner, it 
naturally followed that Mrs. Burchell would see a 
vision of the assassinations at Belgrade an hour later ! 
If Mr. Piddington had taken the trouble to inquire he 
would have learned that not one word was said about 
Servia in the hearing of the medium that suggested 
directly or indirectly that the King was in danger. 

NO. 5.—LEADING QUESTIONS. 

5. Further, that he asserts that many leading ques- 
tions were addressed to the medium by M. Lazaro- 
vitch. Again I ask, how does Mr. Piddington know 
this? Either he has been told it by some one who 
was present, or he invented it all out of his own 
head. In the former case his informant lied, and can 
be proved to have lied; in the second ease the guilt 
of bearing false witness rests upon Mr, Piddington’s 
own head. 

NO. 6,—THE ENVELOPE NOT SEALED. 


6. Mr. Piddington’s final objection is that Mrs. 
Burchell says that the envelope was given to her open, 
and therefore, argues this profound logician, she mig/f 
have seen what was written inside it; and therefore, I 
suppose, if she did—which Mr. Piddington does not 
even venture to assert—it naturally follows that she 
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would see or invent a story that she saw the King’s 
assassination. What rubbish is all this. 


**Mark now, how a plain tale shall put you down!” 


Mrs. Burchell did not open the envelope; she did 
not look at the word written on the sheet of paper 


, enclosed, and—this might convince even Mr. Podmore 


—if she had done so she would have been none the 
wiser, for the word Alexander was written in the 
Cyrillian characters used by all Servians, and therefore 
would have conveyed no meaning to her mind. When 
it was d splayed afterwards I could not decipher it, 
and Mrs. Burchell quite accurately described it as 
seeming to her a mere scrawl. 
Qa E. D. 

Mr. Piddington’s conclusion is worthy of his argu- 
ments. ‘To establish anything so far beyond the 
faculties we are acquainted with as previston would 
require very unexceptionable evidence.” Agreed. “But, 
lam afraid this case cannot be held to contribute 
anything towards it.” Afraid, indeed, when it is not 
denied that he neither collected the evidence nor 
sifted it, but confined himself to misrepresenting the 
statement of the solitary witness whom he did see, 
and to using every second-hand fable, irrelevant or 
otherwise, to discredit the first-hand evidence of 
unimpeachable witnesses ! 

THE DEADLY PARALLEL. 


Again to return to our parallel between the methods 
of the Court of Justice investigating the Moat Farm 
murder and the method of the Society for Psychical 
Research. It is admitted that to establish the guilt of 
any British citizen demands unexceptionable evidence. 
But what would we think of a Court which on that 
pretext absolutely refused to collect-the evidence, and 
used paragraphs in anonymous letters to the press to 
suggest the falsehood that the accessible evidence was 
not unexceptionable, and misquoted the evidence of 
the only witness whose memory failed him, in order to 
twist it into an assertion, which he never made, that 
the murder never was committed, while the victim’s 
corpse was being sat upon by a coroner’s jury. 

DID WE SUBSCRIBE FOR THIS KIND OF “ RESEARCH ” ? 

This won’t do, as even Mr. Podmore must admit. 
Excellent and useful as has been this instance of 
clairvoyance in itself as establishing the reality of the 
capacity for prevision in the human mind, its chief 
immediate practical benefit has been the opportunity 
which it has afforded us of exposing to all the world, 
and especially to members of the Society for Psychical 
Research, the fashion in which the funds subscribed 
to investigate and discover truth are used to defeat the 
very ends for which the Society was constituted. 

Mr. Podmore was bad enough. But varying the 
old couplet, which said— 

As Pitt is to Addington 

So London is to Paddington, 
we may say— 

As London is to Paddington 

So Podmore is to Piddington. 


YLIM 


If the Society for Psychical Research is not to 
perish amid the denunciations of its own subscribers, 
a clean sweep must be made of this elaborate pre- 
tence of making investigation apparently for the 
purpose of burking the discovery of the truth. The 
“investigators” in the S.P.R. now find themselves 
very much in the position of Frau Rothe, and of 
other mediums whose pretensions it has mercilessly 
exposed. One thing at least no candid reader of the 
foregoing pages will deny. Not the greatest scamp 
who ever foisted bogus materialisations upon his 
credulous dupes has been detected in a more 
flagrant failure to fulfil his obligations than 
that of which the Society for Psychical Research 
now stands convicted, when its secretary attempted 
to palm off Mr. Piddington’s perusal of news- 
paper paragraphs and Mr. Piddington’s conversa- 
tion with a~ single witness, whose memory was 
a blank, as an adequate investigation justifying them 
in pronouncing judgment that “ it was not worth while 
pursuing the investigation further” of one of the most 
famous and best attested instances of prophetic 
clairvoyance that has occurred since the Society was 
founded. 

THE STANDARD OF THE S.P.R. 


On submitting a proof of the foregoing pages to 
some members of the Society for Psychical Research, 
I was told that the Piddington-Podmorian clique 
who rule the proceedings of the Society would find it 
easy to reply to my criticisms. ‘They will say, 1 am 
told, that the evidence is “not up to their standard.” 
And when I inquire what may be the meaning of this 
cryptic phrase, I am further informed that, according 
to the standard of the, Society, no evidence is good 
enough unless the witnesses committed to writing 
immediately after hearing or seeing any psychical 
phenomenon a minute and detailed report of what they 
had witnessed. ‘To this I have two remarks to make. 
The first is this. The evidence that a clairvoyant pre- 
diction was made in March under circumstances 
which led the Servian Minister to warn his Sovereign 
of the peril of being assassinated in his palace was 
committed to writing by him when he received the 
information, and is attested by the written entry in 
the journal of the Minister in question nearly three 
months before the prediction was fulfilled. ‘The 
second is, that if the Society has laid down such a 
standard, there is no further need of evidence as to its 
utterly absurd self-stultifying policy. 


ITS ABSURDITY. 


The police might as well refuse to investigate a 
burglary unless the burglar was photographed in the act. 
For in the nature of things all the most important 
psychic phenomena occur quite unexpectedly. They 
sometimes frighten witnesses too much for them to 
take notes at the time, and, which is more frequent, 
they often pass without record because their import- 
ance is not realised till afterwards. 








LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


—————————_——_ 


LEO XIII. 
SoME TRIBUTES TO THE LATE Pope. 

In the Quarterly Review there is a good article on 
Leo XIII., which pays high tribute to his personal 
character, but criticises somewhat severely his political 
career, 

AS A STATESMAN, 

The Reviewer says :— 

As a statesman and diplomatist Leo XIII. has scarcely 
merited the encomiums which the Press has so lavishly bestowed 
upon him during many years. His policy has been rather that 
of the opportunist, at once bold and clever, than that of the far- 
seeing statesman. It might almost be said to embody the subtle 
but radical difference existing between statecraft and statesman- 
ship. In no single instance in which Leo XIII. pitted himself 
against European diplomacy has his action gained for the Holy 
See more than a temporary victory ; while the price paid to gain 
the friendship of the various Governments which might one day 
bring pressure to bear upon Italy in order to compel the latter 
to restore the temporal power, was occasionally so high as to 
endanger the spiritual interests of Roman Catholicism itself. 

The insatiable political ambition of the Pope, and of those 
who shaped his policy, robbed his diplomatic triumph of any solid 
after-effects. In his struggle with the Prussian government, as 
afterwards in his more insidious policy towards France, Leo XIII. 
overrated the strength of the weapons he condescended to 
employ ; and neither in Germany nor in France does it appear 
that Roman Catholicism will reap any lasting benefits from the 
temporary triumphs obtained by Vaticanism during the late 
pontificate. 

AS A SOCIALIST. 

The Reviewer thinks that the Pope aspired to be a 
great social reformer, and might have succeeded—if 
he had stood to his guns :— 

His personal conception of the duties ‘of the Church towards 
the labouring classes was Catholic in the broadest and best sense 
of the term. It was sucha conception as befitted the chief 
pastor of Christendom. His aim was nothing less than the recon- 
struction of social order among the masses, and the placing of 
the relations between capital and labour, between employer and 
employed, on a common basis of mutual responsibility, the 
foundation of this common basis being the Word of God as inter- 
preted by His Church, It is possible, nay, even probable, that 
had Leo XIII. been a strong enough Pope to shake himself free 
from the retrograde influences surrounding him, and a strong 
enough man to overcome his own latent dread of Socialism as an 
irreligious movement, he would have succeeded in so dividing 
the Socialist forces that everything in those forces making for 
the prosperity of humanity would have ultimately been at the 
service and disposal of Latin Christianity, at least, in such 
countries as number a large Roman Catholic population. 

The publication of his famous encyclical on Labour 
was followed by the formation of a powerful Christian 
Socialist party in Italy :— 

The movement soon aroused the suspicion and enmity of the 
Jesuits and the Ultramontane party at the Vatican, with the 
result that, on January 18th, 1901, the Pope issued an encyclical 
‘Graves de communi re,” by which the more liberal concessions 
made in the ‘‘ Rerum Novarum ” were practically annulled. The 
new encyclical inhibited the Christian Democrats from political 
action, and placed them under the direct ecclesiastical guidance 
of the ‘‘ Opera dei Congressi Cattolici,” This was followed by 
a note addressed by Cardinal Rampolla, the papal Secretary of 
State, and, as many believe, the evil genius of Leo XIII, to the 
Italian bishops. In this document Christian Democrats and all 
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Catholic writers and individuals occupying themselves with 
Catholic matters are ordered ‘‘ always to keep the people min«- 
ful of the intolerable position of the Holy See since the usurpa- 
tion of its civil principality.” It further gives the bishops entirc 
control of the Christian Democratic movement. 


As A CONSERVATIVE. 

Mr. Wilfrid Ward contributes to the Fortnight/; 
Review a long article on Pope Leo XIII. It is a 
summary, rather than an appreciation, and is somewhat 
scrappy and disjointed. He regards the late Pope as 
distinctly a Conservative. He never had the belief in 
liberty which led Pius IX., in 1846, so nearly to accept 
the alliance of Mazzini. He believed merely in 
recognising and making use of the modern spirit :— 

We must use the modern liberties—our ultimate ideal being 
largely to get rid of them. Pius IX. began with a certain 
sanguine trust in the more generous features of modern Liberalisn:. 
Disappointment led to reaction, and made him the intransigean: 
opponent of all that savoured of Liberalism. Leo never idealise:! 
Liberalism ; and, consequently, he was kinder to it. There nevei 
appeared in his utterances any enthusiasm for the sacred rights 0! 
liberty, or even much appreciation of the value of liberty in the 
search for truth. His frequent deprecation of free discussion 
was not tempered by an express recognition of its indispensable 
necessity in certain fields of inquiry. Truth was regarded hy 
him as the possession of the Church, 

His intellectual Conservatism made some thinkers 
tremble lest a veritably medizeval standard should be 
insisted on in philosophy and Biblical studies. 

Dreams or prejudices may have existed, but they never 
practically and permanently misled him, His dreams of reunion 
with the East and with England have been smiled at, but his 
critics cannot point to any rash act to which they led him. His 
ideal of a universal reign of Thomistic philosophy alarmed 
some of our best thinkers, but it was not, in the long run, 
pressed to practical excess. His sympathy with Christian 
Democracy was in his public utterances carefully safeguarded, 
In the matter of Biblical criticism, if he did not fully appreciate 
the situation intellectually, his practical action was in course of 
time guided by the real needs of the hour. 

Most of Mr. Ward’s article deals with the historical 
aspect of the Pope’s work. Among the features of 
the reign which he mentions are the numerous 
creations of new hierarchies, the movement towards 
centralisation, the multiplication of ecclesiastical 
colleges in Rome, his encouragement of historical 
studies, and his liberality in throwing open the 
Vatican library even to non-Catholics. 

A Younc Sou, EMBALMED. 

The Contemporary Review opens with a_ very 
interesting article, signed “ Emilio Elbano,” on the 
late Pope. The writer paints a very clear picture of 
the Pope’s character, which seems to have been 
dominated by the Ultramontane doctrine of absolutism. 
The Pope, he says, never changed. The Pecci of 
nineteen speaks, writes, and doubtless thinks as did 
Leo XIII. on the throne of St. Peter. Original 
research, independent thought, fair criticism, philo- 
sophic doubt, were always regarded as ways that lead 
to perdition. “One feels tempted to speak of an 
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embalming of the young soul, of its preservation in 
theological spirits, rather than of a natural growth.” 
THE POPE AS PUSHFUL. 
The writer remarks that the Pope was by no means 
the ultra-spiritual, selfless being that is generally made 
out. From the beginning of his career he showed a 


His Eminence James Cardinal Gibbons, the one Anglo- 
Saxon Member of the Conclave, in his full Robes. 


(From the Painting by Eduardo Guaccimanni.) 


great deal of worldly ambition. It would be a grave 
mistake to accept the estimate of those enthusiastic 
and uncritical biographers who stamp the Holy 
Father's every act, intention and word as that of a 
canonised saint, with the hall mark of absolute selfles- 
ness and entire resignation to God’s will. He hada 
good eye for the main chance, and as long ago as 
1837 was writing :— 

** Thanks to the favour of his Holiness, I am now on a new 
road, on which I will strive with all my might to meet the wishes 
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of the family and contribute in every way to what may increase 
its honour and glory. Since I entered upon my present career 
I have pursued only one aim: I endeavoured to do my very 
utmost to render my conduct praiseworthy in order to advance in 
hierarchical posts, and thereby at the same time to raise the well- 
merited consideration which our family enjoys in the country. 
As I am still young, I shall doubtless win such a career as will 
redound to the family honour, always provided that my conduct 
remains blameless, and that I do not lack interest—two indis- 
pensable conditions in Rome, as you know, in order to rise 
surely and swiftly.” 

He was a brilliant and solid administrator. When 
severity seemed essential he employed it, and no sup- 
plications could turn him from his course, but the 
moment he was able to dispense with it he was mild, 
indulgent, paternal. Security of life and property 
were the firstfruits of his rule ; he then bettered the 
conditions of social life, had good roads constructed, 
furthered trade and industry, lightened the burden 
of taxation, and left nothing undone to win the 
people : ‘ 

RULER AND BENEFACTOR. 

As a bishop he regulated the finances of his diocese with 
extreme care and he made serious financial 
sacrifices in order to raise the status of his clergy, paid out of 
his own slender purse the salaries of some of the professors of 
his Seminary, founded a fund for old and invalided ecclesiastics, 
came generously to the aid of the famine-stricken population 
(1853), opened a school for the education of girls of the working 
classes, to whom, when their conduct was satisfactory, he had 
dowries given on their marriage day, and last, but not least, he 
had homes founded for fallen women desirous of leading clean 
lives and regaining their position in society. In a word, his 
purse was ever open to succour the poor and suffering. 


pertect success, 


THE POPE AS CENSOR. 

But the knowledge of how to use worldly instru- 
ments for worldly ends never forsook him, and he was 
as acute in his old age as in his youth :— 

As a diplomatist it is no exaggeration to say that he had not 
his equal in Europe or the world. To find another statesman 
worthy to rank with Leo XIII. as a clever mover of human 
pawns on the chessboard of the world, one must hark back to 
the Italy of the Middle Age. From the Press, too, he hoped 
much and realised not a little. In Rome alone he had for a 
considerable time no less than five journals in his service, the 
editors of which were absolutely dependent on his nod. Above 
all things he required that they should display prudence, fore- 
sight and moderation in form. A blunder he never pardoned. 
The French editor of one of those journals, having attacked 
with excessive bitterness and unpapal brutality the Italian 
Government, was accused by the Government Press of abusing 
the law of hospitality, and threatened with expulsion. He 
replied by saying that Rome being the patrimony of the Pope, 
he, as a Catholic, had a better right to be there than the 
supporters of a dynasty which had entered its gates by force. 
The Pope, on reading that article, dismissed the editor on the 
spot, and silenced the journal for ever. The Pontiff, who may 
without any exaggeration be described as the most modern of the 
Cardinals of Rome, possessed a very clear notion of the value of 
money as a means of influence, and he was not chary of using 
it. Indeed, it was on his own initiative that a vast politico- 
financial enterprise was called into being many years ago, the 
aim and object of which was to supply motive power to the 
Holy See. 


PRESS 


AN ANGLICAN ESTIMATE. 

The Church Quarterly Review contains a sym- 
pathetic survey of the career of Leo XII[. His 
pastoral charges of 1877 and 1878 are summed up 
by the Reviewer in two names—“ for the philosophy 
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of religion Gioberti, for politics Lammenais.” He 
had then “already pronounced the name of Christian 
Economics.” Of his recognition of the French 
Republic in February, 1890, it is recalled that Signor 
Castelar exclaimed, “ I know few political manifestos in 
history to be compared with this of Leo XIII.” And 
“in high circles it was rumoured that when Emperor 
Alexander had read this epoch-making document, he 
observed, ‘I see now that the French Republic is 
neither a dream nor a danger.’” His encyclical on 
the condition of the working-classes (in 1891) the 
Reviewer describes as “ probably the greatest event of 
his reign,” and quotes with approval Mons. de Vogiié, 
that “the Holy Father has not indeed solved 
the social problem, but he has stated it more pre- 
cisely than ever was done before.” The result has 
been a “movement so vast on the surface that we 
dare not attempt a map of it” :— 

If an extreme form of Socialist propaganda should ever 
frighten Governments, and the day dawn when it is said, ‘‘ La 
Commune, voila l’ennemi!” a coalition .between the Roman 
Church, the Constitutional States abroad, and a large section of 
the working class may be anticipated with confidence. For 
such a union the Encyclical, just because it is in theory some- 
what of a compromise, would be admirably suited. Its mode-* 
ration may prove to be its strength. But meanwhile it has done 
much to prevent an early crisis, and to smooth over transitions, 
should they turn out to be inevitable. 


The Constitution for the Eastern Churches, pub- 
lished in 1894, will, says the Reviewer, remain as a 
draft or protocol on which, at some future day, the 
union of the Churches may be attempted. His 
appeals to this country did indeed acknowledge that 
religion in Great Britain rested on the Bible, “and 
this was a fresh note in Papal encyclicals.” The 
Reviewer thus summarises the late Pope’s distinctive 
achievement :— 

By his action as well as his teaching, Leo shook off the 
incubus which for a hundred years and more had been fastened 
on the Church ; he broke the entangling alliance of “‘ Altar and 
King,” he disowned the Bourbons, and he blessed Democracy 
altogether. Ifthe Roman Pontiff could not be reconciled with 
‘* progress, Liberalism, and modern civilisation,” taken in a bad 
sense, he could show that they were capable of a better, and, as 
it was boldly said, he might baptise 1789 after receiving its 
abjuration. No later Pope can undo these things, With 
Pius IX. the old order came at last to an end: with Leo XIII. 
the new has started on its way. 


THE CONCLAVE. 


Dr. Dillon, in the Contemporary Review, writes at 
length on the Conclave. Dr. Dillon says he is con- 
vinced that the right of veto possessed by the great 
Catholic powers will never again be employed in any 
Conclave. He thinks that neither Italian citizens nor 
Vatican officials desire a reconciliation with the 
Quirinal. A Papacy which would live in friendship 


with the Italian Government would be, ipso facto, 
shorn of half its splendour and deprived of much of 
its liberty of action :— 

The crown of martyrdom and the belief that it encircles the 
brow of the Sovereign Pontiff contributes more efficaciously to 
win for him the hearts of millions of his spiritual children than 
the most brilliant diplomatic successes, 


CEREMONIES OF THE CONCLAVE. 

There is a very useful article in the Monthly Review 
by Mr. F. W. Rolfe, explaining the various ceremonies 
connected with the Pope’s death, and the ritual of the 
Conclave. Mr. Rolfe, I notice, confirms the much- 
disputed story about the tapping of the dead Pope’s 
brow with a silver mallet. He mentions that Cardinal 
Oregli, being the only creation of Pius IX., will have 
his cell at the Conclave hung with green, whereas 
the cells of all the other Cardinals are hung with 
violet. In theory, as the election of the Pope is a 
manifestation of the Holy Spirit, not only Cardinals 
but all baptised males are eligible for the Papacy. 
There have been several cases of Popes who were 
not first Cardinals. The ceremony of the Adoration 
which takes place after the new Pope’s election is ren- 
dered to God, whose vice-regent on earth is the Pope, 
and not to the Pope himself :— 

The insignia of the apostolate are the Fisherman’s Ring, the 
Keys of Heaven and Hell, the Triple Cross, the Triple Crown, 
Tiara, or Triregno. The Pope receives the Ring at his election. 
A few days later he is crowned by the Cardinal-Archdeacon in 
the basilica of St. Peter-by-the-Vatican. On the morning of 
his incoronation he is awakened by a procession of curial pre- 
lates, who gravely ostend the bronze figure of a crowing cock in 
remembrance of the fall of his first predecessor, St. Peter. In 
the Sistine Chapel he- is vested for mass in red, with precious 
mitre of gold and gems. Preceded by seven acolytes with seven 
candles and the triple cross, he descends to St, Peter’s. At the 
Holy Door he receives the homage of the Chapter. At the 
Gregorian Chapel he receives cardinalitial and prelatial homage. 
Ambassadors and hereditary princes join his train. The 
Hereditary Princes-Assistant at the Pontifical Throne, Colonna 
and Orsini, walk at his right and left, equally placed lest, in 
view of their immemorial, interminable, incomprehensible, here- 
dity feud, they should fight for precedence. 
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The Anglo-Japanese Gazette. 

THIS excellent periodical begins this month its second 
year of publication, and does so with a very useful and 
well-arranged number. There is an article by Mr. 
Alfred Stead on Baron Shibusawa, of whom he says, 
“What the Marquis Ito has done for diplomatic and con- 
stitutional Japan, that Baron Shibusawa has accom- 
plished with regard to its commercial development.” 
This character sketch is number two of a series dealing 
with “Great Men of Japan,” which will run during the 
coming year. A very valuable paper, well illustrated, is 
that of Mr, Leslie Elphinstone on the Imperial Japanese 
Navy, which forms the first article dealing with these 
important subjects. From it we learn that in 1902 Japan 
had a navy aggregating 241,183 tons, with an active 
personnel of 30,280 officers and men, and a reserve of 
3,925. The other features of the magazine are well up 
to their usual high standard. 
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Miss ALICE KATHERINE FALLOows tells in the 
Century Magazine how New York endeavours to secure 
pure milk. At present there are daily left a million-and- 
a-half quarts throughout the city, drawn from 10,000 
farms in five States. Things have advanced so well that 
now, when a housewife reads on a bottle-cap, “ Inspected 
by the Milk Commission of the Medical Society of the 
County of New York,” she can be sure that the milk is 
pure and clean. It would be well if London were to 
copy New York in this method of fighting disease. 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S POLICY. 
From Various Points oF VIEW. 

Boru the great Quarterly Reviews, which have con- 
tended with each other for nearly a hundred years 
upon political questions, agree in condemning Mr. 
Chamberlain’s new departure. Of the two the Con- 
servative Quarterly Review is more emphatic than the 
Edinburgh—although the latter gives no uncertain 
sound, 

THE QUARTERLIES AGREE TO CONDEMN. 

The verdict of both is emphatic, reasoned, and 
stern. The article in the Quarterly is a very masterly 
performance, occupying thirty-three pages with a 
closely packed mass of statistics and of trenchant argu- 
ment. A great part of the Quarterdy’s article is devoted 
to proving the thesis laid down in the first page of the 
Edinburgh’s—viz., that tariff arrangements have con- 
siderably less influence on the course of international 
trade than is usually acknowledged to be the case. For 
the Quarterly Reviewer brings out a curious fact, that 
our trade of late years has increased more in markets 
from which we are supposed to be shut out by high 
tariffs than it is in countries where the tariff is low ; 
and what is still more remarkable, that Germany, 
whose goods have been especially penalised in the 
Canadian tariff, has increased her imports into Canada 
much more than Great Britain, whose imports have 
been especially favoured. ‘The prefgrence in Canada 
seems, indeed, to have operated everywhere the “ other 
way on,” 

HOW TO REGAIN LOST GROUND, 

In the neutral markets, such as Japan, Mexico and 
the Argentine, where all nations compete on equal 
terms, Germany and the United States have forged 
ahead of Great Britain. But this result is due to our 
own shortcoming, and to no preferential favours 
given to our rivals. ‘To improve our position we 
must wake up and improve our education, and 
generally adopt up-to-date methods of doing busi- 
ness :— 

It is the German schoolmaster, not the German tariff, that 
has enabled German trade to forge ahead. Reciprocity with 
the Colonies, and taxes on the wheat and wood of Russia, and 
the meat and wool of the Argentine Republic, would not help 
British manufacturers to excel Germans in technical knowledge, 
trade methods, and the use of foreign languages. 

COULD WE HAVE DONE MUCH BETTER? 

The Quarterly scouts the idea that, even with all 

our disadvantages, we have any reason to be afraid or 


“ashamed of the business which we have done the last 


few years. We may not have increased our exports 
as much as Germany and the United States, but it is 
doubtful whether we could have done more business, 
even if it had not been pressed upon us :— 

Every mine, foundry, factory, workshop, railway, shipbuilding 
yard and slip was fully and profitably employed ; and every man 
who would work had work, and plenty of it. We know, too, 
that for three years the productive power of the country was 
reduced by the abstraction of a quarter of a million of reservists, 
militia, yeomanry, and volunteers to serve in South Africa ; and 
that a great war cannot be carried on without prejudice to indus- 
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trial and commercial interests. A not less important fact is that 
we have emerged from this period of bounding prosperity with 
the whole financial and industrial situation in a thoroughly sound 
and healthy condition ; and that this cannot be said of either 
Germany or the United States. 

THE COLONIES INDIFFERENT. 

The Quarterly Reviewer is very indignant at what 
he regards as the wantonness of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
new departure. He ridicules the idea that the Empire 
is imperilled unless preferences are given to the 
Colonists. There is no evidence that any Colony 
demanded any such revolution :— 

Canada is held up as the great guide in the new Imperialism. 
But who in Canada asks for fiscal favours from the United King- 
dom? You may travel from east to west and back again from 
west to east in Canada, and mix with all classes of the people 
and never hear a farmer ask for better terms than are given to 
Americans in the British market. 

RECIPROCITY FATAL TO RETALIATION, 

After pointing out the slovenly inaccuracy of Mr-. 
Chamberlain in dealing with facts and figures, the 
Reviewer proceeds to point out in a closely written 
and subtle argument the fact that a preferential policy 
is fatal to an effective policy of retalfation. The State 
which has concluded a great number of reciprocity 
treaties with its own Colonies is no longer free to 
conduct a policy of retaliation. Such agreements 
“would almost cut off the possibility of negotiation 
with the United States, whose staple trade is in food- 
stuffs ; and in the case of European countries he would 
have to find some entirely new subjects for taxation 
as the basis on which he could drive a bargain. A 
man who wants ‘something to bargain with’ should 
not limit his own freedom of action.” 

“NO ONE A PENNY THE BETTER.” 

The net conclusion of the Quarterly of the whole 
matter is thus stated :-— 

Though Mr. Chamberlain undertakes to give more than he 
takes, no one, so far as we can see at present, would be 
economically one penny the better for the change, while our 
trade relations with the whole world would be seriously and 
prejudicially disturbed. Imperial union, political and _ fiscal, 
is a grand ideal, and may some day be realised; but why 
prematurely interfere with the existing happy political relation- 
ship by inaugurating a policy that would raise the cost of 
products in the United Kingdom ; that would not open foreign 
doors, but make competition with foreigners more difficult ; that 
instead of making for closer union of the Empire would 
introduce causes of controversy and conflict within the Empire 
itself ; and that, though it might, and probably would, increase 
trade between the Colonies and the Mother Country, would cut 
down the growing export trade of the Colonies to foreign 
countries, and, by the nature of things, increase our Colonial 
purchases mainly at the cost of nations that do not compete 
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with British manufacturers and are amongst our best customers ? 
THE DANGER OF RETALIATION. 

The Edinburgh declares that it would contemplate 
with equanimity Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals, were it 
not for its dread lest they might appeal to some manu- 
facturers whose business has suffered from foreign 
competition in the home market. ‘This it regards as 
the only danger, and it can best be encountered by 
putting the tax on food and raw material in the fore- 
front. As for retaliation as a policy, the Reviewer 
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points out that it was used by Sir Robert Peel, who 
did his utmost to secure reduction by way of retalia- 
tion, but finding that the enterprise was hopeless, he 
decided to adopt Free Trade and fight high tariffs by 
free imports. Retaliation, which is advocated as a 
temporary measure, always results in permanent 
mischief :— 

You cannot impose and abandon a custom duty as you sheathe 
or unsheathe a sword. The imposition of a duty, if it is effectual, 
diverts trade into fresh channels and creates. interests at home 
which make its repeal difficult if not impossible. 


NO ADEQUATE RESPONSE FROM THE COLONIES. 


Of Mr. Chamberlain’s declaration—that without 
preference the Empire would break up—the Zdin- 
$urgh says :— 

Any such idea appears to us to involve a serious misconception 
of the history, the nature, and the needs of the congeries of 
peoples and states which goes by the name of the British 
Empire. 

It does not believe that the Colonists are the least 
disposed to respond to Mr. Chamberlain’s overtures. 
What they will do is to 

taxatarather higher rate their imports from foreign countries, with 
the possible effect of giving to this country a proportion of that 
trade—an infinitesimal proportion only, for the bulk of it con- 
sists of such articles as petroleum, tobacco, and timber, which 
we cannot produce. We believe we are correct in saying that 
the authors of the proposals themselves confess that such an 
advantage would be inadequate and insufficient. 

This is very important. The editor of the Zdin- 
éurgh is the Financial Secretary of the Treasury, and 
when he makes this declaration he probably speaks 
upon information received. Mr. Chamberlain has 
declared that unless he was supported in the Colonies 
he would not press his proposals. And now that Mr. 
Elliot tells us he will regard as “inadequate and 
insufficient” the only offer which Australia and New 
Zealand will make, we may fairly regard Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s proposals as having already received their 
coup-de-grace, The Edinburgh Reviewer concludes 
his weighty and earnest essay by the following 
declaration :— 

This is no academic question to be solved by the refinements 
and sophistries of ‘‘ modern” economic speculation, and some- 
thing more convincing than the complaints, assertions and pre- 
dictions so far advanced will be needed to outweigh the practical 
consensus of administrative and financial opinion against the 
reversal of a system which, in its main lines, has been so 
splendidly vindicated by long experience. 


Mr. LEONARD CourTNEY’s VIEWS. 


The Contemporary Review contains a paper by Mr. 
Leonard Courtney entitled “ Mr. Chamberlain’s Bal- 
loon,” in which that inflated globe is very effectively 
pricked. Dealing with the question from the Colonial 
point of view, Mr. Courtney says that he has failed to 
discover where the Colonial demand for the scheme 
comes in. In any case, Mr. Chamberlain, by ignor- 
ing India and our other Free Trade possessions, took 
only half the problem into consideration, and with 
respect of this half he propounded a policy involving 
sacrifices on the part of the electorate at home to 
which he himself, as a Colonial Minister, had pre- 
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viously said the electorate would never consent. 
There is no way of bargaining with the Colonies 
but that of putting duties on food, and to the great 
mass of our people there would be no set-off against 
the increased price of food. 

Mr. Courtney points out that the theory that by 
“ dumping ” cheap food native industries can be des- 
troyed and prices afterwards raised by monopoly has 
never been realised. The West Indian sugar in- 
dustries were destroyed, not by dumping, but by the 
greater cheapness of beet sugar. As to the argument 
which Mr. Chamberlain draws from the prosperity of 
foreign Protectionist countries, Mr. Courtney says :— 

It is true that a certain degree of comfort may be maintained 
even under a Protectionist 7égime if, as in France, people rule 
their lives to suit the conditions imposed upon them ; or if, as 
in the United States and our Colonies, a plenitude of un- 
developed natural resources counteracts the restrictive efforts 
of Protection upon national growth, But we cannot thus attain 
comfort. It is too late. Even if we could suppose our people 
consenting to the continuous toil of the German worker, or to 
the delayed marriage and limited family and difficult thrift of 
the French peasant, we have gone too far in the development 
of our population, and we have no unexplored reserves of natural 
resources, to make prosperity possible without Free Trade. The 
first necessity of a return to Protection, if the condition of the 
people is not to become at once intolerable, would be a reduction 
of the population. 


ANOTHER UNIONIST FREE TRADE VIEW. 


The Hon. George Peel, writing in the ational 
Review, gives some useful facts and arguments. He 
points out that, while the bread-tax at 5s. a quarter 
would cost us £8,000,000 a year, of that sum only 
£,1,000,000 would go to the Colonies and India. As 
a bonus to keep the Colonies “ loyal,” this is ridicu- 
lous, as it works out at one-tenth of one per cent. of 
the annual spending-power of the Colonies and India, 
which is no less than £1,200,000,000. As for stimu- 
lating Canadian production, Mr. Peel points out that 
in Canada the cost of production is already small 
enough to stimulate wheat-growing. As for retaliation 
against America, Mr. Peel points out that America 
can dispense easily with nearly all the articles we 
import to her, and if we retaliate we. shall be taxing 
our own food which comes from the United States, 
and she will merely be taxing our goods at a higher 
rate than before. 


THE UNIONIST FREE TRADE MANIFESTO. 


Mr. Henry Hobhouse, M.P., contributes to the 
Monthly Review a brief statement of what is the exact 
position of the revolting Unionist Free Traders. 
First, he says that the new party is not averse to an 
inquiry, and even demands one, but it must be 
genuine, unprejudiced, and thorough—in fact, all that 
it is certain not to be. Secondly, even if the inquiry 
proves that some change is needed, the party will not 
agree to preferential tariffs until it is satisfied on the 
following points, the onus of proving which lies on 
the Protectionists : That our commercial prosperity is 
seriously on the wane, that our self-governing Colonies 
can offer adequate inducements to us, that the new 
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fiscal system will permanently improve our relations 
with the Colonies, that it will not damage the con- 
dition of India and our other Free Trade possessions, 
that it will not cripple our much larger trade with 
foreign countries, and that it will increase the social 
and industrial well-being of the people of the United 
Kingdom. 

But even if all these things are proved, the Unionist 
Free Traders will not support duties on food :— 

Whatever may be the result of the inquiry in other directions, 
we are convinced that Mr, Chamberlain’s proposal to place pro- 
tective duties on the food of the people is equally injurious to the 
national welfare and to the future prospects of the Unionist Party. 
Such a policy will, we hold, reopen all the bitter controversies 
associated with Protection and the Anti-Corn-Law movement ; 
will tend more than anything else to bring into sharp conflict 
the interests of town and country, of consumer and producer, of 
labourer and farmer ; and will, however cleverly disguised by 
offers of old age pensions and the like, prove wholly unacceptable 
to the crowded populations of our great cities. 

Another Free Trade article is that of Mr. Hugh 
Bell in the same Review, who eliminates one by one 
all the proposed objects of protective taxation. ‘The 
taxation of food and raw materials will not be accept- 
able to the community. A tax on raw materials will 
increase the cost of production and weaken our 
competitive strength. 


“A SHIBBOLETH OF THE Kow-tTow.” 

In the Mew Liberal Review Mr. Yoxall, M.P., 
writes on “ The Cabinet Empirics,” and claims that 
already his last month’s prediction that Mr. Ritchie 
would give way to Mr. Chamberlain has been realised. 
The gestation of the new Unionist policy is nearly 
accomplished. Mr. Yoxall gives Mr. Chamberlain 
credit for believing in what he preaches, the proof 
being that he has taken an unpopular text ; but for the 
rest of the Cabinet Protection is a shibboleth of the 
kow-tow and salaam, put into their gaping mouths by 
the Imperial Colonial Secretary. Mr. Yoxall thinks 
that, if anywhere, Mr. Chamberlain’s fallacies are 
likely to strike root among the manufacturers and the 
villa classes, and he points out that in no Protec- 
tionist country is this class so rich and prosperous as 
in England :— 

The Cabinet empirics have on their side neither theory nor 
practice, figures nor facts; they have put out their nebulous 
proposals—in a sneaking and pusillanimous way—at a time when 
the trade and revenue of this country flourish, despite the cost 
of a war which was blundered upon by them, and clumsily 
conducted by them, and the taxation which ensued. 

THE CRUCIAL CANADIAN CASE. 

In the same review Mr. Andrew Caird has a 
useful article on Germany and Canada. Germany 
he points out, is our second best customer, while the 
exports from Canada to Germany have trebled since 
the Dominion lowered its tariff in 1895. Mr. Caird 
summarises the salient facts of German-Canadian 
trade as follows :— 

How do Germany and Canada stand towards each other as 
traders? Canada in the year ended June, 1902, bought £77,000 
worth of steel rails from Germany, and let them in free of duty, 
and likewise £54,000 worth of other railway material. These 
appear to be new features in the imports. Then she took 
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£200,000 worth of iron and steel manufactures and bridge- 
building material—angles, girders and so forth. She took 
£117,000 worth of cloth and clothing, £50,000 worth of cottons, 
£20,000 worth of drugs and chemicals, £40,000 worth of 
earthenware, £60,000 worth of glass, £40,000 worth of paints, 
470,000 worth of silk, and ’£30,000 worth of dyes. It may 
seem curious that Canada should take £150,000 worth of furs 
from Germany while she herself is the home of the fur trade. 
That is explained by the fact that the raw pelts are sent from 
Canada to be cured and dressed at Leipsic, where the water is 
peculiarly suitable. 
Wuat CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE THINK. 

A symposium of the views of the leading Chambers. 
of Commerce on the fiscal question is the feature of 
the August Magazine of Commerce. On the whole, the 
consensus of opinion is distinctly in favour of inquiry, 
if only on the principle that from time to time it is 
good to overhaul one’s business and inquire generally 
how matters are going. But much of the opinion 
expressed is strongly against preferential duties. In 
all, the replies from twenty-two Chambers of Com- 
merce are printed. Distinctly against preferential 
tariffs are: Mr. R. A. Bartram (Sunderland), Mr. 
John Thomson (Manchester), Mr. Charles Palmer 
(Newcastle and Gateshead), Mr. N. W. Helme,*M.P. 
(Lancaster), and Mr. Alfred Emmott, M.P. (Oldham). 
Distinctly in favour of inquiry are: Sir A. L. Jones, 
M.P. (Liverpool), Mr. J. Don (Dundee), Mr. W. F. 
3eardsley (Sheffield), Mr. J. R. Leaver (Swansea), 
Mr. ‘I. C. Macardle (Dundalk), Mr. G. M. Chamber- 
lin (Norwich), Mr. F. Robjent (Newport), Mr. E. T. 
Herdman (Londonderry), Mr. J. T. Agg-Gardner, 
M.P. (Cheltenham), Mr. J. H. Pearse (Kidder- 
minster), and Mr. J. Denholm (Greenock). Mr. 
E. W. Beckett, M.P. (Leeds), thinks it “ impossible to 
give an opinion on proposals that have taken no 
certain and definite shape,” but he would have to be 
very thoroughly convinced that the gain to the 
working-classes through increased wages would more 
than compensate them for higher-priced food, before 
he could think of adhering to such a proposal as the 
taxation of food. 

BRITISH EMPIRE MOSTLY FREE TRADE. 

The North American Review for July opens with 
one of Mr. Harold Cox’s admirable articles, in which 
the real nature of Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme is lucidly 
exposed. Mr. Cox points out that Mr. Chamberlain’s 
project has nothing in common with the American 
Customs Union or the German Zollverein, as any such 
scheme would necessitate a common Treasury for all 
the States involved, and some sort of Federal Parlia- 
ment to control them. He points out also that the 
greater part of the British Empire is already Free 
Trade, and that only in Canada, Australia and New 
Zealand is there any serious Protection against British 
goods. 

Mr. Cox shows that Colonial Protection against 
England is by no means necessary “for revenue 
purposes,” and Mr. Chamberlain at the last Colonial 
Conference pointed out that the revenue difficulty 
could be got over by confining the customs duties to 
goods not produced in the Colonies, or by balancing 
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every import duty on British goods by an equal excise 
duty. If there were a duty on tea in Canada equal 
to the tea-duty paid in this country, it would produce 
as much as thirty or forty separate articles taxed by 
the present import tariff. But the Protectionist 
manufacturers are the dominant influence in Canadian 
politics. Mr. Cox points out that there is no hard 
and fast line between the taxation of food and the 
taxation of raw materials. 

Wheat is sometimes used as a feeding stuff when poor in 
quality, and the offal obtained in grinding wheat is always so 
used. Therefore, a tax on any one of these staples is a tax, not 
merely on the food of the people who have to pay for running 
the British Empire, but also a tax on the raw materials of 
important British industries. Again, a tax on foreign cattle or 
sheep would tend to raise the price, not only of beef and mutton, 
but also of hides and skins, horns and hoofs, the raw materials 
of a number of important industries. 

The question has a still wider aspect ; for, from the point of 
view of the manufacturer, the food of the workman is one of the 
raw materials of the industry. If the price of the workman’s food 
is raised, one of two things must happen, either wages will rise 
or they will not. Evidently, it is the former alternative which 
Mr. Chamberlain contemplates. But if the manufacturer has to 
pay higher wages his cost of production is increased, and he is 
less able to compete in the markets of the world, including the 
Colonial markets. Thus Canada stands to get a double gain, on 
Mr. Chamberlain’s own hypothesis, out of Great Britain’s loss. 
Her farmers will benefit by the rise in prices of their food 
exports, and her manufacturers will benefit by the increased 
disability under which their British rivals will be placed. 


FRUITS OF RUSSIAN PROTECTION. 


The bad sides of French and German Protection 
have already been exposed authoritatively, both by 
specialist writers and by the peoples themselves, 
notably in the late German elections. In the Mew 
Liberal Review Mr. R. E. C. Long shows that in 
Russia the fruits of Protection have been no less evil. 
He gives the following quotation from the arch- 
Protectionist, M. Witte, and remarks that it is strange 
that English Ministers should be citing the advantages 
of Protection, while foreign Ministers are declaring 
that if they only were in the economic state of 
England they would revert to Free Trade :— 

The Protective system has value only as a school for our 
young industries. Already, thanks to the Protective system, 
vast results have been achieved ; many branches of industry 
have made great progress, as may be seen by all. But this 
success was not achieved for nothing. We are passing through 
an expensive school. The Protective system lays a burden on 
almost the whole of the population. The Russian pays dearer 
for everything that is protected by a Customs duty. This is the 
chief reproach against Protectionism, and a reproach entirely 
just. It is for that very reason that it is necessary to attempt as 
rapidly as possible to pass through this period of scholastic study, 
and as rapidly as possible to approach the end. 

Mr. Long brings the following indictment against 
Russian Protectionism :—That it has failed to create 
genuine industries and real competition, and that, on 
the contrary, prices on the internal market have risen, 
that it has not led to the uprise of the industries 
which the Russians need most, that it has killed 
certain industries, that it has produced gambling; 
and that so far from M. Witte’s ideal of a stage when 
Protection would not be needed being realised, the 
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industrials every year demand still higher and higher 
tariffs. He traces the economic decay of the agricul- 
tural non-protected class to the enormous taxation 
and high prices of manufactured articles. Finally, he 
declares that Protection as a political policy has had 
a disruptive effect, and has set class against class, and 
accentuated the racial animosities which already exist. 
The patriotic satisfaction of being: protected by a Custom 
wall against the competing world is entirely submerged in th: 
sense of injury under which each class and each district lies. 
owing to the fact that the Government cannot equally distribut. 
the benefits and burdens of Protection. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’S CONSTRUCTIVE RECORD, 


The World’s Work devotes twenty-four pages to 
setting forth the mischief of Mr. Chamberlain’s New 
Departure. Lord Crewe opens with a statement of 
the way in which Mr. Chamberlain’s policy would 
endanger the Empire by a conflict between Colony 
and Colony, and between the Mother Country and 
the Colonies. Mr. A. Emmott writes on Lancashire 
and Protection, Mr. Hamer Greenwood sets forth the 
truth about Canadian Preference. Mr. W. H. Dawson 
writes on Protection and Wages in Germany. Mr. 
Frank Lloyd denounces Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme 
as dangerous and. impracticable and a sure source of 
discontent in the Colonies, There are other papers 
on Australia and Protection, and on Retaliation. 
Mr. Norman winds up by an analysis of Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s record, setting out that, so far from his pro- 
gramme always having been carried out, his record as 
a constructive statesman is almost blank. 


CoBDENISM AND THE COLONIES. 


Under the above title “Calchas” contributes a 
very long-winded and uninforming article to the Fort 
nightly Review, It is largely made up of adulation of 
Mr. Chamberlain. ‘Calchas’” method of argument 
is to create a hypothetical visitor from Mars, “a trans- 
atmospheric visitor” he calls him, funnily enough, 
and to describe the parlous state which the British 
Empire would seem to be in to such a visitor—which 
is a picturesque way of begging the question. 

“Calchas” begs not less boldly another question. 
He anticipates the General Election, just as he antici- 
pates the Martian, “What democracy in England, 
like democracy in all the Colonies, is in favour of,” 
he declares, “is Protection pure and simple.” 
“England is, in one word, Protectionist at heart.” 
“Calchas” admits that Mr. Chamberlain has no 
plan, and declares that what he asks for is power to 
make a bargain. “Calchas” hedges on the question 
of the taxation of food, and declares for the transfer- 
ence of the taxes on tea and sugar to meat and bread. 
He recognises that this would do away with the Old 
Age Pensions bribe ; but that question, he concludes 
wisely, must be dealt with by itself. 


A GERMAN FREE TRADE VIEW. 


Professor Lujo Brentano contributes to the /or?- 
nightly a short Free Trade article, m which he 
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declares that Mr. Chamberlain’s vapoury scheme was 
made in Germany. It is a system of Agrarian Pro- 
tection, with the difference that it is not British but 
Colonial agriculture which is primarily protected. 


Mr. ERNEST WILLIAMS. 


Mr. Ernest Williams writes in the Wational Review 
on “ Free Traders at Bay,” and says that as there are no 
arguments on the Free Trade side, what Mr. Cham- 
berlain will have to fight against will merely be pre- 
judice. The rest of Mr. Williams’ article is confined 
to criticising Lord Goschen, who will feel very sore 
that he has not gained Mr. Williams’ approval. 


THE AMERICAN PRECEDENT. 


Mr. H. W. Wilson, in an article entitled “ The 
Revolt against Cobdenism,” declares that the 
American precedent favours Mr. Chamberlain’s 
plans :— 

The student of history who hears the echoes of the present 
controversy will note, not without considerable amusement, that 
it is following much the same lines as Mr, Cleveland’s campaign 
against Protection in 1887. The same cry was raised then as 
now that if Protection increased the labourer’s wages, it would 
also increase the labourer’s cost of living ; the same demand was 
made that advocates of Protection should show that wages would 
rise and should produce that rise in wages before the cause could 
be got to work. The Cleveland party were discomfited by 
events ; wages did rise markedly; and the cost of living is 
proved by price-lists not to have advanced correspondingly. 
The Republican policy of checking imports into the United 
States was resisted with the prediction that to check imports would 
be to check exports. What has been the fate of that prediction ? 
Since 1888 the United States exports have risen from 
£142,000,000 to £272,000,000, while the imports have only 
advanced from £150,800,000 to £193,000,000. In other 
words, the policy of curtailing imports, or as far as possible 
placing upon them the burden of taxation, has been a triumphant 
success, and there is no sign whatever that the export trade has 
suffered, 

- Wat AustRALIA ExPECts. 


In the Wineteenth Century Mr. Allerdale Grainger, 
the Agent-General for South Australia, makes certain 
suggestions as to how, wool being out of the question, 
we may give a preference to Australia if Mr. Chamber- 
lain realises his project. He thinks that a tax on 
wheat remitted in Australia’s case would increase the 
area placed under cultivation. ‘The 1s. 3d. a gallon 
tax on imported wine might also be remitted, and also 
the tax on raisins and currants. 

GENUINE PROTECTION. 

In the same review Mr. M. Maltman Barrie, 
writing “from the workman’s point of view,” intro- 
duces a subtle element of comedy into the discussion 
by showing how vain and insignificant are the trade 
restrictions proposed by Mr. Chamberlain from the 
genuine Protectionist point of view: for Mr. Barrie 
regards Free Trade between the different parts of the 
Empire and a Zollverein outside as just as bad or 
worse than the present system. He wants every part 
of the Empire protected against every other part, and 
why he does not go further and advocate Hastings 
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protecting itself against St. Leonards does not 
appear :— 

Firstly, the present condition of the British worker is one of 
virtual slavery, and that slavery is the result of competition, 
which, making use of the surplus in the world labour market, 
dooms the worker to a subsistence wage. Secondly, that com- 
petition is the very soul of, and inseparable from, Free Trade. 
And, thirdly, it can only be overcome by Protective legislation 
which shall (2) exclude all foreign labour : (4) exclude all foreign 
products that we can ourselves produce ; and (c) shorten the 
labour day, by law, on the lines of the Factory Acts, to such a 
point that the labour of the whole of the workers in the country 
will be necessary for the satisfaction of the wants of the com- 
munity. The exclusions, it is self-understood, must apply to our 
Colonies and Dependencies as well as to foreign nations, for 
many of them possess a superabundant store of cheap labour, 


GERMAN PROTECTIONISM. 


Mr. O. Eltzbacher contributes to the Dineteenth 
Century one of his very well-informed articles on 
Germany. He deals with Germany’s fiscal policy, 
which he regards as a great success, and worthy of 
imitation by us. He gives a very interesting account 
of the development of economic ideas in Germany 
since the time of List. His chief point is that the best 
German economists regard neither Free Trade or 
Protection as an absolute ideal, but each only as a 
system which may or may not suit any country at a 
particular stage of its progress. His application of 
this principle to ourselves is summed up in the 
closing words of his article :— 

Bismarck said in 1882: ‘‘ Free Trade is the weapon of the 
strongest.” This argument appears to be irrefutable by logic 
and in the light of history. Great Britain is economically no 
longer the strongest among the nations of the world, but is, in 
proportion to other nations, rapidly getting poorer, and this fact 
alone should be of sufficient importance to make us consider our 
position and reconsider our fiscal policy. 

Mr. Eltzbacher denies that the German Trusts are 
injurious to the country’s interests, and says that the 
Germans point to our railway and shipping monopolies 
as an example of the abuses which may spring up 
under Free Trade :— 

The traffic arrangements between British railways and the 
‘* Shipping Conferences ” which have abolished nearly all com- 
petition are considered in Germany as gigantic trusts, which are 
trusts in everything but in name, which exercise not only a 
tyranny over the people of this country, but which directly 
favour foreign nations at the expense of Great Britain by carry- 
ing their goods more cheaply than British goods, and which 
have therefore been the cause of ruin for many British indus- 
tries and especially for British agriculture. 


THE Fruits OF THE UNIONIST REVOLT, 

Mr. Edward Dicey is thoroughly alarmed at the 
threat of secession from the Unionist Party. To the 
Fortnightly Review he contributes an imploring appeal 
to the Unionist Free Traders to remember that 
Unionism is the raison d’étre of the party, and that if 
they secede over the Protectionist issue they will inevit- 
ably bring about Home Rule. He argues that the next 
Liberal Government, being dependent on the Irish, 
will be obliged to carry out a Home Rule policy ; and 
if the dissentient Unionists succeed in upsetting the 
present Ministry they will be responsible. 
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DOES JAPAN MEAN WAR OR PEACE? 

Mr. ALFRED STEAD contributes to the Fortnightly 
Review a long article on Japan’s position in the Far 
East. The first part of the article is made up of 
interesting and suggestive extracts from the utterances 
of leading Japanese statesmen. All have the same 
idea—viz., that Japan looks for her future to com- 
mercial pre-eminence rather than successful war. 
Japan’s policy is Peace. Japan has come to the con- 
clusion that “diplomatically nothing can be done to 
wrest Manchuria from the grasp of the Russians,” 
And as they consider Manchuria not worth fighting 
for they are for Peace. Nevertheless, any attempt 
by Russia to Manchurianise Korea will certainly 
mean war. As Russia has Russified Manchuria, 
so Japan is Japanising or Japanifying Korea. 
Hence the Japanese Army will never be reduced 
until the questions of Korea and of China are settled 
once for all with Russia. At the back of the minds 
of all Japanese statesmen lies the practical certainty 
of war with Russia sooner or later, but it is their 
policy to have it later rather than sooner. ‘The article 
concludes by calling attention to the remarkable fact 
that although we have made an alliance with Japan, 
we have not raised our Legation in that country to 
the dignity of an Embassy. We have not given a 
decoration to Viscount Hayashi, neither have we 
given the Garter to the Emperor of Japan, who is 
better worth the Blue Ribbon than the Shah of Persia, 
who received it some time ago. ‘The article is one 
which should be read by all those who are anxious to 
obtain reliable information as to the present prospects 
of peace or war in the Far East. 

Russia’s WORK IN MANCHURIA. 

In the Contemporary Review Mr. Alexander Ular 
has one of his characteristic articles. It is entitled 
“ Russia, Manchuria, and Mongolia,” and deals mostly 
with tortuous matters which cannot be summarised. 
The general effect of his article is that the Russian 
occupation of Manchuria is definite and irrevocable. 
Three years’ undisturbed and gradual progress of 
pacific administrative policy has now brought about 
a marvellous work of ethnic assimilation, which cannot 
be undone by mere diplomatic decision. Mr. Ular 
treats the fighting with the Boxers and Hunhuses in 
Manchuria as so much comedy, and declares that if 
protests are made to Russia a further outbreak will 
take place to make evacuation impossible. But even 
if Russia evacuated the country in earnest, she would, 
under the Cassini Convention, keep enough troops to 
make the country purely Russian. Mr. Ular, though 
looking at Russia’s progress with a jealous eye, never- 
theless cannot help confessing that she is doing well 
by the people. He says :— 

It is certain that, under the present system, the Chinese find 
themselves better off than under the awful financial oppression 
of the mandarins. Russia, at this moment, does not want to 
get financial profit from this fiscal organisation; she is only 
endeavouring to have Manchuria existing by herself and attached 


by public sympathy to the ségime of the Rsar. This she has 
obtained. People are delivered from Hunhuse and mandarin 
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oppression, Taxes are equitable. Russian paper money, with 
a fixed rate of exchange, 1s legal tender. Russian county-courts, 
applying a cheap and well-intentioned jurisdiction, are preferre«| 
everywhere to Chinese tribunals, And—I feel obliged to say, 
although I am not at all a friend of Russian expansion—this 
wonderful policy has succeeded so well, that at this moment, | 
am firmly convinced, a sincere Manchurian plebiscite would 
decide plainly, by an immense majority, against the Manchu 
Dynasty and for the Tsar. 


THE MANCHURIAN PERIL. 


In the Mew Liberal Review Mr. Thompson has an 
article on the Manchurian Peril, which contains 
nothing that is particularly new save in the way oi 
surmises and theories, which often enough lack the 
basis of fact necessary to give them weight. Mr 
Thompson seems to think that Japan is anxious fo! 
immediate war, but if his opinion is to be judged by 
his knowledge of the meaning of recent political 
events in Japan, it will only receive the attention it 


deserves. 
—-——_ 


M. Loubet’s Visit. 

IN his chronigue in the second July number of th 
Revue des Deux Mondes M, Charmes makes an interest- 
ing reference to the reception accorded to President 
Loubet in England. He sees clearly enough that there 
was in that reception something more than the courtes) 
which such a return visit might naturally be expected to 
evoke ; it was evident that England wished to give 
France a public and significant mark of sympathy, and 
France was deeply touched by it. M. Charmes does not 
think that the visit resulted in a definite agreement 
between the two Governments. He is rather inclined to 
expect even greater benefit from the fact that the two 
Foreign Ministers, M. Delcassé and Lord Lansdowne, 
have met. It would be absurd to suppose, as he says, 
that French and English interests are never to come 
into any kind of collision in the future ; but these visits 
of King and President have generated on both sides a 
mutual confidence, the value of which in the future no 
one can estimate. 

— qe 
The Foreign Origin of the British Jury, 

THE American Historical Review for July contains a 
study by Mr. Charles H. Haskins of the early Norman 
jury. From this it appears that the boasted palladium 
of our liberties “is in its origin not English but Frankish, 
not popular but royal.” Mr. Haskins says :— 

There is now no question that the modern jury is an out- 
growth of the sworn inquests of neighbours held by command 
of the Norman and Angevin kings, and that the procedure in 
these inquests is in all essential respects the same as that em- 
ployed by the Frankish rulers three centuries before. It is also 
the accepted opinion that while such inquests appear in England 
immediately after the Norman conquest, their employment in 
lawsuits remains exceptional until the time of Henry II., when 
they become, in certain cases, a matter of right and a part of 
the settled law of the land. From this point on the course of 
development is reasonably clear ; the obscure stage in the growth 
of the jury lies earlier, between the close of the ninth century 
and the assizes of Henry IT. 

It seems that ten or twelve men were called in as sworn 
assessors, to decide disputed ownership or other rights, 
as occasion might demand. Whether England or Nor- 
mandy was the first to introduce the regular recognition, 
as it was called, is a point on which light from ancient 
records is still sought. 
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LEADING ARTICLES 


THE ALLIES IN CHINA. 
1!To the first July number of the Revue des Deux 
Mondes General Frey contributes an_ interesting 
article, which is to form part of a forthcoming book, 
on the co-operation of the forces of the Allied Powers 
in Pe-chi-li in 1900 and 1901. The General evidently 
thinks that such striking co-operation between forces 
widely differing in language, traditions, and efficiency 
will become more frequent in the future now that the 
Great Powers have each of them a world policy. 
Naturally, he begins by describing the terms of 
affectionate comradeship which subsisted between the 
French and the Russian forces. He formed a high 
opinion of the efficiency of the Russian troops, their 
powers of endurance, their bravery, and their perfect 
discipline. 

THE ENGLISH SOLDIERS—GALLANT GENTLEMEN. 

With regard to the English and Indian forces, he 
evidently does not consider that the Marines, who 
formed so large a portion of Admiral Seymour's 
column, were very well fitted for marches and other 
land operations. Nevertheless, he pays a warm 
tribute to their bravery. As for the officers and the 
non-commissioned officers, he was much struck by the 
truly British phlegm which characterised them even in 
the most critical moments, and he declares that they 
always conducted themselves like gallant gentlemen. 
In this connection General Frey notes that the lessons 
in military training and tactics learnt in South Africa 
will be some compensation for the considerable sacri- 
fices in men and money which the English nation 
made, “with an energy and with that indomitable 
tenacity which aroused the admiration even of its 
bitterest enemies.” In a foot-note General Frey 
remarks that he wrote those words in November, 
1901, but that in consequence of particular circum- 
stances they could not be published before. 

THE INDIAN TROOPS. 

About the native Indian troops General Frey is 
very frank. Some of the European contingents, who 
had only heard travellers’ tales about the Sikhs, 
Gurkhas, Punjabis and other Indian races, were 
very angry at being asked to receive them as brethren 
in arms. This prejudice remained even to the end 
of the campaign, but not at all, says General Frey, 
among those of the allies who saw these troops at 
work. The coolie camp-followers who attended the 
British contingent did not behave well, and their 
misdeeds were commonly, but unjustly, attributed to 
the Sikhs. He considers that the native Indian 
troops need not fear comparison with the native 
troops of any other Power. He particularly admires 
the Bengal Lancers, whom he calls magnificent troops. 
The particular defect of the Indian forces, he notes, 
was that they were insufficiently strengthened by 
white officers. 

On the general question of the relations between 
the British forces and the other contingents, General 
Frey gives an amusing description of the British 
reserve which characterised the officers, which was, of 
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He thinks that 
this was due to some extent to the subordinate rd 
played by the British force in the operations, and also 
to the depressing effect of the news from South Africa 
—the affair of Fashoda also was too recent not to 
find a certain reflection in the relations between the 
French and English. 


course, imitated by the rank and file. 


PRAISE FOR THE JAPANESE. 

General Frey has nothing but praise for the Japanese 
troops, whose training, discipline, and efficiency were 
remarkable. They exhibited a kind of mystical 
exaltation ; they went into battle with that sort of 
hypnotic fervour which produces heroes and martyrs. 
For the American contingent, too, small as it was, he 
has a great admiration, and he declares that they 
showed military qualities, both individually and in the 
mass, of the very first order. With regard to the 
German force, General Frey commends its excellent 
organisation, but condemns the excessive discipline, 
amounting almost to brutality, enforced even when 
the troops were off duty. 





THE WORK OF TAMMANY. 

THERE is in Macmillan’s Magazine an unsigned 
article on “Tammany and the Puritans,” which is 
really a review of Mr. Alfred Hodder’s book, “A 
Fight for the City”—Judge Jerome’s combat with 
Tammany. Mr. Hodder frankly admits the good side 
of Tammany : 


It has accomplished quietly and effectually for its own innumer- 
able members what has been too often fussily and ineffectually 
attempted for the community at large. It has supplied in time 
of need material aid without the intervention of a Charity 
Organisation, and legal aid without the intervention of a Legal 
Aid Society. 

It is owing to Mr. Devery that Judge Jerome was 
able to fight the famous battle. When the 
judge became Republican candidate for the District 
Attorneyship— 
the first danger which threatened his candidature was the pro- 
posed advent of fashionable lady helpers from the ‘* brownstone 
district,” or, as we should say, from the West End. Mr. 
Jerome went up to meet an audience of them and told them ‘‘ in 
the name of God to keep above Fourteenth Steeet!” The 
women of the labouring quarter had, he told them, ‘‘ forgotten 
more politics than they of his audience would ever learn.” 
They knew nothing ; it was too late to learn; there were just 
two things they could do. First, they could raise money. 
Secondly, they could ‘‘ clean their own homes,” and see that 
their own men-kind voted as good citizens should do. 

Mr. Hodder gives some curious instances of the 
state of affairs revealed by the Jerome investiga- 
tions :— 

An inspector was appointed in one of the great departments, 
and the company which supplied the department was allied to 
Tammany. The inspectog passed over a number of extortionate 
charges, and at last arrived at an item of five dollars for two 
pounds of sponges. He asked for the sponges ; they were pro- 
duced, put on the scales and weighed four ounces. Next day 
the company’s agent. called to inquire if the account was passed. 
‘* No,” said the inspector, ‘‘ you must make the sponges right.” 
‘*The sponges are all right.” ‘‘ No,” said the doctor, “ there 
are no two pounds of sponges here ; we put them on the balance 
and they weighed only four ounces,” ‘* Hell,” said the inspector, 
‘* did you weigh them dry?” 
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SIDELIGHTS ON THE EMPRESS-DOWAGER 
OF CHINA. 


Mrs. ARCHIBALD LITTLE contributes to Corn- 
hill an account of the return of the Court to 
Peking. The appearance of the Emperor caused 
an English engineer to exclaim, “Who can _ that 
bright, happy-looking boy be?” to the horror 
of all the Chinese present. He was a “slight young 
man, stepping buoyantly out of the carriage, with the 
happy smile of so many an =i young man as he 
comes to his journey’s end” :~— 

Before one had time to realise it was he, he had gof swiftly into 
the vast golden-yellow sedan chair waiting for him and been 
silently carried away, only his curiously projecting chin notice- 
able in profile as he sat, still looking back at the train he had 
left. A deep hush always falls upon the crowd in China when- 
ever a mandarin stirs abroad ; how much more when the Son of 
Heaven moves ; and a few years ago surely that foreign engineer 
would have been beheaded for his outspokenness. But this year 
none ever knelt, whereas of old it was on both knees and with 
faces earthward-bent that Chinese subjects would have received 
their Emperor. 

TSE-HSI, THE EMPRESS-DOWAGER. 

Tee-hsi, Empress- Dowager, was the next to appear, standing 
for some time on the railway platform, with its voyant em- 
broidery, an eunuch supporting her under either arm. On this 
gccasion she certainly looked her age, sixty-eight, with her 
~very broad face and many double chins. Her eyes, the 
Jongest probably ever seen, remained cast down, and though 
there was a great appearance of graciousness, the smile, whose 


-coldness even chills foreign Ministers, was absent. Yet, even 


as she stood still and silent with her eyes cast down, one felt 
the magnetic power of the woman. There was no appearance 
of powder or paint about her, no indication of either eyes or 
eyebrows being artificially lengthened. If done at all, it 
must have been well done. But the thing that was most 
striking about her was her stillness. 

Just as the Empress regnant but not ruling appeared at the 
carriage door the train began to back away, and I saw nothing 
but her eyes and brow, above which the locks were wide dis- 
persed. So far it seemed a good face. But it was impossible 
to discern whether the will power was there, so visible in the 
Empress-Dowager’s pleasantly flattering face, with falsity written 
large over every line of the apparently good-humoured surface. 

THE EMPRESS EXPRESSED IN ENGLISH TERMS, 

The Dowager is of the type so well known in every land 
where society exists. Were she an English mother she would, 
one feels at once, marry all her daughters to eldest sons, irre- 
spective of whether they were lunatics or confirmed dipsomaniacs. 
She would smile and say pleasant things, as she pressed forward 
over her enemy's dead body, without even a thrill of pleasure in 
the doing so; it would be so absolutely indifferent to her how 
she got there provided that she got to the front. People who 
have seen her eyes raised talk of their marvellous quickness, 
people who have seen her smile talk of the smile’s coldness, 
ladies who have conversed with her speak of the furious anger 
of her expression as she reprimands an attendant, succeeded 
instantaneously by the utmost urbanity as she addresses a guest. 


An Englishman of business who saw her at the 
same time, said afterwards, “I always thought as 
likely as not the Empress had nothing to do with all 
those Boxer troubles, but that woman never was 
imposed upon, or put upon. I know now she did it 
all.” 

THE CLEVERNESS OF THE EMPRESS. 


It is said that this wonderful old lady, who began 
life as the poor and soon fatherless daughtcr of a 
small military. official, is suffering from a mortal 
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malady, and has only two or three years to live. In 
the opinion of Mrs. Little— 

the Empress Dowager has no difficulties about Manchuria. She 
knows quite clearly what she wants ; so long as she gets that, 
how she does so does not matter to her, and therefore she always 
gets her way. She is sixty-eight now. 

An interesting anecdote is given of the way in which 

she settled the question of how one of the daughters 
of the Chinese Minister to Paris, who married a 
portly American wife, should be dressed when she 
came to Court. The Empress decided that—- 
The wife of the late Minister to Paris being half American 
can come in American clothes, but the daughter of a Manchu 
official must come in Manchu dress ; but as the young lady has 
no practice in high Manchu clogs (with the high heel in the 
middle, an indispensable part of a Manchu lady’s court dress), 
and would therefore infallibly trip herself up and fall prostrate, 
let her therefore come dressed as a Manchu boy, only without 
the high official boots. And thus the question is settled by that 
mind, that, like one of the great dockyard hammers, can either 
straighten a pin or mould a cannon. 


———_ 


WOMEN’S HELP FOR WOMEN. 


In the Quiver Dora M. Jones writes sympathetically 
of the work of the Travellers’ Aid Society, which has 
made such progress that it now possesses nearly five 
hundred voluntary workers in England and _ local 
committees in Liverpool, Southampton, Edinburgh 
and Bristol :— 

The Society has its headquarters at 3, Baker Street, London, 
and was founded some fifteen years ago to assist girls and women 
who were travelling alone, and it now has its agents and 
workers all over the world. Any careful mother who is sending 
her young daughter up to London for the first time, and wishes 
her to be met at the station on arrival and put in the right way 
for her destination, has only to write to the head office and 
the girl will be met and looked after accordingly. The officers 
of the society will meet a girl traveller at dock or railway 
station at any hour of the day or night. When ladies wish to 
have their servants met, or in other cases, when people are in 
a position to pay for the convenience, a nominal fee of one 
shilling is charged in addition to travelling expenses. This is 
merely to ensure that the advantages of the society shall not be 
exploited by those who do not need them ; but the fee is never 
allowed to stand in the way in the case of anyone who really 
needs the help that this organisation can give. 

Help is given to women who are stranded in 
London or other cities, and nights’ lodgings are pro- 
vided. The co-operation of the railway and police 
officials direct many wandering travellers to Baker 
Street and security :— 

The bare cost of the food consumed is charged to a guest, but 
nothing for cooking or service. Rooms are kept in readiness, and 
a benighted girl of good character can be received at any hour. 


a a a 


THE Leisure Hour contains a very timely and sensible 
article by Mr. F. C. Tilney on “ Fresh Fields for Photo- 
graphers.” He wishes to divert the energies of the 
zealous amateur from taking useless and endless family 
portraits or snapshotting unsuspecting passers-by. He 
offers the work of Mr. Douglas English’s “ Photography 
for Naturalists ” as an example of the more excellent way. 
Let the amateur take the smaller mammals, the reptiles, 
fish and insects, amidst their true surroundings and in 
their characteristic attitudes. He will at least improve 
his health and sharpen his powers of observation. 
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LEADING ARTICLES 


NEW LIGHT ON LHASA. 

GRADUALLY the veil is being lifted from the For- 
bidden City of Thibet, and in this month’s Century 
Magazine M. J. Deniker gives a fairly exhaustive 
description with photographs of the residence of the 
Dalai-Lama. ‘These he takes from the narrative of 
the Kalmuk Mongolian Ushé Narzunof, who has twice 
been in Lhasa, supplemented by the accounts of one 
of the abbots, named Agwang Dordjé, from the court 
of the Dalai-Lama, who has thrice visited Europe : 

The city is fairly clean, in the Asiatic sense of the word, 
except for the quarter in which, in houses made of ox- and goat- 
horns, the beggars live. It is the business of these beggars to 
convey the corpses out of the city, as, according to Buddhist 
custom, the dead are not buried. The high priests, indeed, are 
buried or burned after death, but the bodies of the lower priests 
and those of the populace are abandoned to the birds of prey, 
after having been cut to pieces on a flat stone which lies half- 
way between Lhasa and the convent of Séra, near the chapel of 
Pa-ban-ka. 

Lhasa is composed of a number of temples and convents, 
surrounded by gardens and joined together by streets filled with 
little shops and private dwellings. The town extends about 
two miles from west to east, and one mile from north to south. 
It has a population, according to Agwang Dordjé, of from fifty to 
sixty thousand inhabitants, three thousand of them being monks. 

NOTABLE FEATURES OF THE CITY. 

In the centre of the city rises the principal temple, called the 
Great Izon (Zo in Tibetan). This temple is three stories high 
and has four golden roofs ; it c ontains a large number of statues 
of Buddhist gods, among them one of Sukya-Muni, founder of 
their religion. On the top of a hill stand the buildings of the 
largest convent of Lhasa, the Manbo-datsang, where the monks 
devote themselves to the study of medicine. To the right, on a 
hill which rises three hundred feet higher, one sees a collection 
of buildings, which is the residence of the Dalai-Lama and is 
called Potala. In aspect it is something between the Acropolis 
at Athens and Mont St. Michel in Normandy. It is an agglo- 
meration of temples, palaces, and structures which suggest 
barracks. The whole is surrounded by walls. The zigzag roads 
lined by stone walls are the means of communication between 
the different buildings. 

The centre of this monastic fortress is occupied by a temple 
palace, Po-brang marpo, and the red of its walls stands out 
against the white of the other buildings. There are nine stories 
on the southern facade, while there are only six or seven stories 
on the opposite side. Here, however, are the four temples, 
with gilded roofs in the Chinese style. To the right of Po-brang 
marpo is the palace which contains the private apartments of 
the Dalai-Lama; to the left the buildings where the high 
dignitaries live, among them Khambo Agwang Dordjé, of 
whom we have already spoken, Farther on is a large building 
for the functionaries and staff of the court of the Dalai-Lama. 
Lower down is a large edifice, a sort of barracks containing 
cells for several hundred monks, and next to it, just below the 
Po-brang marpo, is another monastery with a large six-storied 
temple, where religious services are held daily. Lower down 
still, at the foot of the hill, are the dwellings of the minor 
functionaries and servants, 

The whole collection of buildings contains nearly three 
thousand rooms and is larger than the Vatican, according to 
Agwang Dordjé, who visited the papal residence on his last 
stay in Europe. 





THE DALAI-LAMA, 

Narzunof was received with favour by the Dalai- 
Lama, who gave him gifts. Of him he writes :— 

The Dalai-Lama is a young man not more than twenty-nine 
years old. His name is Tubdan-gyamtso, and he is of the finest 
Tibetan type; that is to say, almost European. His usual 
dress is very like that of the Buddhist high priests, except that 
it is entirely yellow. 
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PHOTOGRAPHING LHASA, 

On Narzunof’s first visit he had his camera 
destroyed, there being a prejudice against anyone 
“coaxing pictures of things or people into a little 
black box to be carried into the Occident.” His 
second visit was more successful, and he obtained 
many useful and unique photographs :— 

One morning, as Narzunof was walking about, waiting an 
opportunity to take a photograph, he saw for the first time a 
spectacle which, it seems, is common enough about Lhasa. He 
quickly took a photograph of what he saw—two men, pilgrims, 
who were making the tour of Lhasa for the third time, not on 
foot, but flat on their stomachs, measuring the perimeter of the 
Holy City*with their bodies. They threw themselves down the 
length of their whole bodies, resting on their hands, then 
drawing their legs to them, they stood up to prostrate themselves 
again immediately, this time placing their feet where their 
head had last been. Beginners put little boards on the palms 
of their hands to break the force of the blows, and then try to 
fall without straining their arms; but as soon as they have 
accustomed themselves a little, they fall on their hands. Think 
of the length of time, ard, above all, of the patience it requires 
to make thus the tour of the Holy City, a distarce of about 
thirteen miles! But there are some fervent pilgrims who do 
more than this, for they go seven times round the city. Others, 
instead of measuring the way by the length of their persons, 
measure it by the width of their faces ; they touch their foreheads 
to the ground, then, changing place laterally, they press their 
faces again at the spot next to the one they have just touched. 
It takes the pilgrim one month to make the tour of Lhasa in 
this fashion. It is a much longer method, but it is not nearly 


so painful as the other. 
ne 


The Leader of French Socialism. 

IN the American Review of Reviews M. Othon 
Guerlac writes on M. Jaurés, the present leader of 
French Socialism, and one of the greatest political 
orators in France. M. Jaurés justities his conversion to 
Socialism by the belief that the social reforms necessary 
to make society just toward the working class could not 
be obtained through the good-will and generosity of the 
bourgeois class. 

M. Jaurés is not a man of prepossessing appearance. He is 
short and burly of figure, somewhat rustic in his manner, and 
his dress evinces a lack of care, a lack of taste, almost a lack of 
cleanliness. It is only in his glance, the glance of a visionary, 
that distinction appears. His voice is sonorous, with a metallic 
quality which is neither musical nor agreeable, but which pierces 
the tumult of parliamentary debate, and commands the attention 
of an audience, however large. 

At first sight this man of vulgar aspect and slovenly appear- 
ance might pass for some rude mob-orator, the spokesman of 
some club of Jacobins. But as he begins to speak the listener 
forgets the lack of elegance, the vulgarity, the excited southern 
features of the speaker, and surrenders himself to the charms of 
that eloquence at once fluent, elegant and picturesque. 

I should not compare M. Jaures to that Numa Roumestan of 
Daudet who never thought except while he was speaking. But 
it is certain that as he develops his brilliant metaphors, his 
poetic images, his ample and splendid periods, he is carried 
away, hypnotised, and intoxicated by his own words. 

It may be added that this orator of sonorous utterance and. 
glowing imagination is a worker of remarkable industry, whose 
intellect delights in exhaustive knowledge and thorough docu- 
mentation, and who has distinguished himself by works of 
erudite scholarship. 

i i i i i i 

MR. EDWARD HUGHES, the society portrait painter, is 
the subject of an illustrated paper in the Woman at 
Home for August. Mrs. Tooley advocates “ Aquatic 
Sports for Women,” notably punting and yacht racing. 
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THE NEEDS AND AMBITIONS OF GERMANY, 
' Anp How Sue Witt REatisE THEM. 
THE Contemporary Review for July contains a 


singularly well-informed, unsigned article entitled 
“Germany and Pan-Germany.” Hitherto there has 


‘been a tendency to take German expansionism as a 


popular ebullition with nothing but crude patriotism 
about it; the writer of this article sets out to show 
how serious and well-founded is the movement, and 
indeed how Germany’s very existence depends upon 
its success. Germany, to-day, is rapidly turning into 
the economic condition of England. She .depends 
more and more for her food supply upon over-sea 
countries. A blockade of any length would reduce 
her to submission. If the increasing population is 
every year less and less able to feed and find work for 
itself, it must emigrate, and either be lost for the 
Empire, or settle in countries under German control. 
For this the first necessity is a fleet. German naval 
policy is therefore the product of reason, not of 
enthusiasm. It is largely the produce of the pro- 
fessors. ‘The most staid and approved economists 
are as combative as any Pan-German :— 

GERMANY’S GREAT ALTERNATIVE, 

Here is the gist of their opinions. If Germany cannot obtain 
some great territory in reserve for her growing population, from 
which, in the 2oth century, she can satisfy her need of products 
grown in temperate and tropical zones in the best possible con- 
ditions, either by. commercial treaties or by political power, then 
she must artificially check her population and lower their 
standard of living, or resume her former humble place in the 
Concert of the Powers, If Germany is not powerful enough at 
sea to keep open the corn trade routes, and, in given circum- 
stances, to exercise pressure upon corn-exporting countries, her 
existence as a nation is threatened. 

The danger to Germar” lies in her small compass 
of home territory, from which follows the necessity of 
acquiring Colonies. The Pan-German conception 
is that of an All-German European Customs Union 
and a Greater Germany across the seas, self-feeding, 
self-sufficient, and shut out to all foreign trade. A 
German statistician estimates that in 1980 the Slav 
and Anglo-Saxon races will number together 1,280 
millions, whereas Germany will have only 180 
millions. Unless her expansionist policy succeeds 
she will be entirely dependent upon foreign countries. 

THE STRUGGLE FOR SOUTH AMERICA, 

Whete, then, is Germany’s gaze directed? Chiefly 
to the Near East and to Latin America. The import- 
ance of the Bagdad Railway lies in the fact that it 
will open the way to German trade and German 
interests, 274 Bagdad, to the Indian Ocean. But 
Greater Germany may spring up in South America. 
The Government now passively supports German 
emigration to Brazil; and the Hanseatic Colonial 
Society has taken over property in Santa Catharina as 
large as Northumberland, with permission to settle 
on the land as many as 6,000 emigrants yearly. 
Since then two former independent colonies to the 
north and south have been incorporated in the original 
property, and the whole Colony is now called “The 
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Hansa.” It is a complete state within the state, Ger- 
man influence being everywhere paramount. In 
1901, there were about 100,000 German colonists in 
Santa Catharina. In Parana, out of a population of 
249,000, a large proportion is German, and a quarter 
of the 897,000 people in Rio Grande do Sol are 
Germans. The Disconto Bank and the Deutsche 
Bank have divided South America into economic 
spheres of interest. In South Brazil 30 per cent. of 
the people are Germans. The writer says that “ there 
is no reason why Germans should not colonise, capi- 
talise, and eventually hold Brazil, just as we hold 
Egypt and Russia Manchuria ” :— 

The future of South America undoubtedly will depend on the 
Monroe Doctrine and on the navy which is behind it. There 
will come a time, not so remote in the future, when the economic 
absorption by the Germans of Brazil and other South American 
States may lead to political supremacy which, if questioned, 
must be abandoned or contended for. If at such a juncture the 
German navy is strong enough confidently to engage the 
American fleet, then conceivably the issue will be a fighting one. 

The writer concludes that in this sphere German 
ambitions have arisen too late to outstrip America, 
and that the Monroe Doctrine is destined to bar 
Germany’s way. 

GERMAN Home Potirtics. 


In the American Review of Reviews Mr. Wolf von 
Schierbrand writes on “The German Elections and 
the Socialist Party.” He gives the following concise 
summary of the present issues on German politics :— 


Economically.—1. The tariff and the commercial treaties, 
including new ones with England and with the United States, 
about which enough has been said. 2. The further upbuilding 
of the Imperial system of old-age, invalid, and accident pensions, 
which is favoured by the Socialists and the entire Liberal Left, 
and opposed by part of the Centre and the Right (Conservatives, 
Anti-Semites, Poles, Guelphs, Alsatians). 

Politically.—1, Curtailment of the general Reichstag franchise. 
This is desired by the whole Conservative party and its reaction- 
ary allies, also by the Imperial Government itself. But with 
the new composition of the Reichstag such a measure, which 
would necessitate the repeal of a paragraph in the con- 
stitution of the Empire, could not pass. -2. The maintenance 
of the Dreibund, or Triple Alliance. This is favoured 
by a decided majority of the Reichstag. .3. A closer under- 
standing with the Papacy,—favoured solely by the Centre, the 
Poles, and the Alsatians. 4. An entente cordiale with both 
England and the United States,—a cause warmly espoused by 
the Radicals and the Socialists, and, to a slighter extent, by 
most of the other parties and factions. 5. Expansion of Ger- 
many territorially, colonially, and commercially. I will briefly 
say that, there is a strong current of public opinion, exploited 
particularly by the National Liberals (Pan-Germans), the 
Anti-Semites, and the Free Conservatives, steadily bearing 
in this direction. 6. The redividing of the empire into 
Reichstag election districts of approximately equal popula- 
tion,—a thing which has not been done since 1871, This is 
favoured, of course, by all the parties (Socialists, Radicals, 
etc.) suffering under the present unfair system. It is opposed 
by all the other parties and factions, and also by the Imperial 
Government and by the Bundesrath (Federal Council), without 
whose concurrence the thing is constitutionally impossible. 7. 
A change of system in the official treatment of the Socialists and 
of all the other adherents of political opinions obnoxious to the 
present régime, This is favoured by the Radicals and Socialists, 
but the existing repression is upheld by the remainder. 8. Army 
and navy increase. The enlargement of the navy is fixed by law 
until 1916. 
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HOW THE KAISER GOES. YACHTING. 

THE account given of Kiel week by. James B. 
Connolly in Harper's Magazine does away witha 
great deal of the idea of the German Emperor as a 
sportsman. First of all, he relates how on the Fourth 
of July all the Americans were rejoiced to hear the 
warships saluting, but it turned out it was only the 
Emperor leaving the Hohenzollern to go aboard the 
Meteor for the race :— 

The Afeteor crossed the line, with the Emperor on her quarter, 
and then followed her escort: first the Hohenzollern, in all her 
cream-and-gold magnificence, and long as some ocean liners ; 
secondly, the cruiser Vymphe, three hundred and fifty feet long, 
twenty-one knots, four hundred men, guard to the Hohenzollern ; 
after her the Svespner, tender, or errand-boy, two hundred feet 
long, and twenty-five knots ; and beside her the Alice Roosevelt, 
messenger or despatch-boat, twenty-five knots or so; and to 
tail out the procession, four long, low, black torpedo-boats, 
known by letters and numbers—. 8, S75, S 79, .S 80,—with a 
speed of from twenty-eight to thirty knots—these eight as escort 
to the schooner-yacht Meteor while she should be sailing a race 
from Kiel to Travemiinde on a placid July day. It was a man 
on the observation steamer, to leeward, who gave it out, after 
a good deal of what appeared to be careful thought, that it was 
his opinion that even if the AZeteor did carry away her spinnaker- 
boom or incur some equally grave peril—even if she did, the 
Emperor had still a chance to escape with his life. 

AN ADDITIONAL ESCORT. 

Tacked on to the wake of the Emperor’s escort was a fleet of 
steam yachts, of large size mostly, and of expensive decorations, 
nearly all, The people aboard of them did not seem to be too 
<leeply concerned with the more technical manceuvres of the 
racing-craft, but they were enjoying their racing nevertheless, 
In creased white ducks, buttoned blue coats, and yachting caps 
-of the correct model, and with the proper club button on front, 
they lounged under the awnings on upper decks and watched 
the Meteor. There were craft there. that were doing queer 
things with the A@eteor ; but the Emperor was on the Afefeor, 
and on him the glasses were levelled.., . 

WAITING FOR THE EMPEROR TO WIN. 

Everybody who could find a yacht or boat clustered 
around the winning line to see the Meteor win, but as 
the long hours went ‘by ‘and~ night™came on ‘the 
expectant audience faded away, dinner proving more 
attractive than an Imperial victory :— 

Never before had such ceremony been made ready for the 
finish of the race, and now in the dark no more than a dozen 
people would be by to see it—half of them on the judges’ boats, 
and the other half in the little fishing-boats. 

THE START AND THE FINISH. 

Several other yachts come in and go to their berths, 
but the AZeteor, with her Imperial steersman, is not 
to be seen anywhere :— 

At midnight there is still no Meteor, The only intelligible 
report of her, and that in a strange language, comes from the 
deck of a big sloop. ‘* Oh, somewhere behind,” is their hail, 
The last two of the little fishing-boats, tacking back and forth, 
and tired of dodging each other in the gloom, decide to leave 
for home, and they do. Five minutes later the A/eteor comes, 
The search-lights pick her up, her number is taken, and she 
passes on to her berth in the inner harbour up between the 
jetties—and that is all there is to it. In the morning, at Kiel, 
the whole navy standing by, guns booming, ensigns dipping, 
thousands cheering, tens of thousands looking on, and ships of 
the navy to see that nothing happened to her; at night, at 
Travemiinde, no guns, no cheering, no flags, and in her rear 
only the wake of an outclassed vessel as she goes on by in the 
gloom ; and for an audience,—half a dozen on the judges’ boats 





—and they, of course, wouldn’t dare to leave. 


HOUSEKEEPING IN ‘THE UNITED STATES. 

Tue Leisure Hour contains a useful and instructive 
article by Mrs. Porritt on Housekeeping in America. 
She takes the standpoint of a middle-class family, and 
compares their lot in the Old Country and the New. 
She says that for high rents New York stands 
unequalled in all Europe and America. She goes on 
to say that New York is not a city of homes, but a 
city for millionaires and tramps, the wealthiest and 
the poorest. For people of moderate means there is 
only the choice between boarding-houses and small and 
uncomfortable flats, or residence in distant and not 
easily accessible suburbs. 

THE CHIVALROUS AMERICAN ARCHITECT. 
Speaking more generally, she says that an English- 


. woman is chiefly impressed by the care the architect 


has shown to cater for her needs :— 

Kitchens are really planned out with an eye to the work to be 
done in them, Places are reserved for articles and utensils 
ordinarily to be found in the kitchen ; and in the arrangement 
of kitchen and dining-room doors, pantries and china-closets, 
there is an effort to save every unnecessary step. The chief 
characteristic of the bedrooms and sitting-rooms is the ample 
closet space provided ; closets with shelves and closets with 
hooks. 

THE SERVANT GIRL AS CHURCH-BUILDER. 

Mrs, Porritt mentions one aspect of the domestic 
servant problem which may excite surprise. ‘To the 
ordinary mind there is not much connection between 
the servant girl and imposing ecclesiastical architecture. 
Yet the relation is more intimate than at first sight 
appears. The writer says :— 

A family in New ‘York keeping two servants will pay from 
£45-to'£50'a year to. the housemaid, antl from £50 to £70 a 
year.to the, cook,» Servants are«really? well off in New York, 
for they-can: buy, their’ clothes there »more cheaply than in the 
smaller ‘cities, or in the country;and:, theheavy expense of rent 
does not:touchthem. This -prosperity:of the servant class in New 
York is: shown‘ in’.two ‘very :charactéristic ways ; in the great 
number of savings banks patronised™ by*the German and Swede 
girls, and in the enormous wealth of the Roman Catholic 
Church there. The magnificent white marble cathedral of St. 
Patrick’s, on Fifth Avenue, is as much a demonstration of the 
liberal payment of New York servant girls, as are the great and 
wealthy savings banks scattered up and down the city. In the 
smaller cities and in the country, in the United States, the rate 
of servants’ wages is from £30 to £55 a year, the commonest 
rate of pay being about sixteen shillings a week. 

The white marble of St. Patrick’s is an interesting 
modern variant of the alabaster box of the Gospels. 

COMPARATIVE COST OF CLOTHING. 

Mrs. Porritt speaks more highly of the registry offices 
in America than in England, She says that the 
household bills for food do not differ much in the two 
countries. “Meat is considerably cheaper, butter, eggs 
and milk average about the same; vegetables are 
dearer, but there is a much greater variety, and they 
are longer in season.” Contrary to the usual impres- 
sion, she says that in many respects clothing is cheaper 
in the United States. 

Mrs. Porritt concludes this very interesting sketch 
with the remark that for the pretty and tasteful arrange- 
ment of inexpensive homes, there is much more scope 
in America than in England, 
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BACK TO THE ZENANA! 
AN ASTONISHING APPEAL BY AN AMERICAN 
WomaN. 

Tue other day Mrs. Woolsey, an American woman, 
created a sensation on both sides of the Atlantic by 
publishing a little book entitled “ Republics versus 
Women.” Her object was to prove that in the laws 
relating to. women Americans were far behind the 
Monarchical nations, and especially behind Russia. 
The legal position of the sex in the United States 
may be as bad as Mrs. Woolsey says, but it is 
not anything like 
bad enough to 
satisfy another 
American _—_—wo- 
man, Margaret 
Bisland by name, 
who contributes 
to the Morth 
American Review 
for July an as- 
tonishing article 
entitled “The 
Curse of Eve.” 
Since Mr, Cham- 
berlain went back 
to Protection we 
have no reason 
to be astonished 
at anything now- 
adays. Hence, 
we need not be 
very much sur- 
prised that an 
American woman 
should be found 
who deliberately 
advocates a re- 
turn to the 
Zenana as_ the 
only method of saving the American race from 
extermination. 

THE CURSE OF EVE. 

Miss Bisland takes as her text President Roose- 
velt’s lament over the decrease in the American birth- 
rate, and maintains that it is all owing to the damnable 
heresy of recognising that women have brains and 
souls, Miss Bisland maintains that the story that sin and 
death came into the world when Eve was tempted by 
the serpent to pluck the fruit of the Tree of Knowledge 
typified, in mythic form, the eternal truth as to the 
temptation before which woman cannot fall without 
ruining the race. And the American woman, having 
been tempted to eat of the Tree of Knowledge, is 
bringing upon the American race the doom of death. 
In the day that woman eats of the Tree of Knowledge 
she shall surely die and all her progeny, or rather she 
will not have any progeny. It was Asia which was 
the scene of this first fatal experiment. And learning 
the result by bitter experience, Asia has guarded 





Arthur and Catherine Booth-Clibborn and nine of their ten children. 
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against any repetition of Eve’s transaction by refusing 
all emancipation to women. 
THE “ CORRECT INSTINCTS” OF ASIA. 

And this is how Asia, to Miss Bisland’s great 
admiration, has enforced the interdict :— 

The laws and religions of that hoary continent lay terrible 
fetters upon any development of her individuality beyond her 
home, her wifehood, and motherhood. Immured in the zenana, 
her face covered, her feet crippled, the existence of a soul to 
save or a brain to educate often denied her; given in marriage 
in her infancy, enslaved to masculine authority from the hour of 
her birth, and herded in polygamous wedlock, every means has 
been taken to con- 
fine the woman to 
her home and to 
her natural task. 
Yet, as we considet 
intelligently that 
Continent and her 
doctrine .of female 
seclusion, we see no 
more nor less than 
the primitive but 
correct instincts of 
the mighty Queen- 
bee of the race, 
guarding with jeal- 
ous care the foun- 
tain-head of civilised 
human life. 


would appear 
that it is a “ cor- 
rect instinct” 
which leads the 
Asiatic to cripple 
his women’s feet, 
and deny her a 
soul or brain, and 
enslave her from 
birth, and herd 
her in polyga- 
mous wedlock ! 
If “the mighty 
Queen-bee of the race,” by which we might suppose 
Miss Bisland describes Asia, acts so correctly in 
Asia in enslaving woman, it would seem to follow 
logically that similar “correct instincts” must be 
allowed to transform American civilisation. Other- 
wise, Miss Bisland maintains, the race will die out. 
WHY THE AMERICANS ARE DYING OUT. 

If the native Americans had kept up the rate of 
increase at which they started, they would have 
numbered eighty millions twenty-five years ago. 
They were, however, only seventy-six mfillions in 
1900. From this must be deducted twenty-four 
millions of emigrants and the children of emigrants, 
and ten million negroes. The native-born American 
is ceasing to breed. Miss Bisland thinks that the 
new-comers from Europe will speedily adopt the 
American custom, and the race will perish. The 
reason for this is that the American Eve has. 
been allowed to eat of the Tree of Knowledge. 
The over-education and abnormal public activities 


From this it 
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astonishingly encouraged among American women 
since the close of the Civil War will lead to the 
eviction of the race from the latest Eden of mankind 
planted in the Western World. 


“ INEXORABLE LAW?” FUDGE! 


‘Miss Bisland maintains that it is an inexorable law 
of Nature that intellectually developed women can’t 
breed. The best answer to this is to reproduce a 
photograph that came to my hands the other day, of 
an intellectually developed woman, who sits with her 
husband in the midst of nine of her children; the 
tenth had not arrived when the photograph was taken. 
When Catherine, the eldest daughter of General 
Booth, married Mr. Clibborn she was a delicate, 
nervous, highly-strung intellectually developed woman, 
who was at the head of the Salvation Army in France. 
It is doubtful if any American woman to-day has gone 
through more exciting and abnormal public activities 
than those in which Mrs. Booth-Clibborn passed her life. 
She has not been married more than fifteen years. 
So far from Miss Bisland’s inexorable law of Nature 
dooming her to barrenness, she seems to have her 
quiver tolerably full of children. 

THE REAL CAUSE OF SMALL FAMILIES. 


To those who are familiar with American life, and 
especially with the family life, Miss Bisland’s theory 
that the shortage in American children is due to over- 
education or abnormal public activity, must produce 
a smile. It is not that the American woman cannot 
breed, but it is that she and her husband have decided 
for themselves that they will be more comfortable and 
have a better time if they do not have quite so many 
children as the mothers of the Republic. With all 
that Miss Bisland says concerning maternity being the 
glory of a woman I| fully agree. But it is blasphemy 
against motherhood to maintain that to be a good 
mother you must be an ignorant slave. Rightly to 
reign as the queen of the home, and properly to bring 
up sons and daughters of the new generation, are tasks 
which demand the best culture of the mind and the 
wisest training of the body. 

DOWN WITH EDUCATED MOTHERHOOD ! 

Miss Bisland admits that in the earlier days when 
the American woman rested content in her home her 
hopes and dreams, her pride and patriotism, and her 
ambition were realised in herchildren. But when she 
could no longer find honourable, independent, pro- 
fitable employment in her domestic environment, when 
Yhe cruel current of commercialism tore out of her 
hands all her home employment, and she was compelled 
to follow her tasks to the mills and the factories, then 
she first began to envy and grasp at the estates and 
prerogatives of men. Hence she thinks have come 
all evil—divorce and national decay. To quote once 
more from this Cassandra :— 

Vain and empty have been proven the hope and faith that 
from the highly educated mother profound oe must 


accrue to the nation, in the consequently superiot mental equip- 
ment of her child. The highly educated woman avoids or is 
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incapable of maternity. The exhilaration of monetary profit in 
exchange for her physical and mental toil, and the pursuit of her 
purely selfish pleasure or fortune, lure her from the self-sacrifice 
of maternity and the restraints of wedded life. Or, when wedded, 
she brings forth few or no children. 

It is well that the question should be discussed. 
But the evil which she laments is not so much due to 
the spread of education as to the growth of a desire 
for comfort and the disappearance of the sense of our 
responsibility for keeping up the numbers of well-bred 
recruits for posterity. 





QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 
By MLLE. VACARESCO. 


In the Strand Magazine for August Mlle. Vacaresco, 
continuing her account of “ Sovereigns I Have Met,” 
recounts her recollections of Queen Alexandra, and 
also incidentally of the late Queen. There is a 
singular uniformity in all articles about the Queen ; 
and even Mlle. Vacaresco’s leaves us feeling we 
really know nothing more about her Majesty than we 
did before. “Almost all the Queens of Europe 
possess an individuality of their own,” says Mlle. 
Vacaresco, “and are celebrated for some peculiar 
quality which springs up in the mind as soon as their 
names are mentioned.” Queen Alexandra’s peculiar 
qualities are “ her rare beauty and the love which she 
has been able to kindle in the hearts of her subjects.” 

Much of the article is taken up in recounting con- 
versations between the then Princess of Wales and 
Mlle. Vacaresco over the Roumanian costumes the 
latter had brought with her to Balmoral—conversations 
in which there is really no particular interest. More 
worth recording are the words attributed to Queen 
Victoria, to whose presence Mlle. Vacaresco was sum- 
moned from her chat about peasant costumes with 
the Princess. The young Roumanian girl could speak 
of nothing but the Princess and her goodness :— 

‘* And you have seen only one side of her various gifts,” said 
Queen Victoria. ‘* For many years the Princess has tried hard 
to spare me the strain and fatigue of great functions, She opens 
bazaars, attends concerts, visits hospitals in my place, and she 
always gives me such full and vivid accounts of people and 
places, that I always seem to have been present. I sometimes 
laughingly tell her that she is a dictionary in which is inscribed 
every variety of adjective connected with the words ‘good’ and 
‘true.’ However terrible the load which I lay upon her slender 
shoulders, she not only never complains, but endeavours to 
prove that she has enjoyed what to another would be a tiresome 
duty. She even declares that a Drawing Room is a most 
entertaining sight, and does not make her feel dizzy or distressed 
while she glances from one face to another without ever over- 
looking one of them. Princess Alexandra holds a Drawing 
Room beautifully, and I am gratified to feel secure that, when I 
am no more, a Queen of England worthy of England’s throne 
will give it grace.” 

Years after Mlle. Vacaresco met the Princess again 
—this time in Rome :— 

‘*T met a figure so sweetly wrapped in sadness, so immured 
in grief, that the cry of ‘ Mater dolorosa’ rose to my lips.” 

She was then in mourning for her eldest son. 
Never again did she meet the Princess as Princess. 
The next time it was as Queen. 
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THE NEGROES IN THE UNITED STATES. 


REASSURING STATEMENT BY Dr, ALBERT SHAW. 


I am very glad to read in the American Review of 
Reviews for August a very reassuring statement of the 
position of the coloured race in America from the pen 
of Dr. Albert Shaw. Of late the impression has been 
growing in this country that the position of the coloured 
people was growing worse, that lynching was _ in- 
creasing to a dangerous extent, that the negro 
had been practically disfranchised in the Southern 
States and was being bustled back into slavery. Dr. 
Shaw says that there is no reason for these grim 
apprehénsions. He says that the statistics of lynching 
for a period of twenty years show that there has been 
a steady average decline in the number of these 
crimes, and that last year’s record was the best of all 
as to the actual number of lynched. In 1893 there 
were 200 lynched, in rgo1, 135, and in 1902, only 96. 
He does not expect there will be more than a hundred 
lynchings this year. At the same time Dr. Shaw 
admits that of late there has been a development of 
mob violence which stands earnestly in need of stern 
repression. So much for lynching. 


Now for the attempt to re-establish slavery. Dr. ° 


Shaw admits that in a good many parts of the South, 
particularly in some remote country districts, there is 
growing up a very objectionable and wicked system of 
forced labour in pretence of farming out the services 
of misdemeanants or penal offenders. Negro labourers 
are kidnapped and brought before the justices. They 
are then convicted of real or imaginary offences and 
doomed to six months’ or twelve months’ hard labour. 
By this means, in remote districts in Alabama and 


elsewhere, a system of peonage has grown up which is 


now being sternly suppressed. Dr. Shaw indignantly 
denies that these sporadic and scattered abuses are the 
beginning of an attempt on the part of Southern white 
people to restore slavery. As to the general condition 
of coloured men in the United States, Dr. Shaw 
declares that race conditions are growing better rather 
than worse, that the negroes have been making 
progress of which they have reason to be 
proud, and that the outlook for them is an 
exceedingly bright and hopeful one — indeed, 
he even declares that “their present position 
and future prospect is almost unequalled in the history 
of any people ancient or modern.” Theoretically 
the negro is entitled to vote and to hold office, he is 
merely asked to comply with certain reasonable con; 
ditions which exclude no negro from the ballot who 
is fit to vote. There is not a negro for whom there 
is not a chance to work at good wages, no race in the 
world has better industrial opportunities, In short, 
America is the Paradise of the negro race.. It has 
wonderful advantages and opportunities and compara- 
tively few disadvantages. Americans have made 
efforts to educate them such as never before were 
made in human :history to educate a people, More 
consideration has been shown to the negro agricul- 
tural labourers in the South than has ever been shown 
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to the body of agricultural labourers in England. As 
the negroes are doing so well in America, Dr. Shaw 
thinks that it is only natural that they should be 
anxious to go back to Africa and settle in Liberia, 
where they will naturally take a leading part in the 
future development of the African continent. 


THE EARLIEST OF MODERN SUBMARINES. 
By THE BUILDER. 


Mr. W. A. ALEXANDER tells in Munsey’s Magazine 


of the first submarine boat successfully operated in 
naval warfare. This was the Confederate boat 
Hunley, which met its final fate in sinking the 
Hfousatonic, Mr. Alexander has a right to speak ot! 
this vessel, since he was the sole survivor of the four 
crews which manned her at various times. His escape 
he owed to an accident which prevented him from 
accompanying the boat on the last occasion. Thirty- 
two men were drowned in her during the experiments 
and in war, but there was never any difficulty in getting 
men to man her. Of the boat, the writer says :— 

For the hull we took a cylinder boiler which we had on hand, 
forty-eight inches in diameter and twenty-five feet long. A part 
of it was separated into two water tanks, for ballast, whiich 
could be emptied and filled by valves. Heavy pieces of cast 
iron were also fastened to the bottom by bolts which could be 
removed by the crew inside, thus allowing the castings to sink, 
when it was desired to come to the surface quickly. The boat 
was moved entirely by hand. It had an ordinary screw propeller, 
attached to a shaft, on which were eight cranks at different angles. 

WORKING WITHOUT BREATHABLE AIR. 


During the experiments three times were the full 
crews drowned without chance of escape, but there 
was never any difficulty in finding volunteers to man 
the Munley. There was no provision made for 
replenishing the air, and the crew suffered agonies from 
lack of oxygen, while at the same time being so 
cramped that it was barely possible to move about :— 

One evening, after alternately diving and rising for a while, 
we noted the time and sank for the test. Twenty-five minutes 
after I had closed the after man-head and excluded the outer air 
the candle would not burn. In comparing our individual ex- 
perience afterwards, we found that each man had determined 
that he would not be the first to say ‘‘up.” Not a word was 


uttered except the occasional ‘‘ How is it ?”” between Dixon and 


myself, until at last, as the voice of one man, “up” came from 

all nine. We had been on the bottom two hours and thirty-five 

minutes—more than two hours after the candle went out for lack 

of oxygen. ‘ 
HOW THE EXPLOSIVE WAS CARRIED. 

Mr. Alexander writes thus of the offensive arrange- 
ments, which were rather primitive, 

The torpedo was.a copper cylinder holding a charge of ninety 
pounds of explosive, with percussion and primer mechanism, 
set off by triggers, It was originally intended.to float the 
torpedo on the surface of the water, towed by the boat, which 
was to dive under the vessel to be attacked. In experiments 
made with some old flatboats in smooth water, this plan operated 
successfully, but in-a seaway the torpedo was continually coming 
too near our own craft. We then rigged a yellow pine boom, 
twenty-two feet long, and attached it to the bow, banded and guyec 
on each side. A socket on the torpedo secured it to the boom. 

Such was the pioneer of the submarine war-ship of to-day—a 
boiler shell propelled by paddle-wheels turned by hand, with no 
electrical or pneumatic apparatus, and none of the modern pro- 
visions for furnishing air for the crew. 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


‘THE CONQUEST OF THE AIR. 
To the average reader undoubtedly the most 
interesting article in the Revue de Paris is that by 
Baron de Mauni, entitled “The Conquest of the 
Air.” The Baron is convinced that the world is on 
the éve of a tremendous revolution in everything that 
regards the transport, both of human beings and of 
merchandise ; in other words, he considers that any 
day some painstaking Napoleon of science may con- 
quer the air, as man has finally conquered the earth, 
annihilating distances both on land and sea. The 
writer gives a careful account of all that has been 
done in the past, but of course the most interesting 
portion of his article is that which deals with the 
present problem. The cigar-shaped balloon, or 
airship, which has taken the place of the round globes 
with which the brothers Mongolfier and _ their 
immediate disciples tried to conquer the air, was 
apparently first thought of some thirty years ago. 


" ELECTRICITY AND THE SOLUTION OF THE PROBLEM, 


The birth of the electric motor brought the solution 
of the problem perceptibly nearer. In 1883 two 
Frenchmen made some successful experiments ; and 
in 1884 Captain Renard proved to his own and to 
his friends’ triumphant satisfaction that he had gone 
yet a step further, for he proved that an airship could 
be steered to a given point and then brought back. 
The experiment was tried over a six-mile course, and 
the journey took twenty-three minutes. At that time, 
that is, nineteen years ago, all those interested in 
aerial navigation believed that the problem was finally 
solved, and that soon the civilised world would have 
a new means of transport at its command. As we all 
know, nothing of the kind took place. The French 
Government, which had seemed willing to put its 
immense resources at the disposal of Captain Renard 
and his partner, M. Krebs, drew back ; on the other 
hand, the steady progress made as regards electric 
motors seemed to indicate that the practical conquest 
of the air was only a matter of time. 

THE NEED FOR PUBLIC AUTHORITY. 

Unfortunately, according to Baron de Mauni, there 
has been no central authority; each inventor has, 
and who can blame him, his own axe to grind, and it is 
evident that the Baron would like to see so important 
a question placed under Government control, or at any 
gate directly encouraged and aided by the Government. 
If there is no chance of this being done, then he con- 
siders that the only chance of practical success lies in 
the hands of certain great capitalists interested in the 
question, and he addresses a serious word of warning 
to those inventors who are experimenting with only a 
slender capital at their back. Supposing, he says, one 
of these men does discover or invent the one probably 
trifling addition to existent airship motors, or, what 
for want of a better word he styles anchors, which 
would suddenly simplify the problem: unless he_ has 
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pluck, money, and’ business brains, he is sure to see 
the result of his labour benefiting others. 
THE INTEREST IN AIRSHIPS. 

During the last hundred years a hundred thousand 
patents have been registered in Europe and America 
by balloon and airship inventors, and as most of them 
are obviously of comparatively recent date, it is 
certain that a very much greater number of individuals 
than those uninterested in the subject are at all 
aware of are eagerly looking out for an opportunity 
of making fame and fortune beyond the dreams of 
avarice, 





THE LEPER DISTRICT OF NORTHERN NIGERIA. 

Dr. TONKIN, medical officer of the Hausa Associa- 
tion’s Central Sudan Expedition, contributes to the 
Empire Review a most interesting paper on a leper 
field, some five hundred miles wide, crossing the 
British dependency of Northern Nigeria, in which he, 
himself covered some 1,500 miles, all leper-stricken ' 
country. Dr. Tonkin spent twelve months in the 
Sudan, examining hundreds of these lepers, He 
first induced them to come to him for treatment— 
when he did all he could to alleviate their sufferings, 
so that these lepers went and told other lepers, and the 
doctors entrance porch was soon crowded with 
sufferers. The half million square miles of country 
between the western shores of Lake Chad and the Middle 
Niger River, of which Dr. Tonkin thinks he has seen 
enough to speak definitely, have recently been taken 
over by Government from the Royal Niger Company. 
It is for the subjugation of this territory that General 
Lugard is pressing—a territory where the lowest races 
are naked and cannibal savages. 

ABSOLUTE FREEDOM FOR LEPERS. 

Kano, the chief commercial centre of Northern 
Nigeria, is a leper hive. Of the leper colonies within 
its fifteen miles of earthworks, Dr. ‘Tonkin says :-— 

In the dark tomb-like huts, which the heat and glare from the 
sun and the persistent impertinence of the fly tribe render 
necessary in these parts of the Sudan, the smell emanating .from 
the neglected ulcers of scores of leprous occupants hangs like an 
oily foetid fog upon the air. The disease is so common that in 
spite of the repulsive appearance of the sufferers, the general 
public of the country have got used to it, regarding it as one of 
the stable things of the world, and the chance of catching it as 
one of the ills to which flesh is inevitably heir. They do nothing 
to limit that chance. Jepers are permitted to mingle freely with 
the healthy population, engage in business, and marry when 
they can, 

They are subject to no disabilities on account of 
their disease; indeed, it seems as if leprosy were rather 
encouraged than otherwise. What still further spreads 
the disease is the habit of the rich, whether leprous 
or not, of never washing their clothes, but when soiled 
passing them on to those in the next social grade 
below ; these in turn wear them till still dirtier, and 
then pass them on, so that the same clothes may 
accumulate the dirt and .disease of fifty different 
individuals. Dr. Tonkin’s experiences will be 
resumed in the next number, 
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‘THE SERVIAN TRAGEDY. 

As was to be expected, the Servian tragedy has 
greatly impressed the French imagination, especially 
as the young King was well known in Paris, 
as were also both his parents. Three articles 
are devoted to the subject in the July reviews ; of the 
three, the best is that of M. Mallet, who seems to 
have known the late King intimately, and who gives, 
on the whole, a pleasant picture of that unfortunate 
young man. When he first knew Alexander the 
latter was only sixteen, and though King de jure, was 
practically a prisoner in his own palace, never allowed 
even to take a walk in his gardens alone, and when 
out driving always closely immured in a shut carriage. 

ESPIONAGE. 

“ Even his thoughts were spied on. A small note- 
book, in which he sometimes inscribed his thoughts 
and the few events of his dull days, was stolen out of 
a locked drawer where he kept it. Every letter 
received by him was opened, as were also all letters 
despatched by him. He could not even write a note 
to his mother without its being carefully perused by 
his regents ; accordingly he had left off writing to her 
altogether, and the story was put about that he had 
no heart.” His French critic declares that he had an 
ardent, affectionate nature, and that he. was touchingly 
devoted to both his father and mother, suffering 
terribly from seeing them so disunited. 

KING ALEXANDER AS LOVER, 

M. Mallet has but little to say concerning 
Alexander’s marriage, but he tells the significant fact 
that, after the assassination, in the King and Queen’s 
bedroom was found a copy of Stendhal’s famous book 
dealing with love. Many annotations had been*made 
by the King himself; thus in the margin of the phrase, 
“Tt is almost impossible to find a cure for love,” he 
had written, “ Why seek for a remedy when the highest 
ideal is to love and to be beloved?” His instincts 
were good, and even kindly; thus in honour of his 
marriage to Madame Draga Maschin he directed that 
all those who had been imprisoned by order of his 
father for political reasons should be released. 

DRAGA—A GREAT ROMANTIC HEROINE. 

In the /Vouvelle Revue the place of honour is given 
to M. Teneo’s curious and eloquent account of what 
he styles “ The Servian Tragedy.” The writer, with 
considerable ingenuity, sets out to prove that 
Alexander owed his terrible fate to the fact that he 


was completely enslaved by a passion, which acted on 


him much as if he had drunk a love philtre. He 
believes that in ages to come Draga will take her place 
among the great romantic heroines of the world. To 
him Alexander was the Tannhaduser who wandered 
into the Venusberg, and who was led away by strange 
arts both from his duty, his kingdom, and from the 
commonplace life of every day. This point of view is 
put forth with a good deal of art, and may ultimately 
be that which history will select as the true solution 
of this amazing modern tragedy. 





OF REVIEWS. 


A FRENCH VIEW OF BRITISH IMPERIALISM. 

M. Leroy-BEAULIEU has a striking article in the 
second July number of the Rez we des Deux Mondes on 
the British Empire at the beginning of the twentieth 
century. The submission of the Boers to force of 
numbers, the Conference of Colonial Premiers at the 
Coronation of the King, the unprecedented tour of 
Mr. Chamberlain in South Africa, and last, not least, 
that Minister’s earth-shaking proposal to sacrifice our 
traditional Free Trade on the altar of Imperialism, 
indicates to M. Leroy-Beaulieu that Imperialism is 
bolder than ever. And yet the paucity of results from 
the Colonial Conference, the recent by-elections in 
England, and certain manifestations of Colonial 
opinion, make him think that after all Imperialism is 
not in so much favour as before. 


There is no need to follow him in his study of the” 


genesis of the Imperialist idea in this country, though 
we may note in passing that Disraeli himself, in 1852, 
actually declared that “these miserable Colonies, 
which area stone round our neck, will be independent 
in a small number of years.” M. Leroy-Beaulieu ex- 
plains very clearly the unwillingness of the Colonies 
to contribute largely to the defence of the Empire 
without direct representation in its Councils. Why, 
then, it may be asked, do not the Colonies accept 
that Imperial Council which Mr, Chamberlain offered 
them in 1897, and again last year? The answer is 
that they are in a perfect terror lest they should lose 
the slightest atom of their autonomy. They know quite 
well that in every federation the federal power tends 
to develop to the detriment of the local powers. Thus, 
broadly speaking, the tendency of Colonial opinion is 
to exaggerate the inconveniences of any federal union, 
and to undervalue the practical and strategic advan- 
tages which would be the result. Mr. Chamberlain 
has seen clearly that the only thing at all likely to 
draw the Colonies into the movement of Imperialism 
would be the hope of obtaining special privileges in 
the British market, and with his characteristic direct- 
ness Mr. Chamberlain has proposed this very thing. 

M. Leroy-Beaulieu assures us that: Protection leads 
to Protection, and that duties would have to be placed 
not only on food products of various kinds, but also on 
leather, hides, wool, and cotton coming from foreign 
countries. He roughly estimates the necessary duties at 
To per cent.,and he shows that every English household 
with three children would have to spend £2 a year more 
on its food alone to increase the profits of the Colonial 
producer. He evidently has no faith in the electoral 
prospects of Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals, confronted 
as he is by the fact that out of every hundred English 
seventy-seven are town dwellers and only twenty-three 
country folk. The free breakfast table is a necessity 
to the town dweller. In fact, he roundly declares 
that Imperialism in re-establishing Protection would 
be preparing the ruin of Great Britain. The naval 
supremacy of England is intimately bound up with 
the supremacy of her mercantile marine, and to injure 
the latter is also to injure the former. 
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THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND CONSTITUTING ITSELF. 
Tue Church Quarterly Review has a very suggestive 
article on Church autonomy and a National Council. 
It recognises that the old theory of the co-extensive- 
ness of the nation and of the Church is a thing of the 
past, and that the true autonomy of the Church can 
only be obtained through a constitutional government, 
in which all members of the Church, in their right 
orders and degrees, have a voice. Laymen, it insists, 
must no longer be regarded simply as non-clerics, but 
must have the rights conceded them in the primitive 
Church. In the New Testament— 
there is a constant appeal to ‘‘ the saints,” ‘‘the brethren,” ‘‘ the 
whole Church,” in respect of Church organisation, Church dis- 
cipline, Church doctrine, while at the same time the distinctive 
authority and leadership of ‘‘the apostles and | elders,” on 


“bishops and deacons,” ‘‘set over them in the Lord,” are 
clearly and unhesitatingly recognised. 


THE PROPOSED CONSTITUTION, 


‘ The discussion which follows of the principles 
suggested by the southern Convocation is rendered in 
some measure superfluous by a postscript which con- 
tains the resolutions for a National Council carried by 
a joint meeting of the two Convocations in committee 
and the two Houses of Laymen, held on July 9th and 
toth. The three most vital paragraphs of these 
resolutions are as follows :— 


That this Council should be divided into three Houses ; the 
first consisting of the members of the Upper Houses of the 
Convocations of Canterbury and York ; the second of the clergy 
of the Lower Houses of the said Convocations ; the third of the 
members of the Houses of Laymen of the two Provinces ; and 
that acceptance by each of the three Houses, sitting together or 
separately, should be necessary in order to constitute an act of 
the whole body. Provided that in no case shall there be any 
interference with the powers and functions of each of the three 
Houses. 

That the initial franchise of the lay electors shall be exercised 
in each ecclesiastical parish or district by persons of the male 
sex (possessing such householding or vestry qualification as may 
be defined by the committee, to be hereafter appointed) who 
declare themselves in writing at the time of voting to be lay 
members of the Church of England, and of no other religious 
connexion, and are not legally and actually excluded from 
Communion, and by such other persons as are lay commu- 
nicants of the Church of England of the male ‘sex and of full 


. age. 


That representatives ‘elected by the lay electors shall be lay 
persons of the male sex and of full age and communicants. 


NO FRANCHISE FOR WOMEN! 


A cynic might remark-upon the peculiarity of the 
fact that the Church of England, which claims to be 
the oldest religious body in these islands, is the latest 
to develop a distinctive constitution for itself. The 
devoted support of women to the Church receives in 
this scheme its customary reward. Women are shut 


out of even the lowest ecclesiastical franchise : just at 
the time when the worship of woman in the person of 
the Virgin Mary is making rapid progress in the 
Church. Nonconformists who are aflame with passive 
resistance will see in this constitution a more or less 
conscious endeavour of the Anglican Communion to 


form itself into a religious body which can survive 
Disestablishment and claim the chief spoils of Dis- 
endowment. ‘The impartial citizen will welcome this 
official acknowledgment that the Anglican Church 
is only a part of British Christendom—only one 
denomination among many. He will also hope that 
the freedom with which a brand-new constitution car 
be adopted in a Church that sets such store by 
precedent augurs well for subsequent schemes of 
federation and reunion. 


A PARALLEL FROM CYPRUS, 


An interesting commentary on these proposais is 
provided by an article on the Orthodox Church of 
Cyprus, from which it appears that under Byzantine 
Empire and Ottoman conquest alike, the Orthodox 
Church of Cyprus has maintained from Apostolic 
times its independence and autonomy. ‘This was 
recognised as early as 431 A.D. by the Council of 
Ephesus, and_,jis still respected by the British Govern- 
ment. “The Archbishop of Cyprus stands in a 
position not altogether unlike that of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury.” Under Turkish rule his nomination, 
however, and that of his bishops, was virtually in the 
hands of the Turkish Governor and the chief Greek 
Christians. Since 1839, by a ‘Turkish edict of 
reform— 
the people at large have taken part in the appointments to 
bishoprics. ‘There is a triple process of election. In the first 
stage the villages or parishes in the diocese (or in the whole 
island, if the vacancy be in the archbishopric) elect represen- 
tatives. In the second stage these parochial representatives 
elect from among themselves an appointed number. These 
** general” ¢ r ‘district ” representatives proceed to Nicosia, 
and in sonant with the Administrative Synod elect a successor 
to the vacant bishopric. 
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Mr. Edmund Gosse on the Ethies of Biography. 


IN writing biography, says Mr. Gosse, writing as one 
who has suffered, there is always the curious majority, the 
outside public, but also a small “ very influential and very 
respectable ” minority, anxious to avoid all intimate reve- 
lations, and to defy all curiosity as far as possible. The 
widow, in particular, is the worst enemy of the unhappy 
biographer. Hence the vast number of biographies now- 
adays of the “expanded tract” type, deadly dull, 
obviously impossible and untrue. Mr. Gosse says 
frankly :—“ It is not possible to write a biography of any 
man, and still less of any woman, which will at once be 
valuable and amusing and yet palatable to everyone who 
knew or was indebted to the subject.” The biographer 
must not be so ultra-refined. “ He should start deter- 
mined to reveal as much as possible, to drag his coy and 
retreating subject as far as can be done into the open 
light of day. The aim ofall portraiture ought to be the 
emphasising of what makes the man different from, not 
like, other men. It is the specific, the individual, view 
that we’ want to catch. So far from cultivating an over- 
weening terror of the charge of want of discretion, it 
should be the business of the biographer to start with 
being as indiscreet as possible.” Mr. Morley’s “ Life of 
Gladstone” Mr. Gosse considers “ foredoomed to be a 
magnified epitaph,” “ carved in stone, not modelled in 
flesh and blood.” 
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SCHOOL OUT-OF-DOORS. 

In Casse/?’s Magazine Mr. Blathwayt writes of the 
Ruskin school-home in Norfolk, where the boys and 
girls, seem to,have a glorious time, Mr, Harry 
Lowerison, familiarly known to his pupils as “ Pater,” 
adopts as far as possible the Socratic method of 
teaching. by questions, drawing out of the children 
what they. know ;. the thought process they can trace for 
themselves. He is opposed to the enormous quantity of 
unnecessary “knowledge” foisted upon children. To 
quote his own words :— 

It is far better to take the child straight to Nature. He will 
detest an algebraic symbol ; but take a flower, and how he will 
delight when he is shown the symbol of its delicate petals! Let 
botany take the. place, as far as possible, of dry mathematics, 
and see in the end if the child’s mind is not as well disciplined 
and exercised, and if, indeed, it is not actually twice. as intelli- 
gent.as it would be if brought up in the deadly old routine 
which all are now beginning to regard as a failure—for the 
child-mind, at all events. Later on, Euclid will help to develop 
the reasoning powers of .a.boy’s mind, But first cultivate the 
imagination. Children are very fond of geography and history 
properly taught. 

I always try and teach history and geography together, 
Indeed, the two are so interlaced that you cannot separate them. 
‘They melt into one another imperceptibly, And I never trouble 
them with dates. 

In reply to a doubt as to the practical nature of the 
teaching, Mr. Lowerison replied :~ 

Nothing can be more practical than reading, writing,’ arith- 
metic, Euclid, history, geography, French, and German, Only 
I try to dovetail the subjects one with another as well as I can, 
Geography leads to commerce and commerce to arithmetic, 
which. ‘shall. also deal with concrete problems from the first— 
concrete‘as the only form in which the adult knows them,.and 
problems: as developing the reasoning faculty rather than the 
merely imitative and memorising powers. ' 

Again, I take a large class of boys out into the country for 
practical work in surveying and mensuration, and every rabbit- 
hutch or chair or table made in our workshop is a combined 
exercise first of geémetry and careful computation of material 
and cost. But botany is perhaps our chief subject. People 
wonder why I lay so much stress on botany. I will tell you. 

First, because it. trains the mind in habits of keen observa- 
tion, careful recording, and close reasoning. 

And, secondly, because through botany it is possible 
to feach the deepest secrets of human life. “ Through- 
out my whole course I strive to combine, with a certain 
rough ‘practical common sense, high ethical teaching.” 





To Reform the Young Criminal. 

IN the Humane Review Tighe Hopkins describes an 
experiment with the young criminal that is about to be 
made at Borstal Prison. The age between sixteen and 
twenty-one is essentially the criminal period. Offenders 
during this age committed to Metropolitan prisons for 
more than six months are to be drafted to Borstal for 
reformatory treatment. There will be three grades at 
Borstal—penal, ordinary, special. Every youth will be 
put in the ordinary grade, and encouraged in every way 
to rise to the special class, and to avoid the punishment of 
degradation to the third. Distinctive dress, good conduct 
stripes, earnings tothe amount of £2, are among the rewards. 
Physical drill and trades will be taught. On attaining 


-to the special grade, the youth has a bedroom in place 


of a cell. The sentences will be indeterminate, with a 


maximum fixed by, the Bench, but terminable sooner at 
the discretion of the governor, chaplain and doctor. 


THE REVIEW 


OF REVIEWS. 


_A. CATHOLIC DEFENCE OF VIVISECTION. 


* CRUELTY to Animals and Theology” is the title 
of a striking paper by the Right Rev. Mgr. J. S. 
Vaughan in the Humane Review for July. It is a 
definite pronouncement against the position of the 
Humane Society that “animals have rights.” He 
asserts himself, and quotes Cardinals Newman and 
Manning to the same effect, that we have no duties 
towards the brutes. He modifies this by stating that 
we owe a duty to God to imitate His mercy and to 
avoid cruelty. He goes on to show where “the 
ordinary anti-vivisectionist parts company with the 
Church and her theologians.” He says :—~ 


Observe firstly. We cannot do away with pain. We can 
only diminish it. And this we are most anxious to io, 
Secondly, where circumstances are such that pain must fall 
either upon man or beast—that is to say, where there is no third 
course open to us—we prefer it to fall on the beast, and not on 
the man, The anti-vivisectionist, on the contrary, prefers it to 
fall on the man, and in this he seems to us to be guilty of 
cruelty. 

Here is, let us say, an ordinary good-natured and able 
physician, whom we will call Dr. X. His whole aim and 
object is to diminish pain and to allay suffering. It is not in 
his power to destroy it, therefore he directs his efforts to 
alleviate it. He knows that men are by far the most sensitive 
of sufferers. He knows that they are subject to certain painful 
diseases. He has good reasons to think that a certain treatment 
would bring great relief, and perhaps even produce a cure, 
But his reasoning may be defective, and he cannot ascertain, 
with any degree of certainty, whether his opinion be well 
founded, unless and until he can test his theories by actual 
experiment, That is to say, he must actually apply the remedics. 
It is essential that he should make the experiment on a living 
organisation of some kind. But upon whom? 


SICK CHILD OR RABBIT ? 


Well, there are but two classes of creatures to choose from, 
He must make it either upon a human being, or else upon a 
beast : either, let us say, upon a sick child or upon a rabbit. 
The anti-vivisectionist objects to all experiments’ on animals, 
and, in effect, answers : ‘‘ The experiment must be made on the 
sick child, not on the rabbit.” And this is why we call the 
anti-vivisectionist cruel. We, on the contrary, hold that the 
experiment should be made on the rabbit or other beast, ant. 
not upon the poor unfortunate child, Yet, on that account, 
we are called cruel! Our reason for maintaining this view is: 
Firstly, because the beast is less sensitive to pain. Secondly, 
because its loss of life, should the expériment prove abortive, 
is of far less consequence. ‘Thirdly, because the child is out 
very own flesh and blood, and a member of our great human 
family, and has immeasurably greater claims upon our pity. 
“‘Ve are of more value than many sparrows.” (Matt. x. 31.) 
Fourthly, because God has given man dominion over the beas:s 
of the field and the birds of the air. (Genesis ix.) For these 
and other reasons we consider that far more real mercy and 
tenderness and commiseration are shown in allowing necessary 
experiments to be made upon beasts rather than upon men. 
‘* Experimentum fit in corpore vili.” 

Mgr. Vaughan goes on to argue that the whole 
object and purpose of vivisection is, not to cause 
pain but to cure pain, and on these merciful grounds 
he defends its use, but certainly not its abuse. He 
adds :— 

Indeed, we feel more than ever persuaded that the really 
merciful and humane are those who advocate a properly 
supervised and well-conducted system of experiments on animals. 
It is such persons whom we recognise as the real benefactors ot 
the race. 
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LEADING ARTICLES 


SOME SENSIBLE SUGGESTIONS ABOUT BOOKS. 
By Mr. H. G. WELLs. 


Mr. H. G. WELLs continues, in the Fortnightly 
Review, his admirable series.of papers on Mankind 
in the Making. In the August number he deals with 
the ‘organisation of higher education. Like all his 
articles, his latest essay teems with new ideas, and 
abounds in suggestions which, whether practical or 
unpractical, are pregnant with thought. I do not pro- 
pose to follow him this month on the main line of 
his remarks, but will confine myself to noticing some 
of his very sensible suggestions about books—text- 
books and other kinds of books which seem to me 
very well worth while being taken to heart by Mr. 
Carnegie and other benefactors of the reading world. 

THE TEXT-BOOK ¥V, LECTURES, 

Mr. Wells, as his manner is, waxes fiercely wroth 
over the conceit of professors and the crusted con- 
servatism of universities which are still but imperfectly 
aware of the recent invention of the printed book. 
The cheapening of printing, paper, and above all of 
illustration, has done away with the last excuse for 
the vocal course of instruction and the lecturer's 
diagrams :— 

Not the course of lectures, but the sound, full text-book 
should be the basis of college instruction, and this should be 
supplemented by a, greater or lesser number of more or less 
controversial pamphlets or books, criticising, expanding, or 
correcting its matter, or putting things in a different and _profit- 
able way, 

The full statement, not only of what is known of a subject, 
but of its difficulties, dark places, and conflicting aspects, should 
be luminously set forth in the college text-books, large, well- 
written, well-illustrated books by one or several hands, con- 
tinually revised and kept abreast of the advance of knowledge 
by capable and critical-minded young men. Such books are 
essential and cardinal in proper modern teaching. 

Yet what could be more obviously helpful to sound and 
thorough teaching than for a university, or a group of univer- 
sities, to sustain a professor in each of the chief subjects of 
instruction, who business would be neither teaching as it is now 
understood, nor research, but the critical and exhaustive editing 
of the college text-book of his subject, a text-book which would 
stand in type at the University Press, which would be revised 
annually and reprinted annually, primarily for the use of the 
matriculated students of the University and incidentally for 
publication. 

THE DISTRIBUTION OK LITERATURE. 

Leaving the subject of text-books, Mr. Wells pro- 
ceeds to discuss the importance of utilising the Post 
Office as a means of distributing literature and maps. 
He maintains that— 
the publication of books, the whole business of bringing the con- 
temporary book most efficiently home to the general reader, the 
business of contemporary criticism, the encouragement and sup- 
port of contemporary writers, zs just as vitally important in the 
modern state as the organisation of colleges and schools, and just 
as little to be left to the enterprise of isolated individuals working 
primarily upon commercial lines for gain, 

He thinks that in the bookselling business we may 
be on the verge of a new era like that which began in 
the dry-goods business in the stores. ‘The great diffi- 
culty at present is the difficulty of quick and easy 
access to the book you need just when you want it. 
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HOW TO UTILISE FREE LIBRARIES. 

Mr. Wells defends the Free Library public from the 
reproach of reading more novels than anything else. 
No effort is made to teach them to read anything else. 
To reform this state of things he says :— 

The obvious direct method to equip them is to organise an 
Association, to work, if possible, with the Librarians, and get 
this “serious” side of the Libraries, this partially ‘important 
side, into better order. A few men witha little money to spend 
could do what is wanted for the whole, English-speaking world. 
The first business of such an Association would be to get 
** Guides” to various fields of human interest written, Guides that 
should be clear, explicit Bibliographies, putting all the various 
writers into* their relationships one to another, advising what 
books should be first taken by the beginner in the field, indi- 
cating their trend, pointing out the less technical ones) and those 
written obscurely. Differential type might stamp the more or 
less important works, Experienced University extension lecturers 
ought to have just the necessary knowledge of the popular mind 
to write such Guides, and when they were written the Associa- 
tion would see they were reprinted, kept up to date and replaced 
by new editions. These Guides ought to go to every Public 
Library, and I think also that all sorts of people would be eager 
to buy them if they were known to be comprehensive, intelligent, 
and inclusive. 

A succession of - vigorous, well-endowed Voluntary 
Publishing Associations is, he thinks, a quite vital 
necessity in the modern state. Why does not Mr. 
Carnegie invite Mr. Wells down to Skibo and discuss 
with him the best method of making the Free Library 
more of a popular university than it is to-day ? 


—_—_—>——— 


Friendly Societies in France. 

IN the first July number of the Revue des Deux 
Mondes M. de Contenson deals in some detail with the 
various societies for mutual help in France. Although 
French politicians are apt to belaud the principle of 
mutual aid as a sort of panacea for all social ills, they 
have not apparently succeeded in properly co-ordinating 
these bodies in spite of the subventions which they 
receive from the State. The figures for 1901 show that 
there were 15,534 societies, with 2,750,000 members, and 
more than £2,500,000 of capital. It will thus be seen 
that the movement in France is only about half as strong 
as it is in England, where, quite apart from the funds of 
the trades unions, the great friendly societies are about 
twice as strong as their French brethren. Nevertheless, 
the progress in France of recent years has been so great 
that it is possible they may catch up with us in a com- 
paratively short period. 

mre eays 
The World’s Fair at St. Louis. 

Mr. FREDERIC C. HOWE contributes to the Cosmo- 
politan for July a fully illustrated article describing the 
St. Louis Exhibition of 1904. He thinks it not too much 
to say that it will really be “ the greatest World’s Fair in 
history, great in beauty, great in magnitude and variety 
ef exhibits, great as an educational force, but greatest 
of all as a social awakening of the West to an apprecia- 
tion of its powers, and of the nations of the world to 
the meanings and powers of democracy at work and at 
play.” The exhibition, the writer thinks, will perma- 
nently affect the whole of the Western States ; already 
growing in importance, after 1904 they will have a posi- 
tion they never knew before. The commanding position 
of New York, he hints, may even become a thing of the 
past. 
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THE AMAZING WORKS OF M. COUBERTIN.’ 
ScHovar, PoLirician, ATHLETE, EDUCATIONALIST. 

Nosopy has done more to bring about the present 
Anglo-French understanding than Baron Pierre de 
Coubertin; and the article by Mary Girard in the 
Fortnightly Review on this remarkable Frenchman is, 
therefore, apart from its great intrinsic interest, well 
worth studying. Baron de Coubertin is at present 
only thirty-nine years of age, but he has already 
accomplished more work than ever the average active 
man could get through if he lived to a hundred. 

AS PUBLICIST. 

Firstly, M. de Coubertin is a publicist. He has pub- 
lished eleven volumes, and innumerable articles in 
the French, English and German reviews. He edited 
in 1890 and 1891 the Revue Athittique, and since 1900 
has founded three other publications. He has written 
on education, travel, and has published a book on 
France in England. 

AS INNOVATOR IN ATHLETICISM. 

But M. de Coubertin’s marvellous activity merely 
makes use of writing as an instrument. At the age of 
twenty-three he began a propaganda ‘in favour of 
English methods of physical education in French 
/ycees and colleges. To do so he had to raise the 
pupils to revolt. Both masters and parents were 
apathetic, so M. de Coubertin induced the pupils to 
form their own athletic associations. After personally 


_ studying English games, he declared for Rugby football 


as the best lesson in manly science. From this he 
proceeded to create a great Union des Sports 
Athlétiques, which to-day numbers more than 40,000 
members and nearly 400 societies. As the following 
anecdote shows, he was daunted by no opposition or 
indifference :— 

The headmaster of a certain /ycée having refused to honour 
with his presence some athletic sports got up by his pupils in 
‘the Bois de Boulogne, M. de Coubertin simply went to look for 
the President (who frequently drove in the Bois), and induced 
M. Carnot to appear unexpectedly on the ground as distributor 
of the prizes. One can imagine the feelings of the headmaster 
when he heard what he had missed ! 

Having nationalised sport in France, he proceeded 
‘to internationalise it by reviving the Olympian games. 
When M. Tricoupis refused support, he hastened to 
Athens, roped in the rich merchants, captured public 
opinion, and got the Prince Royal to act as president. 
The International Olympic Committee is now a 
permanent body; the games have been held twice 
with great success, and will be held again in 1904 at 
St. Louis. 

AS POLITICIAN. 

Unsatisfied with this record, M. de Coubertin set 
about internationalising politics. He observed that 
while Frenchmen know nothing of foreign nations, 
those nations in return know nothing of France, and 
‘even conceive it to be sunk into a state of indefinite 
decadence. M. de Coubertin with his pen spread 
the truth about his country’s enormous progress 


abroad, founded a Chronique de France, and established 
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annual prizes in five of the principal American univer. 
sities for winners in debates on subjects suggested by 
contemporary French policy. In 1899, on behalf of the 
Indépendance Belge, he undertook an inquiry into the 
future of Europe, and wrote a series of papers which 
were discussed in more than one Parliament. He 
advocated Anglo-French friendship ; dealt with the 
question of Austrian disruption, which he believes 
inevitable, and urged that France should not blindly 
intervene in a Germano-Russian war. 

A PERSONAL PROOF, 

When people objected that athleticism takes up 
too much time, and that a man cannot keep in 
training without sacrificing other things, M. de 
Coubertin, with characteristic energy, proceeded to 
prove the contrary by a personal test :— 

He proved his point by a series of experiments of which the 
best known was made two years ago at Cannes ; he there (on 
the spur of the moment,. and without any training), gave an 
exhibition of six hours of various exercises in eight hours’ time— 
an hour’s rowing, an hour’s cycling, an hour’s lawn tennis, an 
hour’s boxing and fencing, an hour's riding, and an_ hour's 
motoring—all without a sign of fatigue, as the doctors attested. 
His theory is that there is a ‘‘ muscular memory,” which, 
though, very durable, ceases altogether after a certain number of 
months; so that if a man takes care never to go longer than 
from ten to eighteen months without practising (if it is only three 
or four times) the different forms of exercise which he -has 
learned, he will keep for a long time in a state of semi-training 
which will allow of his taking a considerable amount of muscular 
exercise of any sort he chooses, without damage or fatigue. 

AS EDUCATIONALIST. 

As a reformer of education M, de Coubertin is no 
less distinguished. He has written a book in which 
he prophesies the speedy downfall of the encyclopzedic 
method; and recommends what he calls the analytical 
instead of the synthetical method. At present we are 
trying to build up in the brains of our young men a 
synthesis of general knowledge by teaching them the 
elements of each science in succession, but we only 
give them an unconnected smattering of all sorts of 
knowledge. It is not in the least necessary to know 
chemistry and physics as so many distinct sciences. 
What should be taught is the science of the general 
physical or chemical phenomena familiar in daily life. 

M. de Coubertin is an innovator even in his inter- 
pretation of French history. He regards the great 
Revolution as nothing better than a clumsy exaggera- 
tion of the principles of the Reformation and American 
Independence, and says that by its excesses it retarded 
the establishment of liberty in France by eighty years. 
And, finally, the Baron is a descendant of Rubens and 
of Cyrano de Bergerac, which, if he cannot claim it as 
an achievement of his own, may perhaps be partially 
an explanation of his amazing talents and daring. 


roorrtrrtyrev—rey—~"r—re—~—“—~ 


THE Empire Review for August is largely occupied 
with a very valuable official report of the Allied Colonial 
Universities Conference, held last month in London. 
Mr. Balfour’s speech at the Hotel Cecil dinner, which 
followed, is also reprinted, as well as a summary of the 
other speeches. 
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A JAPANESE ARTIST IN LONDON. 
Mr. YosHio MARKINO. 


‘(A JAPANESE artist—Mr. Yoshio Markino—who has 
settled in London, gives some notes of his career in 
the August number of the Magazine of Art. He 
writes :— 

I was born on Christmas Day of 1874. My family belongs to 
the ‘*Samurai” class, and my grandfather was an artist, and 
known by the name of ‘‘ Bai Yen.” My father had ability for 
drawing, but at that time we had a long civil war, and also had 
a great trouble of keeping open the country, so his life was too 
busy to take brush. My mother and sister used to teach me 
drawing when I was only four years old, and I could draw 
some flowers and fishes at that time. But I had no idea of 
becoming an artist. 

When I finished the grammar school, I was sent to a missionary 
college, where I have studied all the sciences from American 
teachers, and I was so much influenced by them that as soon as 
I finished at that college I went to San Francisco, I told some 
officers of the Japanese Consulate, as well as some of my country 
fellows, that I was intending to study the Englisk language 
thoroughly, and to become a writer. All of them were opposed 
to my ambition, as foreigners can never become the master of 
any other language than their own. But they advised me— 
especially Mr. Suteki Chinda, then the Japanese Consul, now in 
the Foreign Office at Tokic---to become an artist, as art is 
universal to every country. 

I followed their advice, and entered into the art 
attached to the Californian State University. 
{n 1897 I came to London to study art more. TI had to get my 
livelihood at the same time. It was so fortunate for me that 
our government was building so many warships at that time, 
because our naval officers took me as a private clerk for the 
inspector officers, As I am an artist my nature was not fit for 
that business at all. But they were so kind to me and kept me 
for the charity. I had to work all day, and studied only two 
hours at a day at the night school of the Goldsmith’s Institute, 
under Mr. Marriott, and London Central School. 





school 
It was in 1894. 


THE SCHOOL OF LONDON’S STREETS. 


This is all the art education I have got. But if anybody asks 
tie where have I studied most, I must say my school is the 
London streets. Eyery time when I go out I always watch the 
people’s movement, and study it. There is no more interesting 
thing in my life than to do that—especially to watch how the 
ladies carry their skirts. I believe it is one of the most important 
arts to make the view look as nice as possible. 

My motto is ‘paint common subjects and show your high 
art.” I never go in for classic pictures or religious pictures, 
which make the people admire them not for the art, but for 
the subject itself. I wonder why it is necessary to put the 
wings on the angels. Is there not living angels which you could 
see every day? Yes,'it is quite true what the Roman Pope said, 
when he saw Anglo-slaves, ‘‘ You are not Anglo, but angels.” 

There might be very wicked people in London streets, but 
we artists do not sketch their hearts. And if we have artistic 
eyes ourselves everything looks quite artistic, and we need not 
‘to paint extraordinary imaginations, To me all the people on 
the streets are just the same as pretty birds or beautiful flowers. 

My art has been called ‘‘ hybridising,” but I don’t know 
whether it is quite the suitable word or not, I always work out 
entirely from the impression I get on the street, so that some- 
times it looks quite in the Japanese style, and other times quite 
European. It depends on how I am impressed. I never 
imitate another master’s style. Every day I come back from 
Street study I always draw out all the figures I have seen during 
the day (from notebook or from memory), and when I want to 
make a finished picture I compose all those figures. 


STUDYING THE MOVEMENTS OF OMNIBUS HORSES. 


I may add that I am always quite unconscious when I am in 
the street, and several times I have knocked my head against 
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the lamp-posts. And once [ ran with omnibus horses to study 
the movement of their feet, and knocked down a little baby, and 
had a great trouble with the mother. I always object to walk 
with friends, as they talk to me and disturb my study. _ I prefer 
to have the promenade myself alone. 

Just two years, our naval officers did not require a clerk any 
longer, and I had to commence my independent life on art. I 
have had great difficulty, as I had no capital to start with. I 
used to live in Kensal Rise, and had carried some designs 
with me to all the publishers in the city. For month after 
month [ used to have only one meal a day, sometimes two 
meals, and had to walkall the way from Kensal Rise to the city 
twice in a day. Some publishers say my work is too much 
European in style ; others say it is too much Japanese. So I 
was always rejected, but very occasionally some colour printers 
took my designs. But it was too hard to recover the money. 
My life was entirely wretched. If I go to see my country 
fellows they never sympathise with me, but they used to say my 
art is not worth doing to make a living in London, and it would 
be better to go home. And [I had been insulted by ignorant 
women at the lodging house, etc. 

At that time the only comfortable place for me was the 
National Gallery. If I go there and see those masterpieces it 
made me forget all the worldly trouble. Besides that, look at 
those visitors; they all show their most respectable manner 
before the pictures. Those people might be some deceitful 
people—like some printers or publishers—yet» before the 
masterpieces they are so sincere. And I thought if I am quite 
earnest to the art, and try to study more and more, and execute 
a great work, the world would be warmer to me. This world 
looks very wicked and deceitful, yet it is quite truthful to the 
winners after all. That was the way I have encouraged myself. 
During my hard life several English people have been very 
sympathetic to me. 


———»—— 


A MADONNA BY SOLARIO. 


THe August number of the Connoisseur publishes a 
note on the Madonna, by Solario, which has recently 
been added to the Poldi-Pezzoli Collection in Milan. 
The writer says :— 

The Cav, Aldo Noseda generously bought and presented 
to the museum, of which he is trustee, a Madonna, by 
Andrea Solario. The beautiful panel by the -suggestive 
Lombard painter has thus been joined to the series of this 
artist’s works, which can be found in the Milanese Galleries. 
Even among the abundance of pictures by Solario, this 
Madonna must be accorded an individual and important posi- 
tion by itself. 

The composition is similar to that of the other Madonnas by 
Solario, who loved this subject and repeated. it with small varia- 
tions, as in the picture now in Paris, or the ones in the Carrara 
Academy at Bergamo, the Crespi collection at Milan, and the 
Schweitzer collection in Berlin, but our version is infinitely finer 
and more touching. The jiandscape that is to be seen through 
the open window by the side of the Virgin’s head is more serene, 
more varied, and better-adapted to a sacred composition, and 

.the pose of the Child, who is seen in profile, acquires new 
grace. Solario loved this subject and repeatetl it with 
growing tenderness, and perfection, and this picture, which 
belongs to the last years of his life, may be considered as his last 
word on the sacred subject. In it will be found all his most 
personal and interesting characteristics. 

If in his technique of colour, in the strength and warmth of 
his enamel-like tints, Solario appears to have been in touch 
with the great Venetians of the Cinquecento, this picture reveals 
in its exquisite discipline of designs and in its feeling of spiritual 
tenderness, the profound influence of the great genius who came 
from Tuscany to the Duchy of Milan to produce one of the most 
remarkable evolutions in art. The two elements—the Venetian 
and the Lionardesque—are mingled in the Poldo-Pezzoli picture, 
so as to form its author’s personal style and characteristics in his 
full development. 











THE AMERICAN REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 

THE American Review of Reviews for August is a very 
good number, and deals very largely with practical ques- 
tions connected with industry. There are two articles, 
for instance, dealing with labour questions—one on “ The 
Present Status of the American Labour Movement,” and 
the other on “ The Plight of the English Worker.” In 
the former Mr. John R. Commons says that the 
American worker’s earnings continue to increase at a 
greater rate than the prices of necessaries. His com- 
mand of comforts has increased. The general level 
of prices rose no less than 4o per cent. from July, 1897, 
to November, 1901, but is at present stationary. One 
of the notable features of American industrial life is 
“the federal labour unions ” formed for the protection of 
unskilled workers. Mr. Frank Fayant gives a melan- 
choly picture of English-working-class life. He says that 
caste is crippling English industry, although an English- 
born worker, transplanted to America, becomes immedi- 
ately.as efficient as if native born. Town life has 
destroyed the physique of the English masses, and the 
drink evil completes the ruin. Mr, Fayant attacks the 
British trades union severely, and declares that its whole 
idea is that the workers are fixed on a certain level of 
material prosperity, and as they cannot reach a higher 
level, they merely take measures to prevent. their 
dropping to a lower. He thinks there is no hope for 
British industry except the infusion of American capital 
and American ideas, Mr. T. M. Martin, in an article on 
“The Harnessed Hudson,” describes what is being done 
in America to use water-power for the generation of 
electricity. At Spiers Falls the Hudson has lately 
been dammed by a stone wall over 1,800 feet long 
and 100 feet high, the river being lifted fifty feet 
above its former bed, and thus generating 30,000 
horse-power for electrical transmission to Ajbany, 
Troy, Amsterdam, and other centres. _ When .com- 
plete ‘the total capacity of the plant will be 46,800 
horse-power. Another article by Mr. L. R. Freeman 
deals with Power-Development in Southern California, 
and there is a third article on the utilisation of the 
glacier-fed mountain streams of Mount Rainier, which is 
14,500 feet above, sea-level. Mr. Philip Eastman writes 
on “ The Year’s Big Wheat Harvest in Kansas.” I have 
dealt with the articles on French and German Socialism 
elsewhere. There is a long Character Sketch of the Pope 
by Mr. W. T. Stead. 


—_—_—— 


THE AUSTRALIAN REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 

Dr. FITCHETT has brought out the June number of 
the Review of Reviews for Australasia in a bright red 
cover which is one of the most effective that he has yet 
produced. The chief feature in the way of special articles 
is the report of Sir G. S. Clarke’s lecture at Melbourne 
on “The Nation and the Navy.” Sir G. S, Clarke con- 
siders our present naval position as satisfactory. As war 
with the United States is a crime which ought to be 
unthinkable, we need fear no rival inthe mighty dominion 
ofthe sea. The collection of cartoons, Australian and 
otherwise, is copious, as usual. And we have new features 
in the literary gossip and in the humour of the month. 
In the correspondence department, “A Woman of the 
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West” makes a vigorous protest against the sketch 
published in our serial of drought and death in the 
Never’ Never country. Some of the most interesting 
pages of the number are those in which Dr. Fitchett sur- 
veys Australian politics. In his History of the Month Dr. 
Fitchett wrings his hands a little over the new and unlovely 
aspect that the world would wear if Mr. Chamberlain's 
policy were carried to its logical conclusion. He says thit 
Australian sentiment is disposed at least to listen to Mr. 
Chamberlain’s new proposals before rejecting them, Thy 
Australian Premier is nebulous, loitering, and undecided. 
Mr. Seddon, on the other hand, is prompt and stentorian 
Discussing the Bill for establishing a Federal High Court, 
Dr. Fitchett objects to the expense of sixty thousand a 
year necessary to establish such a fifth wheel to the stage- 
coach, He says that if a Federal High Court was neces- 
sary in addition to the six Supreme Courts already in 
existence in Australia, it could be created without addi- 
tional cost by simply stating the Chief Justices of tlhe 
States should constitute such a Tribunal... The Federal 
system has now reached a stage when it becomes expen- 
sive, In twenty-six months it has cost Australia £669,000, 
and is contemplating an expenditure of £16,000,000. 
Dr. Fitchett, who keeps up his protest against the proposal 
to refuse to allow any coloured man to be employed on 
mail, steamers, announces that Ministers, under the 
pressure of the Labour Party, have introduced a clause 
into the Federal Navigation Bill which provides that 
Australian rates of wages must be paid by all foreign ships 
while in Australian waters. So Dr. Fitchett remarks, 
“The Australians undertake to fix wages not only for 
themselves but for all nations that wish to trade with 
them.” 





THE WORLD’S WORK. 

THE World's Work for August has as the frontis- 
piece an excellent new portrait of the King. It is a 
photogravure from a negative taken by an amateur— 
Baron A. Meyer, One half of the magazine is devoted 
to a series of papers on Mr. Chamberlain’s plan, entitled 
“The Great Question: A Guide for the Coming Con- 
flict.” Mr. Norman writes on the great “ Motor Race and 
its Lessons.” Mr. Norman is full of praise of the Irish, 
and especially of the Royal Irish Constabulary. They 
allowed motor-cars to drive as fast as they pleased, and 
though hundreds of cars were concentrated for a weck 
in a small area, not one single accident to one human 
being was caused by acar. Nevertheless, Mr. Norman 
thinks that road-racing should be abandoned ; the crust 
between crush and catastrophe was too thin. Kathleen 
Schlesinger describes “The Treatment of Malignant 
Disease” by high-frequency currents of one hundred 
thousand to five hundred thousand volts. She claims 
that this treatment is excellent for skin disease, gout, 
rheumatism, tuberculosis, etc. There is a capitally illus- 
trated paper on “‘ The Training of Firemen.” Mr. Alfred 
Stead describes the exhibition that is held at Osaka, in 
Japan. The paper on “The World’s Play” deals with 
yachts. There is an admirably illustrated paper describing 
“ Nature Study in Schools,” and another by Mr. Chapman 
entitled “ Hunting with a Camera.” Mr, Chapman holds 
out a hope that there are some sportsmen who prefer to 
photograph wild creatures instead of killing them. Mr. 
Zangwill writes briefly on “ Zionism.” 
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THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


THE Fortnightly Review is a very good number. I 
have dealt with its articles on the Protectionist con- 
troversy elsewhere, also with the paper on the late Pope, 
with the character sketch of Baron de Coubertin, with 
Mr. Alfred Stead’s article on “ Japan’s Position,” and 
with Mr. Wells’ “ Mankind in the Making.” The other 
articles are almost of equal interest. 

THE LATE W. E. HENLEY. 

Mr. Vernon Blackburn contributes an appreciative 
paper on the late Mr. Henley, of whom he says :-— 

Those who never worked with Henley can never even 
remotely appreciate that potently subtle influence of his by 
which he was able from each man to steal the best work of 
which such a one was capable. Henley was a master-miner of 
the goldfields of the brain ; you struck a vein, as it were, part 
alloy, part precious metal ; and with a keenness and an inspira- 
tion that were like fire in their instant and unassailable conquest 
of that which is inflammable, he was at your side with words 
of acceptance, encouragement, rejection possibly, warning, 
counsel, and, again perhaps, of the keenest contempt... . 
When his place has been assigned in the great roll-call of Eng- 
land’s literature, it will be said of him, that though he hardened 
his heart to men that pleased him not, though he valued as 
nothing the abuse of the unintelligent, though he endured the 
taunts of the foolish by reason of a polity in life which he 
courted with an adamant fixity of principle, though he had 
equal words of just disfavour for friend or foe, he still was true, 
under all stress, under all storm, to the ideals which he wor- 
shipped to the end, with the ardour of a novice, no less than 
with the sane beliefs of a man convinced by faith. His was, 
indeed, that gift of faith ; he was for ever preaching upon the 
blindness of mankind, well knowing that all faith is blind. 

THE COMING IRELAND. 

Mr. Justin McCarthy, writing on “The Coming Ire- 
land,” speculates on what would happen if American 
capitalists were to take in hand the creation of a new 
Ireland, converting it into a smiling and happy pleasure 
ground, reviving its industries, protecting its ruins, and 
re-establishing its peasantry :— 

I have been assured in all seriousness that many American 
capitalists are already engaged in reasonable and laudable 
schemes for the development of Ireland’s industrial and com- 
mercial life, and that if the British Government does not look 
to itself it will soon find American influence much stronger than 
that of Britain over the Irish people. 

STATE OWNERSHIP OF SLAVES. 

The Rev. C. Usher Wilson in an article on the South 
African Labour Question, after lamenting that individual 
slavery, to which he pays a dithyrambic tribute, is no 
longer possible, suggests that the South African natives 
should in future be enslaved by the State :— 

All males of native origin might be made subject to labour 
conscription between the ages of sixteen and twenty-two years. 
Thus for six years a native lad would be under the control 
and discipline of the State. His life for that period may 
Neasily be sketched. He will be sent first of all to a 
labour depét. Here, for the first time, perhaps, the red- 
ochred blanket will be dropped (alas, for that! The 
classic folds of that old blanket, worn with the grace and 
consequence of a Roman toga, have often charmed the artistic 
eye). After donning the suitable uniform that will be adopted, 
he will be detained in barracks at the depdt until drafted into a 
company under orders to proceed to some centre of Govern- 
mental work. Through all his five senses the tenets of civili- 
sation will be absorbed. For the first time he will live in a 
comfortable, well-ventilated room, where a clean bed and 
blankets will be his own property. Receiving wages from the 
first day of his enlistment, payment for his kit will be made by 
means of monthly stoppages. ‘The fact that all the outfit is his 
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own will arouse in him the pride of possession, and ensure 
careful regard for everything. The casual habit of the savage 
will be supplanted by methodism. 

OXFORD POETRY TO ORDER. 

There is an interesting article by Ogier Rysden on the 
history of the Newdigate Prize Poem. The following 
are some specimens of the product. The first deals 
with “The Beneficial Effects of Inoculation,” the second 
with “The Sandwich Islands,” and the third with 
“Gibraltar.” Two are really quoted from competing 
poems, the third is a parody. Which is which ? 

Oft as the swain beneath the citron shade 

Pour’d his soft passion to the list’ning maid, 

Infection’s poison hung on every breath, 

And each persuasive sigh was charged with death. 

They brought to him slices of ham and of tongue, 

With bread which from the trees spontaneous hung. 

The hero takes the gift and kindly smiles, 

And aptly christens them the Sandwich isles. 

Here rocks protrude extraordinary shapes 

While furry monkeys walk along the Capes. 
AGAINST NAVAL DISPERSION. 

Mr. Archibald Hurd, in a paper entitled “ The Navy 
that We Need,” makes a vigorous protest against the 
present system of widely dispersing the Navy throughout 
the seven seas, Germany concentrates her Fleet in the 
North Sea, France in the Channel and Mediterranean, 
and Russia in the Far East. They mass their ships 
where they have interests to defend, while we distribute 
our ships to defend interests which are not threatened to 
the extent indicated by the measures taken for safety :— 

The present policy is opposed to all wisdom, a frittering away 
of many thousand pounds a year, and a weakening of the striking 
power of the Fleet. The sea is all one, and the Navy is all one, 
but the Navy ceases to be all one if so many of its personnel are 
exiled in areas outside the probable, or even possible, arena of 
hostilities. In these days of steam, Great Britain has no call to 
continue these distant practically non-fighting squadrons in seas 
where there is no opposing force to be met—squadrons which, 
on the other hand, are too weak to offer effective resistance to a 
strong flying squadron of an enemy presuming that such a force 
escaped from Europe or Port Arthur, and in the absence of 
coaling stations would attempt an attack on Canada or 
Australasia, » 

I am sorry to see Mr. Hurd demanding that India 
should increase her contribution to the Fleet. 

OTHER ARTICLES, 

There is an article by M. Joseph Chailley-Bert on 
“The Colonial Policy of France” ; a statistical paper by 
Mr. Holt Schooling on the growth of cancer, which he 
shows is contemporaneous with the increase of meat- 
eating; and a short poem of merit by Mr. Laurence 


Hope. 
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IN the August number of AZacmillan’s Sir Richard 
Jebb, M.P., discusses “Some Aspects of Modern Uni- 
versity Education,” and especially the present great 
multiplication of university centres. This, on the whole, 
he thinks is for the good ; and he particularly approves 
the modern tendency to include in university curricula 
subjects with some definite bearing on practical life. A 
federal university, he admits, must be the more powerful 
body ; but at present it is hardly possible, considering 
the “local patriotism” of the large provincial towns, 
which, he says, has “a force and intensity which can 
hardly be realised except by those who have lived in such 
a city.” 
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THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


THE Contemporary Review for July contains only nine 
articles. Two deal with the Pope and the Papacy. | 
have dealt with these, also with the articles on Pan- 
Germanism and upon Russia in Manchuria, elsewhere. 


THE FRENCH IBSEN. 


Mlle. de Pratz writes on Frangois de Curel, “the French 
Ibsen,” whose dramas she describes in detail :— 


With all. his potentialities and force he has come into the 
world at the wrong moment. Throughout his works one feels 
a constant diversity between his instinct and his intellect, which 
explains his long fruitless efforts at the beginning of his career, 
and his delight in living far away from the haunts of men, in 
the midst of nature. He is entirely devoted to his own inspira- 
tion, and is very little influenced by outside opinion. The 
result is that we owe to him a series of plays, the inspiration of 
which is entirely out of the ordinary, and far above the common- 
places of the dramatic writing of the day. One feels that he is 
a free man, writing neither for money nor for cheap glory. 
Here and there in his writings one finds passages which carry 
one far beyond the pettinesses of smaller and more finite con- 
ceptions of modern art, and produce in us that thrill of emotion 
which only the great geniuses of the world from time to time 
have been able to give to humanity. 


THE ACADEMY AND THE CHANTREY BEQUEST 


Mr. Harry Quilter writes a strong article on the subject 
of the abuse of the Chantrey Bequest. The accusations 
which he brings against the trustees of the fund are 
summed up by himself as follows :— 

That its administrators have perverted money left to them for 
a specific purpose for the benefit of their friends ; that they have 
practically restricted the rewards of the fund to the members 
of one institution—z.ec., the Royal Academy—and have ignored 
the claims of all other artistic associations, and all artists 
outside the circle of academic favour; that they have not 
only done this, which was entirely «/tra vires, and 
morally, if not legally, an abuse of the bequest, but that 
even within the limits of their action they have not succeeded in 
securing, nor even attempted to secure, in the artists whose 
works have been purchased, the best specimens procurable ; but 
have rather proceeded on the principle of buying large and 
practically unsaleable works, these being in many cases of 
distinctly inferior merit. Lastly, that they have paid for 
pictures of this kind extravagant sums, from £2,000 downwards, 
and that in evezy case, without a single exception, such sum has 
been paid to a member of the Royal Academy, the public being 
induced to overlook this fact by the purchase, generally at 
an insignificant price, of a few popular pictures by outsiders 
more or less in touch with the Royal Academy, which have 
been exhibited at Burlington House, and by the fact that the 
prices given for the various purchases have never been publicly 
announced. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 


There are only two other articles, one on the Carlyle 
question by Mr. Ronald McNeill, who returns to the 
charge against Sir J. Crichton-Browne, whom he routs as 
effectually as Sir J. Crichton-Browne has just routed 
him ; and the other, by the Rev. J. Verschoyle, on “ The 
Liberal Movement in the Church of England,” which 
turns largely on the problem whether the Gospel account 
of the Virgin Birth may or may not be doubted by a 


Churchman. 


It will surprise many to learn from Mr. Vivian, in 
the English Illustrated Magazine, that he prefers to 
remember the Servian people as he has known then— 
“admirable survivals of the age of chivalry.” Recent 
events would lead us to imagine that the survivals have 
not improved by keeping. 


OF REVIEWS. 


THE NEW LIBERAL REVIEW. 


THE New Liberal Review continues its campaign 
against Protection, though not at such length as last 
month. I have dealt with the three anti-Protectionist 
papers as leading articles. The number is, on the 
whole, a good one, and continues the recent tendency of 
the Review not to concentrate itself too much on English 
domestic politics. 

A RIVAL TO THE BAGDAD RAILWAY, 

Mr. Charles E. D. Black contributes a paper entitled 
“An Indo-Persian Railway,” in which he suggests that 
as we are apparently on the eve of having a land route 
from India to the Persian Gulf, the line should be con- 
tinued still farther to the Mediterranean. This can be 
effected, he says, without diverging northward into those 
fertile fields of international complications, Mesopotamia, 
Syria, and Armenia. Quetta and Cairo occupy the same 
latitude, and a railway running along that parallel 
affords the most direct route between the Mediterranean 
and India. 

IS FRANCE BECOMING INARTISTIC ? 

Mr, J. R. Raphael answers “ Yes.” He declares that in 
the drama, in the novel, and in painting France shows 
that the senses, and nothing but the senses, are her 
leaders :—“ France has ceased, to use an anatomic 
metaphor, to be either heart or brain, or a combination. 
of the two, and has become mere stomach, Art appeals 


to her only through the senses, and she is, artistically, on | 


the downward grade.” However, Mr. Raphael declares 
also that France is decadent in politics, that the French 
are losing their politeness, and so on. I remember 
hearing a Frenchman asked this identical question, “ Is 
France becoming inartistic?” He retorted, “ Are the 
other nations becoming artistic ?” 

HOW TO FEED BABIES, 

There is a long article on “Infant Feeding and Milk 
Supply,” in which Mr. T. D. Lister shows the loss of 
infant life which results from drinking contaminated milk. 
Among other things, he says that condensed milk is just 
as dangerous as cow’s milk when handled carelessly. The 
use of preservatives in fresh milk is particularly dangerous 
to children. 





The Atlantic Monthly. 


THE July number of the At/antic Monthly is an almost 
entirely Californian issue ; and its opening article is a 
contribution from Mr. Herbert Bashford on “ The Literary 
Development of the Pacific Coast,” in which the writer 
pays high tribute to the work of a young Californian 
writer, Mr. Jack London. Mrs. E. F. Hussey describes. 
life at the Lick Observatory ; Mr. W. Burnham lays down 
what he considers the ideal principles of municipal schoo! 
administration ; and Captain Matthew Hanna writes 
admiringly of “The First Year of Cuban Self-Govern- 
ment” under President Palma, “a ruler of exceptional 
executive ability.” “In short, up to date, the Cuban 
Government is conspicuous for energy, honesty, economy, 
and ability.” Benjamin Ide Wheeler, writing on a national 
type of culture, asks what the American type will be, cer- 
tainly not English, he concludes ; England pays too higle 
a price for her sifted culture. American culture will not 
be provincial ; “ it is more likely to represent the most 
universal type.” It will not be the possession of a few, 
but of the many. President Wheeler thinks the American 
university has made no greater contribution to education 
than in combining technical schools of engineering and 
the like with schools of the humanities. 
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THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


THE National Review contains three articles upon the 
Zollverein controversy, which I have noticed briefly else- 
where. The editor makes what is probably a record this 
month by publishing an article of considerable length 
from Madame Réjane’s pen in French. It is entitled 
“The Dramatic Art,” and ascribes the defects of English 
acting to the fact that we have not a school of dramatic 
art. 





THE JEWISH QUESTION IN RUSSIA. 

Mr. Arnold White writes on “ Kischineff and After,” 
but he is entirely mistaken in attributing the anti-Jewish 
feeling of the Russian people merely to the alleged 
economic exploitation practised by the Jews. The 
peasants in Governments where there are no Jews are 
much worse off, as a rule, than those in the Jewish pale, 
and they are exploited by their orthodox fellow-country- 
men as badly, or worse, than any Jew ever exploited 
them. Mr. White writes in his usual cocksure tone. He 
proposes a conference at which Russia, Great Britain, 
and the United States would be represented, arguing 
that it is a matter for international agreement. 


THE GERMAN ELECTIONS, 


Mr. Norton Gibside, in an article on the German 
Elections, makes the following comparison between the 
late and present Reichstag :— 


Strength Strength Votes obtained Votes obtained 
in old in new in 1898. in 1903. 
Reichstag. Reichstag. In round numbers. 

Conservatives . 52 52 59,000 909,000 
Free Conservatives 20 20 343,000 ... 282,000 
Clerical Centre . 105 102 1,445,000 ... 1,853,000 
National Liberals. 51 50 984,000 ... 1,243,000 
Moderate Radicals 14 . 9 208,000 241,000 
Radical Left . 26 21 558,000 ... 532,000 
Social Democrats. 58 SI... 2,107,000 ... 3,025,000 


FRENCH NATIONALISM, 


Mr. G. Syveton, a French Deputy and treasurer of 
the Ligue de la Patrie Francaise, contributes a defence 
of French Nationalism, which, he says, has been slandered 
owing mainly to the fact that the French Press is under 
the power of its enemies. He says that the Nationalists are 
sincere Republicans. Their anti-Dreyfusism arose from 
the fact that the Dreyfusard movement had become con- 
verted into a campaign against the military institutions of 
the country. Their policy in regard to Fashoda was not 
inspired by Anglophobia, but by what they regarded as a 
grave dereliction of duty on the part of the French 
Government. The Nationalists, he says, are not Clericals, 
but are merely anti-Clericals in the Ministerial sense. 


—>—— 


The Young Man. 


I HAVE to congratulate Mr. Atkins upon the appear- 
ance of the 200th number of the Young Man. It seems 
but the other day since the first number was published, 
and lo! the magazine is nearly seventeen years old. Mr. 
Atkins must be complimented upon the way in which he 
has kept up the character of the Young Man. He has 
always used his periodical from first to last with the 
steady purpose of interesting, instructing, and advising 
the young men who read it. He celebrates the 2ooth 
number by publishing four pages of portraits of editors 
and contributors. The 200th number contains a capital 
sketch of Mr. Campbell as he is known to a ministerial 
colleague at Brighton. Several pages are devoted to 
encouraging messages from contributors and friends, 
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PAGE’S MAGAZINE. 


THE August number contains several 


interesting 
articles. The great engineering feat, the Albula-Engadir 
Railway, is rather disappointingly described by Mr. 
Emile Riicker, but the photographs illustrating the paper 


are excellent. The summit tunnel on this railway is 
5,866 metres long, or roughly 3: miles. Other notable 
tunnels in Europe are the St. Gothard, 14,984 metres ; 
the Mont Cenis, 12,849 metres ; and the Arlberg, 10,250 
metres. The longest of all will be the Simplon, now 
being constructed, which is to be 19,770 metres, about 
11} miles long. 
WIRE ROPEWAY IN INDIA. 

Mr. Horace H. Gass, of the Indian Forest Service, 
contributes an account of the wire ropeway used for 
transporting timber in the Anaimalai Hills. These hills 
are in Southern India, and are an important centre of 
supply for exploitable wood of valuable species, chiefly 
teak. Formerly, the huge logs were dragged by 
elephants to a small tramway, transported by trolleys 
to the end of the line, and then sent down the ghaut 
by bullock-cart, this last journey occupying two days. 
The ropeway enables it to be done in half an hour? 
The actual length of the line is 5,284 feet, and the 
total fall is 1,031°58 feet. The rope, which is 22 inches 
in circumference, is supported in 31 places in all. There 
are six main-spans of 554, 1,675, 510, 600, 355 and 712 feet- 
The carriage can carry a load of 20 cwt., and flies down the 
ropeway at some twenty miles an hour. It draws the 
empty carriage up the same rope till bothmeet in the centre- 
There were no natural rocks in the right places to act as 
anchorages at the ends of the line, so large boulders, 
weighing some fifteen tons, were dragged by elephants, 
and dragged into position at each end of the line. 





LA REVUE. 

M. JULES Boils has two very long articles with curious 
illustrations, on fakirs and yoghis, their life, the feats of 
enduring pain, burial alive, and scientific breathing of 
which they are said to be capable. Clearly he thinks 
that the limitless possibilities for deception with which he 
credits the Asiatic demand caution in believing in the 
most amazing of these feats. He does not, however, for 
a moment deny to fakirs powers unknown to Western 
men. 

Two other articles are devoted to the French language 
—one by M.A. Renard, which is an eloquent plea for 
spelling reform, the other by M. Léon Bollack, a forecast 
of what he thinks the French language will have become 
by the year 2003. M. Renard rejoices in the fact that 
the new Minister of Education, M. Chaumié, has actually 
nominated a spelling reform commission, M. Chaumié, it 
seems, being a convert to the movement. M. Bollack’s 
predictions as to the dismal fate of the French language 
at the hands of time it is te be hoped will never be 
realised. 

M. Emile Faguet, writing on “Women Writers,” 
remarks that they were originally an exclusively French 
product. In letter-writing it is now admitted that women 
excel men ; and M. Faguet would also give them the pre- 
eminence in psychological studies of their own sex. There 
may never be a great elegiac poetess, nor a woman 
novelist who can rank with Tolstoy ; but, says M. Faguet, 
“ most of the current production of light and dainty verse, 
and of touchingly-written novels, of a high average 
standard, if I am not greatly mistaken, will be in the 
hands of women, and almost a feminine privilege, and it 
is on the whole desirable that this should be so.” 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

THE Nineteenth Century for August is not a good 
number, There is one excellent paper on German Fiscal 
Policy by Mr. O. Eltzbacher, which I have noticed else- 
where. I have also dealt with the two other Protectionist 
articles, These almost exhaust the quotable things in 
the number. 


THE BANE OF BORROWING. 


Mr. J. W. Cross has one of his minatory papers under 
this title. He says that the recent depreciation of values 
on the London and New York markets, amounting to 
hundreds of millions sterling, is due mainly to over- 
borrowing. No one can doubt the existing resources 
and future material prosperity of the British Empire and 
the United States.’ A few years hence they will probably 
both have increased enormously in wealth, but for the 
Jast few years they have been engaged in too rapid 
development, with consequent strain on capital. There 
is a danger for our Colonies from too rapid development 
‘by borrowing from the Mother Country, and a danger to 
the Mother Country from being obliged to borrow from 
the Continent to help this Colonial development, and at the 
same time to maintain an extravagant home expenditure. 

CANADA. 


Mr. Robert Machray, writing on “ The Granary of the 
Empire,” says that at present the Americans are more 
kcen-eyed than ourselves in recognising the greatness of 
‘Canada. The American immigrants are, however, to be 
welcomed, as they are first-class practical farmers, with 
capital, experience, and enterprise :— 

Having sold their farms in the States for from £10 to £20 an 
acre, they have gone into the Canadian West with the money 
thus realised, and purchased farms for £2 to £5 an acre, in the 
sure and certain hope of rapidly improving their position. The 
movement is a natural movement; it has ncthing to do with 
politics ; it is solely concerned with what may be described as 
economic betterment. These Americans make good settlers and 
readily fall in with the laws, habits and ways of the country ; 
they cease to be Americans, they become Canadians ; the transi- 
tion is not violent, but easy, so there is no need for them to 
boggle at it—and there is no boggling. 


A SUGGESTION FOR ADMINISTRATIVE REFORM. 
Mr. J. Byers Maxwell, writing on “ Permanent, Officials 


‘and Cabinet Inefficiency,” makes the following sugges- 


dion :— 

As long as our present methods of officialism exist, the only 
practical means for keeping the administrative Departments in a 
state, of efficiency, and for giving the people’s representatives 
some effective control of the expenditure and administration, is 
by periodical inquiries into the conduct of affairs in each separate 
branch, These investigations should be made by a selected 
number of members of Parliament, constituted like, but having 
wider powers than, the Committee of Public Accounts, whose 
duty it would be to see not only that the official work is done 
efficiently, but that nothing is left undone. 

The business of each Department is so overwhelming that it 
is ridiculous to pretend that one or two members of the Govern- 
ment, in addition to their other Parliamentary tasks, can initiate, 
supervise, and guide the work of men in every part of the 
country, see that nothing is lacking, and that no errors are 
committed, If democracy is to have a fair trial, a committee of 
chosen representatives should assist each Minister, and in this 
way prevent permanent officials putting everybody in leading- 
strings, 

Such committees, if they are to be of the highest value to the 
public and the Government, should include in their constitution 
members of both sides of the House best qualified by training 
and experience in public life or business to deal with the subjects 
which would come under their review. 


oF REvIEws. 


THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 

THE Westminster Review for August opens with one 
of Mr. W. J. Corbet’s familiar papers entitled “The 
Irish Avatar.” It is followed by Mr. Walter Sweetman’s 
discourse on “The Irish Land Bill and Home Rule.” 
Mr. Sweetman’s point is that all parties had better agree 
to leave the Irish 103 members in the Imperial Parlia- 
ment, Mr. Sweetman is a landlord, but he accepts the 
Land Bill, and is disposed to hope for the best as te the 
future. There is a very curious paper by Mr. Andrew 
Allen entitled “The False Prophet.” Commentators 
have often quarrelled over the interpretation of the Book 
of Revelation. Mr. Allen follows many of his prede- 
cessors when he identifies Britain as the little Horn, but 
he ventures upon an altogether new theory when he 
declares that the first beast personifies War, and the 
second beast Trade. The second beast is identical with 
the False Prophet and the dragon is the reptile press. 
Mr. Allen prophesies that a clash of interests, either in 
China or Africa, will precipitate the general European 
war. The British Empire will be divided into three 
parts ; her ironclads will be sunk, and the boundaries of 
all kingdoms changed. The False Prophet, Trade, will 
be cast alive into the lake of fire, by which Mr. Allen 
sees prophctically the advent of a Socialist millennium ! 
There is an interesting article upon “ Maxime Gorky,” 
and a lady who prefers to disguise her identity under the 
name “ Ixion,” indulges in an imaginative rhapsody over 
the ethics of wheels. She concludes by declaring that 
‘man by his wit and wisdom has never invented any- 
thing that can compare with the wheel for its ethical 
value to humanity.” Mr. Charles Ford writes a disser- 
tation upon the importance of putting practice before 
theory in all our ideas and enterprise. The longest 
paper in the Review is one on “ The Romans in Greece,” 
by Mr. William Miller, followed by a paper on “ The 
Claims of Francis Bacon on the Homage of Posterity.” 


—_——— 


THE MONTHLY REVIEW. 

THE Monthly Review for August contains two articles 
on the Zollverein issue, and a very useful and interesting 
article explaining the various ceremonies connected with 
the Papal Conclave. I have noticed these among the 
leading articles. Lord Rosebery, who always seems to 
emerge as a /¢/térateur just at the moment he is wanted as 
statesman, opens the Review by contributing some pages 
introducing Bishop Tomline’s “ Estimate of Pitt” in the 
shape of a chapter from the unpublished volume of Pitt’s 
life. This first contribution takes up about forty pages of 
the Review. Lord Rosebery calls attention to the fact that 
Tomline makes it plain that a marriage was at one time 
contemplated between Pitt and Mlle. Necker. Tomlinc 
says that Pitt not only never prepared his speeches, but he 
never even retired to his own room to consider the manner 
in which he was to treat the question. Tomline’s chapter is 
dull reading, as biography written in this style always is :— 

Its grand characteristics were clear enunciation, uninterrupted 
fluency, correctness of language, perspicuity of arrangement, 
cogency of reasoning, and dignified action. There was no hesita- 
tion, no repetition, no tedious prolixity, no irrelevant digression. 
The animation with which he spoke, the beauty of his ex- 
pressions, the justness of his sentiments, and the harmonious and 
luminous structure of his periods, commanded and rewarded 
attention ; and even where he did not produce conviction he 
never failed to obtain applause. 

The art contributions are more numerous than usual 
this month. There is an article by Mr. T. A. Cook on the 
Torrigiano bronze in Westminster Abbey. 
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THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
A WORD TO THE SECTS OF LONDON. 


CANON HENSON, reviewing Mr. Booth’s book on the 
Religious Influences in London, maintains that in spite 
of failure, delusion, blunder, and even scandal, the 
picture set before us offers an impressive demonstration 
of the moral power of Christianity. Denominational 
self-conceit, indeed, ought to have received its death- 
blow in these volumes. Whatever else may be doubtful, 
this at least is clear—that in the process of Christianising 
the population of London, all denomrnations are equally 
helpless, as such. The continued existence of separate 
churches and chapels all working on the same lines has 
behind it no justification in public utility. The multipli- 
cation of ecclesiastical organisations is practically absurd 
as well as religiously harmful. 

THE IDENTITY OF MAN AFTER DEATH. 

Reviewing-Mr. Myers’ book, Sir Oliver Lodge says :— 
“It is no easy matter to decide beforehand on what would 
be a crucial proof of survival of personality ; it turns out 
an exceedingly hard thing to demonstrate. Messages 
purporting to come from a deceased person, containing 
facts known to some survivor, and superficially conclusive 
of surviving intelligence and memory, are not really 
sufficient ; for they can subsequently be supposed to have 
been derived either by hunting up records, or, if that is 
out of the question, then by telepathy from the survivor. 
If they are known to no one, they can hardly be verified ; 
if it should happen that, by subsequent discovery, say, 
of hidden objects, they are verified, and if telepathy is 
excluded—no easy matter—their abnormal perception 
can then be set down to a sort of general clairvoyance, 
access, as it were, to a universal world-soul, or some 
other vague phrase of that kind. A crucial test of 
survival against such hypotheses as these seems impos- 
sible.” 





SUBMARINES. 


There is an interesting unsigned article on “ The Sub- 
marine.” The writer thinks that the new British boats 
embody the best designs which the lessons of a few early 
successes and many failures have yielded. He gives the 
following list of conditions which a submarine must 


fulfil :-— 


She must be capable of submergence to variable depths, and 
also of flotation at will. She must be steady on her keel, both 
when sinking and rising, when moving at her highest speed 
under water, and when discharging a torpedo. It is practically 
essential that objects on the surface of the sea and within a 
considerable radius shall be visible from the boat when sub- 
merged to a depth sufficient to render her almost invisible from 
above. Having taken a sight, she must be capable of moving in 
a straight course without divergence therefrom, in either a 
vertical or a lateral direction, Finally, a fairly high speed must 
be attained; but the machinery for propulsion must be in a 
small space. 

One of the most difficult things to attain is steadiness 

x Of keel, while the problems of vision and of movement 
without divergence are not yet satisfactorily solved. The 
reviewer urges that we should have a fleet of submarines 
at least equal in number to that of France. 

ASIA IN TRANSFORMATION. 


There is an important article under this heading 
signed by Mr. A. R. Colquhoun. Mr. Colquhoun ex- 
presses the belief that there is not the slightest chance of 
China reforming herself from within, but he thinks that 
Japanese influence and teaching will have some effect. 
Of our own position, he says :— 
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As far as British interests in China are concerned, the tale is 
even less encouraging. The Anglo-German agreement of 1900, 
which was to ‘* maintain undiminished ” the territorial condition 
of the Chinese Empire, resulted merely in a declaration on the 
part of Germany that Manchuria was not included, being ‘‘ of 
no interest” to her; while she obtained indirectly interests in 
the Yangtze valley which had hitherto been practically a British 
preserve. Again, the Anglo-Japanese treaty, ostensibly directed 
to the preservation of Manchuria and Korea, has proved entirely 
futile as regards the former object. The territorial integrity of 
China has in fact become a mere fagon de parlér ; and, as British 
interests were strongly concerned with keeping that empire 
intact and opening it to our trade, we cannot congratulate our- 
selves on the success of our diplomacy. 
HOW TO REFORM THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 

An article entitled “‘ The Royal Academy and Reform” 
makes some revolutionary suggestions. One is that the 
limitation of the number of Academicians should be done 
away with, and that the Academy should comprise all 
artists of merit, irrespective of numbers. Moreover, all 
branches of the arts should be represented, and not 
merely painting, sculpture and architecture. Instead of 
a single annual exhibition, there should be two, the first 
confined to painting and to such forms of statuary as are 
meant to stand by themselves, and the second to the 
decorative arts. The Academy should relinquish ail 
attempt at the direct teaching of students, und turn 
its attention towards the advancement of the independent 
schools by means of inspection, scholarships, loans 
of artistic objects, and money grants. The Academy 
would thus become a University of the Arts. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

The number opens with an unsigned paper on “ The Sagas 
and Songs of the Gael,” dealing with Irish vernacular 
literature. There is a very interesting paper on Siena. 





East and West. 

INDIA’S most urgent need is stated by Mr. W. Martin 
Wood to be the annual expenditure of from ten to twenty 
millions in irrigation. This he describes as the war 
against drought. It was advocated by Mr. John Bright 
twenty-five years ago, but the interested opposition of the 
railways has been only too successful. Mr. Mehtahji 
concludes his plea for the peasant, whose “ poverty 1s 
taxed in the civil courts; his imability to protect his 
crops, etc., is taxed in criminal courts; his industry is 
taxed in the revenue courts ; and his ignorance is taxed 
everywhere.” He welcomes the introduction of elasticity 
in the Revenue collection, and asks for a fuller protection 
and a freer hand for the peasant. Mr. J. M. Maclean 
complains that the English connection has done India 
positive harm by absolutely prohibiting to her commercial 
relations with other countries by land. After the long 
ascendency of sea power, he anticipates the resurgence 
of the great Continental States by means of railways. He 
urges that our Indian railway system should be linked up 
with the Russian Siberian system by Peshawar. This 
would ensure a continuous overland railway from Calais 
to Calcutta, which would carry English mails in less than 
ten days from London to the capital of India. Miss 
Dorothy Harding describes life at Redonda, a volcanic 
peak rising sheer from the ocean bed fifteen miles south 
of Montserrat. The guano mines are the sole industry. 
Twenty years ago the superintendent of the mines, find- 
ing perpetual rebellion and civil war amongst the people, 
banished the disturbing elements, which were rum and 
“destructive, damhable, deceitful woman.” Since then 
not a single black woman has set foot on the island, and 
peace and jollity have reigned unbroken. 
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THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 

THE Edinburgh Review for July has the inevitable 
article on the Protectionist issue. I have dealt with this 
article elsewhere. Otherwise the number, though of fair 
general interest, contains nothing requiring separate 
notice. It opens with a paper on “London and its 
People in the Eighteenth Century,” in which the good 
ald times do not appear at all to advantage. The 
Londoner of a hundred and fifty years ago was sensible 
and unemotional, honest and rather coarse-minded, 
<lear-headed and persevering, and he was practical and 
andependent in his religion and politics. He had no 
ideals, and his creed was summed up in the phrase that 
he tried to do his duty in the station in which he had 
een placed. He was more of a Londoner even than the 
modern Cockney, and seldom went outside the city, being 
absolutely ignorant of country life. Dr. Johnson, who 
was a typical Londoner, regarded the Hawkstone Hills 
an Shropshire much as acity clerk might to-day look 
apon the High Alps, and his journey to the Hebrides 
was then an astonishing feat of travel. 

THE NEW ASTRONOMY. 

There is a very interesting article under this heading. 
“The New Astronomy deals more with the physical state 
than with the distances and motions of the stars, and 
depends almost wholly for its discoveries upon spectrum- 
analysis. Even the velocities of stars in the line of sight 
can now be determined by the changes in their spectra. 
‘The writer declares that the sun, though still in a gaseous 
state, is probably subjected to such great pressure that 
it may possess the rigidity of a solid. The sun is 
probably now in its hottest stage. It is a_ re- 
markable fact that observation goes to show that 
large stars ge through their phases of development more 
rapidly than small stars. The dead stars, says the 
writer, probably outnumber the living stars by many, it 
may be, millions to one. Dark stars, although invisible 
eto the eye, may yet be brought within the range of human 
observation, as many of them though no longer luminous 
‘must emit heat, and may be photographed on plates 
sensitised to the infra-red rays of the spectrum. The 


-great thing needed for further stellar discoveries is 


gigantic telescopes in good situations, which of course 
smears vast expense. 


CRABBE AND HIS POETRY. 


‘There is an interesting article on Crabbe, whom the 
‘reviewer sums up as follows :— 

Crabbe’s position as a poet is secure, because his poetry is 
sincere and spontaneous and full of unexpected beauties. In 
writing verse in preference to prose he expressed his true natural 
wapacity. His descriptions of external things are of the first 
‘order, and they are never mere descriptions, but strike a key of 
sentiment with unerring tact. His knowledge of the poor 
thuman heart and his pity for its fate is the distinguishing note 
of his genius. His observation is his own, his reflections are his 
own; there is nothing second-hand in him, except the John- 
sonian robe which he trails in awkward contrast to his occa- 
sionally plebeian diction and his slovenly grammar and 
versification ; and the more we read him the more we value 
the sincerity and soundness of his judgment, and discover fresh 
heauties of poetical thought under the homely garb in which it 
suited him to disguise his genius. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 


There is an interesting article on English deer parks, 
the King and the Duke of Devonshire enjoying the dis- 
tinction of being the only Britishers who possess four. 
In 1892 there were 400 deer parks in England, the 
Jargest of which is Savernake Park, with over 4,000 
acres. Windsor Park comes next. 


oF REvIEWs. 


THE LONDON QUARTERLY. 

THE July number will linger in the reader’s memory 
principally because of the charming glimpses of Ruskin 
which Mr. Wilkins Rees derives from the privately pub- 
lished letters of Ruskin to Mr, Gladstone’s daughters, now 
Mrs. Drew and Miss Helen Gladstone, and of the way in 
which Mr. Gladstone’s charm disarmed Ruskin’s fierce 
prejudice against him. The great art critic appears in a 
much more lovable light than shines elsewhere in his 
works, Professor Moulton, reviewing Bishop Westcott’s 
life, gives many delightful reminiscences of the great 
saint and scholar. Westcott appears as an embodiment 
of the beauty of holiness. Professor James Orr calls 
attention to the extraordinary sale, said to approach 
a quarter of a million, of the sixpenny Rationalistic 
Press reprints. They are actually cutting out 
the sixpenny story in some cases. He attacks Mr. 
Mallock’s concession to modern negativism in the 
interests of authoritative faith. The Rev. Scott Lidgett, 
in a review of Mr. Charles Booth’s “ Religion in London,” 
lays stress on the local separation of the rich and poor 
as one of the principal causes of detriment to religion, 
alike among the rich and among the poor. Dr. Tigert 
subjects to severe criticism Fiske’s endeavour to find 
ground for “life everlasting” in the agnostic works of 
Herbert Spencer. Professor Tasker is greatly jubilant 
over Dr. Loofs’ appreciation of Methodism in Herzog’s 
“Real Encyclopadie.” 


—_———- 


THE .HIBBERT JOURNAL. 


THE Hibbert Journal for July is a volume of interest- 
ing studies in religion and philosophy. Mr. Philip Sidney 
writes on the Liberal Catholic Movement in England. 
He declares that Liberal Catholics repudiate the temporal 
power of the Pope, wish to free secondary education from 
Jesuit influence, object to the scandalous finances of the 
English dioceses, to traffic in masses and indulgences, 
and the sale of bogus relics, scapulars and pardons ; and 
demand reform. He declares that “the stream of 
secessions from Roman Catholicism in England is pro- 
digious.” “It is the Ritualist, not the Papist, who is un- 
doing the work of the Reformation.” He presses for over- 
tures from Rome to the High Anglicans, with a view to 
reunion. The dogma of Papal infallibility is felt by the writer 
to bein the way. A sketch of the character of Jesus Christ, 
charming in its freshness and force, is contributed by Dr. 
Francis Peabody. He remarks on the power, authority, 
and mastery of Jesus, intellectual as well as spiritual ; 
His lightness of touch in controversy sometimes approach- 
ing humour and sometimes irony ; the prodigality of His 
sympathy, and His solitude of soul. Mr. Wilfrid Ward’s 
philosophy of authority in religion is an argument from 
the respect conceded to experts, to genius, and to con- 
science, which is to the insight of Christ as the eye-spots 
of a worm are to the developed sight of man. The Christian 
Church combines all the authoritative elements. The 
growing reluctance of able men to take orders leads 
Mr. P.S. Burrell, M.A., to press for the modification of the 
formularies imposed on clergymen, so as to allow of the 
needed new Reformation. The Rev. Dr. Cobb insists 
that some such change is demanded by the principles of 
the Reformation itself, the real danger of the Church 
being not Establishment or Disestablishment, but its own 
intense conservatism. Professor Poynting insists that we 
are more certain of our power of choice and of responsi- 
bility than of any other fact, physical or psychical, and 
= Science therefore must accept it as a simple 
act, 
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THE INTERNATIONAL QUARTERLY. 

“THE second number of the /zternational Quarterly is 
yather less abstract than the first, but it suffers from the 
vice of quarterlies—a lack of actuality. I have noticed 
elsewhere Mr. E. C. Sanford’s “ Psychic Life of Fishes.” 
The number opens with a paper on Professor Hermann 
Grimm. Mr. W. N. Guthrie contributes “A Theory of 
the Comic,” the original roots of which he sees in a 
reaction against the melodramatically tragic. 

Professor Franklin Giddings contributes an interesting 
article entitled “ The American People.” He says that 
52°9 per cent. of the foreign-born Americans are of 
English or Teutonic stock, and 20°9 per cent. Celts. He 
does not think there is any chance that the American 
people will ever be anything but essentially English. 
Mr. Giddings mentions that no less than 95°7 per cent. 
of Americans live in the country which drains to the 
Atlantic Ocean, 53°4 per cent. living in the region which 
drains to the Gulf of Mexico. 

SPAIN, 

Mr. G. de Azcarate writes on the Present and Future 
of Spain, in which he sees much cause for hope. One of 
the misfortunes of the country, he says, is that there is no 
such thing as Liberal Catholicism. There is nothing 
between Ultramontane Catholicism and religious scep- 
ticism. He denies that separatist ideas are cherished in 
Catalonia and Biscay ; what is wanted is decentralisation 
without lessening the sovereignty of the Spanish State. 
Spain is progressing in many ways. Her shipping has 
increased forty per cent. within a few years, and in that 
respect she takes the fifth place among European nations. 
The eoal deposits are enormous, and will outlive Eng- 
land’s, while waterfalls for generating electricity abound 
throughout the Peninsula. One of the great needs is that 
agriculture should be modernised. 

THE REMEDIES FOR SWEATING. 

There is an important article by Eugen Schwiedland, 
of Vienna, on “The Sweat Shop and Its Remedies.” 
Mr. Schwiedland maintains that the first step is to 
register the home workers, either privately or officially. 
One cause of the weakness of workers at home is that 
they show no capacity for organisation. Factory legis- 
lation should be extended to protect the interests of 
workers at home, and employers made _ responsible. 
Home work should be rendered less cheap for employers 
by imposing a tax to be paid by them for every man or 
woman thus employed ; and public corporations should 
exclude the products of home work in buying goods for 
public purposes. One of the most important reforms 
which he advocates is the erection of central shops for 
home workers. 

sages 
The Cosmopolitan. 

THE Cosmopolitan for July is an average number. 
Mr. W. T. Stead contributes an illustrated article on King 
Menelik of Abyssinia, “the only sovereign in Africa, 


‘with the exception of the Emperor of Morocco, who 


has been able to preserve his independence intact in the 
midst of the scramble for the Dark Continent.” Mr. 
Waldon Fawcett has an article on “ Suburban Life in 
America.” The article contains one excellent idea. 
Many newspaper men, sub-editors of magazines, and 
the like, club together, five or six of them, to buy a 
real country place, a farmhouse or “bungalow,” not 
too far from the city. By paying into a common fund 
what they would have to pay for board in the city, they 
find the farm can be easily kept up, and yield quite a 
good profit at the end of the year’ 
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THE ARENA. 

THE Arena for July is chiefly notable for Professor 
Frank Parsons’ enthusiastic and well-informed article on 
“The Rise and Progress of Co-operation in Europe.” 
Professor Parsons points out that since 1861, whereas 
the British population has increased 43 per cent., and 
international commerce 130 per cent., co-operative busi- 
ness had multiplied 5,300 per cent. Co-operation means 
union in place of conflict, harmony in place of antagonism ; 
it means the diffusion of wealth and the diffusion of 
power ; it solves the Trust problem, favours economy, 
and creates power not only by stimulating industry but 
through organisation and education, developing a public 
sentiment that tends to eliminate elements of individual 
and social waste :— 

Co-operation places man above the dollar, and lifts our 
whole civilisation toa higher plane. In the best forms of co- 
operation each individual partner has one vote and no more, 
no matter how many shares of stock he may own. Thus the 
human elements in production take precedence of capital, and 
sentiments of equality and fraternity are developed. There are 
four groups of relationships among men—conflict, mastery, part- 
nership, and devotion. The competitive system is composed of 
conflicts and masteries. Co-operation is partnership, and when 
there is love at the heart of it the partnership becomes a 
devotion. 

Wages are higher and salaries lower than in com- 
petitive business. All over Europe Mr. Parsons found 
wages from 5 to 25 per cent. higher, while the salaries of 
managers are moderate. 

Mr. John Jackol writes on “ The Reign of Terror in 
Finland ” without adding anything new. Mr. Theophilus 
Baker gives a lamentable account of political corruption 
in the city of Philadelphia. It is estimated, he says, 
that there are sufficient fraudulent votes cast in the city 
at each election, with the negro votes, to give an over 
whelming majority to the Bosses. 


—@———— 


THE NOUVELLE REVUE. 

THE most interesting article in the Nouvelle Revue, 
with the exception of that on the Servian tragedy, noticed 
elsewhere, is that which gives a glimpse of the new King 
of Servia. As the writer of the article was at one time 
thrown much with him, his views concerning the per- 
sonality of the newest European Sovereign are not with- 
out significance. The Frenchman at the time was at 
the head of the French Legation in Montenegro while 
Prince Peter Karageorgevitch was on the eve of wedding 
the eldest of the Montenegrin Princesses, the marriage 
having been arranged by the then Emperor of Russia. 
An accident caused the diplomatist and the bridegroom 
elect to go a long and somewhat perilous journey together, 
and throughout the whole of it the future King showed 
great resource and good humour. The marriage, which 
began so auspiciously, was not of long duration, for the 
Princess Zorka died after a few years, leaving twe 
children, sons, and her widower has never cared to 
replace her. The directors of the Nouvelle Revue arc 
apparently beginning to realise the intense interest taken 
by their readers in historical subjects. Among the July 
contents are papers concerning the Siege of Strasbourg, 
the ancestors of La Harpe, a long account of Lamar- 
tine’s views on labour, a biographical account of Louis 
XIII.’s famous Ambassador, Charnacé, and last, not 
least, a curious essay on the part played by Switzerland in 
1798. Of more immediate value, especially to British 
readers, is the vivid description of the late Scientific 
Congress held at Berlin, where Professor Sir W. Crookes 
represented this country. 
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‘THE CHURCH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 

THE Church Quarterly Review for July contains a 
warm appreciation of the late Pope, an argument for 
the autonomy of the Church of England by means of 
National Council, and a sketch of the Orthodox Church 
in Cyprus, which claim separate notice. The inevitable 
review of Mr. Charles Booth’s “Religion in London” 
pronounces it an inexpressibly sad book ; yet the reviewer 
welcomes the high standard of criticism, the growing 
intensity of real religion, and the change in the mass of the 
people from hostile to friendly indifference. It strongly 
objects to Mr. Booth’s suggestion of the Anglican Church 
taking its place at the head of a federation of English 
religious bodies, It concludes: “ Religious influence is 
at its best, and does its best work, when it presents itself 
in the form of a band of individuals composing a 
spiritually socialistic state under the despotic monarchy 
of the Lord Jesus Christ.” Another article declares with 
the greatest possible confidence that the primitive 
Church habitually prayed for the dead, and that 
prayer for the dead is lawful to members of the 
Church of England in private and in public. Public 
prayers for the dead: should be connected with the 
Eucharist. The article closes with a plea to the bishops 
to regulate the use of these prayers. A warm welcome 
is given to Dr. Gairdner’s History of the English Church 
from the accession of Henry the Eighth to the death of 
Mary, as affirming the continuity of the English Church 
and as displaying the true Church spirit. Dr. Bright’s 
History of the Church during the fourth and fifth 
centuries is also commended. Cordial eulogy is pro- 
nounced upon the late Dr.: A, B. Davidson, of the 
Scottish United Free Church of Scotland, for his devout 
and prophetic spirit; as also on the letters of Mrs. 
Gurney and Mr. Jukes, who are described as two modern 
mystics. A paper on Jane Austen and her biographers 
rejoices that so pleasing a writer should have been so 
admirable in other relations of life. 


—_—_——— 


The Dublin Review. 

THE Dublin Review offers a bill of fare rather too 
heavily philosophical and theological to attract the 
general reader. He will perhaps turn with most interest 
to the Rev. T. Croskell’s sketch of Modern Spiritualism, 
and will note the writer’s assertion that in the minds of 
millions spiritualism has destroyed the last vestige of 
faith in the doctrines of Christianity. Swedenborg is 
declared to be the precursor, and the girls Fox, in the 
State of New. York, with Davis of Poughkeepsie, to be 
the beginners of modern spiritualism. Mr. Croskell 
thinks it can be shown satisfactorily that so-called spirit 
communications have their origin in the medium’s own 
mind. He is a Catholic, but can admit ‘the possibility 
of preternatural signs, or false miracles, offered in support 
of a false revelation. The Rev. John Chapman harps 
upon the difficulties attending subscription to the Thirty- 
mine Articles. The Rev. J. A. Howlett reports that 
Fr. de Hummelauer’s criticism of the Hexateuch bridges 
over the chasm between the critic and the traditionalist. 

BBB BP BILD I IOI LID DD 


THE Century Magazine contains some wonderful colour 
pictures which are reproductions of the work of Mr. Frank 
Wilbert Stokes, an artist who accompanied the Swedish 
South Polar Expedition for some time. The pictures 
reveal a glory of colour hitherto undreamt of, and the 
artist has certainly earned the gratitude of all those who 
are unable to see these wonders for themselves. 
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7 
THE ECONOMIC REVIEW. 

THE Economic Review for July opens with an article 
on “ The Feeble-Minded,” in which Miss Mary Dendy 
lays down some principles for the training of children 
who are on the border-line between sanity and insanity. 
Miss Dendy protests against the training of such children 
on the same lines as healthy children. Their whole 
training should be practical, and not out of books :— 

It is waste of time to teach a lad to wind wool round card- 
board or to prick holes in paper. Hand and eye can be trained 
on tasks which are useful in themselves, and which, when com- 
pleted, give the child the pleasure of feeling that he has achieved 
something. Let him learn to black his boots, to dress himself, 
to put his own buttons on, to knit and mend his own stockings, 
and, when he is in a residential school, to prepare his own meals 
and make his own bed. Let boys and girls alike enjoy the 
pleasures of gardening, poultry, and pig-keeping ; they should 
know that the vegetables and fruit they eat are of their own 
growing. 

AUSTRALIA’S NEW CAPITAL. 

Mr. R. E. Macnaghten, writing on “ Australia’s Oppor- 
tunity,” pleads for the building of the new Australian 
capital on worthy lines :— 

In the very centre of our new city we would place a splendid 
and spacious park, which should serve alike as the heart and 
lungs of the capital. Around this should run a wide and 
imposing ‘‘ boulevard,” from which all the main thoroughfares 
of the city should radiate. If a circular tramline were to run 
round this boulevard, and were connected with lines running 
along the main thoroughfares, every part of the capital would be 
rendered easily and conveniently accessible. Especially would 
this be the case if a similar circular line were to be placed around 
the outskirts of the city, and if provision were made for the 
addition of new circular lines in accordance with the growth of 
the suburbs. By this means cach successive development could 
be regulated according to a preconceived and symmetrical plan, 
for the space in each successive circle would be filled, before any 
new building outside that circle were permitted. 

icici 


The Humane Review. 

THE Humane Review for July has in it much to make 
us dissatisfied with our present habitual cruelties. Mrs. 
Bradlaugh Bonner pleads for the abolition of the death 
penalty, but confesses that her hopes have been some- 
what dashed by the comparatively light value set 
upon human life during recent events. Canon Barnett 
objects to the private slaughter-houses as an object- 
lesson in cruelty to the children of Whitechapel, and 
urges the establishment of public eattoirs in the country. 
The imprisonment of wild animals in the cages at the 
“Zoo” is denounced as cruel. Lady Florence Dixic 
draws a lurid picture of the cruelty of Society in the form 
of a dream at Magersfontein. On the other hand, 
Richard Heath recalls the condition of life in the Potteries 
sixty years ago in contrast to improved conditions to-day. 
Monsignor Vaughan defends vivisection. Mr. Edward 
Garnett rejoices in the nature books of Mr. Hudson, who 
refuses to divide man’s life from Nature’s life, and with 
the knowledge of the scientist combines the sympathy of 
the poet. Altogether it is a good number. 

BALL LILI LDIF II GS II I AI 


THE Scottish Geographical Magazine for July contains 
an interesting article on “Climatic Factors in Railroad 
Construction and Operation” by Mr. R. Marshall Brown. 
One of the difficulties in railway maintenance in tropical 
countries is, he points out, the enormous loss which is 
suffered owing to the way in which sleepers are destroyed 
by the climate. In some districts sleepers have had to 
be renewed every six months. 
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THE REVIEWS REVIEWED. 


THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 

THE North American Review is an average number, 
without any exceptionally good article. It opens with 
Mr. Harold Cox’s paper on “ Mr. Chamberlain’s Protec- 
tion Scheme.” I have dealt with this, also with the 
paper on “ The Curse of Eve,” elsewhere. Dr. Emil 
Reich, writing on “ A New View of the Revolutionary 
War,” lays stress upon the preponderating part played by 
European policy in that event. 

THE UNREST IN RUSSIA, 

Mr. Abraham Cahan writes: on “The Jewish 
Massacres and Revolutionary Unrest in Russia,” laying 
great stress upon the growth of the revolutionary move- 
ment :— 

If the *‘key to the whole revolutionary movement ” of twenty 
years ago was found by capturing the members of ‘‘a society of 
a dozen persons,” it does not look as though the old key fitted 
the new lock. A. year has passed since M. von Plehve promised 
to put an end to the revolutionary movement ‘‘in two months’ 
time” ; and, to judge from appearances, he will have to ask for 
an extension of time. If he killed ‘‘ the revolution” twenty- 
two years ago, ‘‘the revolution” must possess gifts of “ coming 
back ” like those of the celebrated cat of the song. Indeed, the 
cat of 1881 was a mere midget compared with the creature which 
causes the Russian Government so much worry in these days. 
The growing labour movement is the chief source of political 
education for the masses, but the working-men are not alone in 
the struggle for Liberal institutions. People of the cultured 
classes, peasants and wage-workers make common cause in a 
campaign which forms one of the most important chapters in 
the history of the country. 

THE PANAMA CANAL, 

Mr. Rail Pérez gives a Colombian view of the Panama 
Canal question. He mentions that neither the Colombian 
Executive nor an ordinary Colombian Congress can con- 
stitutionally ratify a treaty that involves a cession of 
territory to a foreign Power. The canal, he argues, will 
not be of as much benefit to Colombia as is supposed ; 
and Colombians object to the treaty because they desire 
to see the problem solved in a different way. The old 
French Canal Company was merely a “ juridical person,” 
subject to Colombian laws; and if the United States 
merely took over the French rights would they submit to 
be considered merely as a “juridical person” with no 
special privileges? Mr. Pérez mentions that under the 
contract of 1878 the concessionaires were expressly for- 
bidden to transfer their rights to any foreign government, 
and he maintains that this invalidates the Herran-Hay 
Treaty. He maintains also that Colombia will lose by 
the canal, as, instead of ships unloading and reloading at 
the isthmus they will hurry through the canal. The 
Colombians desire to have a permanent interest in the 
enterprise as a partner of the United States. 

AMERICAN MANUFACTURES. 

Mr. O. P. Austin gives some figures of the growth of 
American manufactures and exports. In the nineteenth 
century, he points out, American exports multiplied just 
twenty-fold :— 

The Census reports show that the production of manufactures 
has grown from one billion dollars, still speaking in round terms, 
in 1850 to four billions in 1870, five billions in 1880, nine 
billions in 1890, and thirteen billions in 1900. A few years 
ago the United States and Germany were about equal producers 
of pig-iron, and the United Kingdom exceeded us by far in the 
production of that article. To-day, with our greatly increased 
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area of iron production and greatly increased facility for its 
manufacture, we are not only manufacturing more pig-iron than 
Germany or the United Kingdom, but actually more than 
Germany, the United Kingdom, and Belgium combined. 
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THE REFERENDUM IN AMERICA. 

There is an interesting article entitled “The Constitu- 
tional Initiative,” by Mr. Lucius Garvin, Governor of 
Rhode Island, who lays stress on the growth of 
American sentiment in favour of some form of referen- 
dum, or direct legislation. The State of Illinois recently 
passed a law allowing a municipal referendum when 
petitioned for by 25 per cent. of the electors. In Chicago 
this proportion was exceeded by many thousands. 
Organised labour is almost unanimously in favour of 
direct legislation. There are at present three forms ot 
referendum in force in the Constitutions of South Dakota, 
Utah, and Oregon ; that is, the “optional referendum,” 
which allows a minority of the voters, by petition, to 
require the submission of any law or ordinance to the 
voters ; the “ initiative and referendum,” which permits a 
minority, by petition, to propose a Bill, and have it 
submitted without change to a popular vote, and the 
*‘ constitutional initiative,” which provides that a reason- 
able minority of the voters may propose amendments to 
the Constitution, to be submitted unchanged to the 
popular vote. 


—_—~e——- 


THE FORUM. 

THE forum for July-September contains only two 
special articles, the first by Professor G, T. Ladd, on the 
reconstruction of the College Curriculum, and the other 
by Professor R. Gottheil, on the Kischineff massacre. Prof. 
Ladd draws up a detailed programme for an ideal college 
course. He thinks that it is much better to study one 
foreign language thoroughly than to divide the time 
between three and four. The classical languages are 
best adapted for training in the art and science of inter- 
pretation. Prof. Gottheil attributes the massacres of the 
Jews to the campaign of the now notorious Bessarabetz 
and its editor Krushevan. 

A SOCIETY FOR EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH. 

Mr. James Rice describes the new Society for Educa- 
tional Research which has been founded this year 
through the instrumentality of the Forum, The society 
has been organised primarily for the purpose of main- 
taining a bureau of research, intended to act as a centre 
of information for those who are desirous of knowing with 
what degree of success the various educational methods 
and processes in use have been rewarded. It will take 
up the individual points relating to practical school work 
and study under what conditions certain results have 
been obtained in the past, and under what conditions 
they may be expected in the future. 

ADVANCES IN APPLIED SCIENCE. 

In the chronigue devoted to “ Applied Science” Mr. 
H. H. Suplee describes how the power of arc electric 
lamps can be increased by impregnating the carbons 
with such substances as salts of barium or of calcium. 
The heat of the arc produces vapours of barium and 
calcium, adding by their incandescence to the illumi- 
nating power. Experiments with lamps using these 
carbons have shown an increase of two to three times 
the power of the ordinary arc. The colour of the light 
can also be changed at will. Mr. Suplee, writing in 
another connection, mentions that a nickel-steel alloy, 
containing 36 per cent. of nickel, has such a low co- 
efficient of expansion that a wire a kilometre long varies 
in length less than 0.4 millimetre in passing from zero to 
20 degrees C. This alloy is specially useful in fusing 
metal with glass, as it expands almost exactly in the 
same ratio as glass, whereas other metals expand more 
and crack the glass. 
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THE REVUE DE PARIS. 


WE have noticed elsewhere the two articles on the late 
Servian tragedy and Baron de Mauni’s paper on the 
conquest of the air. Those interested in the personal 
side of French history will find much to amuse and 
instruct them in M. Yriarte’s “ Memoirs of Bagatelle,” the 
delightful little palace situated in the Bois de Boulogne, 
which, after belonging to various members of the French 
Royal Family, and notably to Louis XVI.’s good-looking 
and gallant brother, the Comte d’Artois, finally passed 
into the possession of the famous Marquis of Hertford, 
and ultimately to Sir Richard Wallace. Indeed, it was 
at Bagatelle that was first brought together the wonderful 
collection of pictures and objects of art which were pre- 
sented to the British nation by the late Lady Wallace, 
and which are now at Hertford House. 

Very rarely doés a great English writer obtain the 
honour of a serious article written by a leading French 
critic. M. Aynard consecrates the most careful and 
painstaking paper to the art of Thomas Hardy. He 
gives many extracts from the work of the novelist of 
Wessex, and is at some pains to defend him from the 
accusation of immorality which he declares has been 
brought against him by English readers ; he points out 
that, on the contrary, the whole tendency of Hardy’s 
work: is moral in the extreme, and that he has scarcely 
written even a short story which does not go to emphasise 
the ultimate folly of wrongdoing in either great or small 
matters. 

The only two topical articles concern the German 
Elections, and the Lapland Railway. The shrewd 
“Citizen of Berlin,” who gives his views concerning the 
recent elections to the Reichstag, points out that the 
Agrarian Party have been badly beaten, both to their 
friends’ and enemies’ equal astonishment. The Social 
Democrats, on the other hana, have scored a signal 
victory, and this in spite of the fact that at Essen, in 
Krupp’s country, the Emperor, in last November, made a 
personal appeal to the workmen to break with the Socialist 
Party. According to this observer of the German political 
situation, not since the year 1848 has the authority of the 
Throne and the principle of Monarchy been so shaken as 
by last month’s events. The Social Democrats were most 
triumphant in thosevery towns where William IT. had tried 
all the magic of his Imperial eloquence on the electors. 
Further in these same towns—that is, in the great centres 
of German industry—the Emperor’s speeches dealing with 
this very subject were distributed in pamphlet form by 
the hundred thousand. The disagreeable surprise which 
awaited the Court party could not have been foreseen, for 
owing to the medizval laws concerning any act of /ése- 
majesté no German man or woman dare state what his 
views are, unless, of course, they are known to be entirely 
Imperial in complexion. 

Events of apparently little moment have before now 
changed the face of the world. We in this country have 
paid but slight attention to the opening of the Lapland 
Railway, and yet, if a writer in the Revue de Paris says 
truly, it has opened up regions rich in minerals, including 
gold ; given access to virgin forests of such size as to 
affect, for a while at least, the price of timber and of 
paper ; and last, not least, afforded Russia an outlet 
towards Norway which might prove of capital strategic 
importance. The Lapland Railway has already had the 
effect of raising up, in the American fashion, many 
flourishing townships, where before was bare desert ; in 
this case, at least, trade has followed the train. 

M. Robin contributes a thoughtful paper on the 
tuberculosis problem. He makes a violent attack on the 
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present belief in Sanatoriums, and is evidently alarmed 
at the number which are now being built all over France. 
He would substitute, firstly, far stricter laws regarding 
general sanitation ; and, secondly, the careful feeding of 
consumptive patients at home. He declares that in 
tuberculosis prevention is not only better, but more easily 
achieved, than cure, and he gives one striking instance 
of a certain trade where altered (longer) hours suddenly 
increased the number of consumptive workers. Instead 
of those affected being sent off to a sanatorium, the con- 
ditions of their labour were lightened, and at once the 
percentage of tubercular cases fell to normal. 


——_——— 


THE REVUE DES DEUX MONDES. 

THE Revue des Deux Mondes for July, it must be 
admitted, is not as interesting as usual, at any rate, to 
English readers. We have noticed elsewhere General 
Frey’s article on the Allies in China, and M. de 
Contenson’s paper on French Friendly Societies, as well 
as M. Charmes’s remarks on M. Loubet’s visit. 

THE ORIGIN OF SPECIES, 

M. Dastre contributes an interesting, though highly 
technical, paper to the first July number on the theory of 
that eminent Dutch savant, Hugo de Vries, regarding 
the origin of species. It has for some time been recog- 
nised as one of the great difficulties in accepting the 
hypotheses of Darwin that the amount of time demanded 
by them for the production of new species is so great. It 
is the opinion of Lord Kelvin, in particular, that tlie 
Darwinians have attributed too great an age to our globe. 
Now comes M. de Vries with a theory of sudden changes 
in living forms—a theory which is particularly interesting 
because it is analogous to the speculations of Suess in 
geology. 





THE THEATRE OF THE PEOPLE. 

M. Pottecher describes the little village of Bussang, in 
Alsace, which has preserved, inspite of the tourists and 
others who come to take the waters, its rustic and moun- 
tainous character, What makes it so interesting is that 
it has possessed now for eight years 2n open-air theatre, 
which is called “The Theatre of the People.” The 
natural beauty of the trees and of the fields forms the 
scenery of this playhouse. The players are none of them 
professionals, they are amateurs in the same way that the 
actors in the Passion play at Oberammergau are 
amateurs, and they include not only peasants but some 
members of professions and others who may be con- 
sidered to belong to the middle class. No social dis- 
tinctions, however, disturb the good relations between the 
players. The eight pieces already played at Bussang 
included comedy, tragedy, and musical pieces. Last 
year a version of ‘ Macbeth” was tried with considerable 
success. 

SCULPTURE. 

In the second July number M. Dubufe treats of sculp- 
ture, both as an art and as a craft. He traces the 
history of sculpture from the earliest times, and he asks 
our pity for the modern sculptor, hampered at every turn 
by the appalling ugliness of modern costume, and by the 
ill-usage which “the human form divine” suffers in an 
age of factories and drunkenness. Indeed, M. Dubufc 
declares that clothing is only the hypocrisy of sculptur: 
and at the same time its worst enemy. The democracy, 
he says, in default of gods or of athletes, “ statueises ” its 
men, Oh, those cloaks of marble and those bronze 
trousers, he cries! Democracy, in which the sad mono- 
tonous uniform of modern dress is perhaps the only real 
equality, does not support and cannot agree with beauty. 
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THE DUTCH MAGAZINES. 


PASSING the first instalment of “ Jan” (which is excel- 
lent reading), we find three or four very interesting 
articles in De Gids. The tirst is a review of an essay 
in a Scandinavian annual, and concerns two Norwegian 
poems on Eternity—an old, yet never too old, subject for 
niortal meditation. The poems date back to the period 
of the Vikings, and possess characteristic features which 
distinguish them from most other Scandinavian writings, 
and even from other poems on the same subject. This 
essay is an able example of Professor Boer’s style, and 
must be read in its entirety to be appreciated. From the 
past we take a leap into the future, as it were, for we 
come to a description of a séauce with the spiritist 
medium, Eusapia Paladino. There is nothing particularly 
new inthe writer’s experience—there were table-moving and 
kindred manifestations ; but it is of interest to note the 
precautions taken to guard against trickery. All those 
present joined hands, the medium (of course) being 
included in the circuit, and the writer had one foot on one 
of the medium’s pedal extremities. This suggests that he 
was in the same frame of mind as ene of two gentle- 
men whose remarks were overheard at a Mowbray House 
“ At Home” the subject of which was of spiritism ; he 
declared that he was not sceptical but critical (a distinc- 
tion worth noting); he was not a disbeliever, yet the 
manifestations never came off in his presence. If the 
writer of the article was critical, he nevertheless had the 
satisfaction of witnessing manifestations. Yet another 
article is on Conditional Condemnation—the principle of 
giving an offender another chance, to put it popularly. In 
varying forms this principle is followed in many countries, 
including our own. Holland has had fifteen years of it, 
and the result, in the author’s estimation, is beneficial. 
He gives statistics sufficient to satisfy the most ardent 
statistician. 

In Onze Eeuw the contribution which attracts us most 
is that on the breaking of the marriage tie, whether it be 
called divorce or by any other name. The article is 
based on a long-published book by Mr. van Houten, a 
name to conjure with in the Netherlands. The relative 
positions of man and woman, the comparative positions 
of the women of former days and the present time, the 
result of this easy dissolution of the marriage tie as it 
affects the children and the morality of society—all these 
points are dealt with, and the writer arrives at the con- 
clusion that the remedy (as it is sometimes called) is 
worse than the disease. In Great Britain divorce is not 
so easy and may not come under the same category, yet 
it lends itself to fraudulent dissolutions. A peculiar 
incident is mentioned as having occurred in Paris a long 
time ago. A man was charged with bigamy, but he 
pleaded that marriages were such trivial contracts in the 
light of what was allowed by law, that he ought not to be 
punished, and the judge agreed with him. 

An interesting account of the agitation of Civil 

, Servants for a legal regulation of their rights and obliga- 
tions is given in Vragen des Tijds ; it has been growing 
for the last four years, since the Amsterdam municipal 
authorities ordered all their servants to submit to the 
visit of an examiner when they were ill. They objected 
to this examining official ; they did not like to be treated 
like schoolboys suspected of playing truant ; hence the 
agitation, which has now assumed large proportions. 

Space permits of but a passing reference to Elsevier, 
among the contents of which the first place, literally and 
figuratively, is taken by an entertaining chat about old 
Japanese lacquer work, with several illustrations. 
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GERMAN MAGAZINES. 


THE Deutsche Revue for August contains several 
interesting articles, but the other German magazines con- 
tain little to claim the attention of the English reader. 
As usual, the Deutsche Rundschau has several biographical 
sketches. These deal with Rudolf von Delbriick, Frédéric 
Mistral the Poet, Conrad Ferdinand Meyer, and 
“* Sextius Amarcius Gallus,” a satirist of the eleventh 
century. Another article by Eugen Zabel gives an 
account of the Crimea and the Caucasus in literature. 

The Soctalistische Monatshefte contains avery pleasing 
article by Dr. Ant. Grottewitz upon man’s friendship with 
Nature. 

In the Deutsche Revue, Sir Hiram Maxim contributes 
an article upon civilisation and war. He begins by 
asking what is the highest civilisation, and thinks that 
when the civilisation of the United States and England 
equals that of China, before the invasion ofthe opium 
traffic and the missionaries, war will cease. But this 
happy consummation is far off—in fact, it is invisible even 
through the most powerful political telescope. Sir Hiram 
throughout compares Western nations unfavourably with 
the Chinese. According to Western ideas different 
people should be fought in different ways ; and illustrating 
this, Sir Hiram recalls a description of an ancient 
machine-gun which was made to use round or spherical 
bullets against Christians and triangular or square bits of 
metal against Turks. He points out, however, that in the 
days of black powder and flint-locks, the Boers would have 
been crushed almost directly, and that smokeless powder, 
machine-guns, and quick-firing rifles tend to make this 
attacking of small States by powerful ones more and more 
impossible. Successful attacks on countries like France, 
Austria, Germany, England, or the United States are 
now quite out of the question. Formerly it was con- 
sidered sufficient if the attacking party outnumbered 
their opponents by two or three to one. In South Africa 
it was demonstrated that the proportion must be more 


than ten to one. 
edad 


Blackwood. 


THE August number of “Maga” is first-class. It 
is quite up to the traditional standard of the ancient 
organ of tine old crusted Toryism. The revival of 
Protection has quite exhilarated the old lady, and she 
holds forth upon the subject in the vein of crusty 
Christopher in the days of her youth. Sigma’s “ Per- 
sonalia” are full of delightful gossip about prelates, 
professors, and politicians. One of the stories suggests 
that Lord Milner owed his promotion by Lord Goschen 
to Arnold Toynbee, which is new and may be true. 
There are a few chestnuts in “ Sigma’s” gossip, but the 
Personalia are, on the whole, very good reading. There 
are two capital sporting articles, one on the shooting of 
snipe, and the other on the stalking of the rhinoceros. 
The story of the Black Hole of Calcutta is told with 
gruesome realism, and there is a curious tale of adventure 
describing how two brothers were nearly drowned in the 
attempt to take a Canadian canoe down the upper waters 
of the Dordogne. Mr. Neil Munroe’s story, “ Children of 
the Tempest,” is concluded. 

eee eee 


THE 7emple Magazine for August contains an account 
of the birth of a new volcano, Bogoslef, from an old one 
of the same name, in the Behring Sea. The volcanic 
islets are extremely active, their only inhabitants, when 
the ground is not too hot, being guillemots and sea lions, 
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LEARNING LANGUAGES BY LETTER-WRITING. 
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* () WAD some power the giftie gie us, to see 
ourselves as ithers see us.” What was Burns 
thinking of specially when he wrote this, and 

what have been the thoughts of the many who have 

repeated it? Truly, as individuals it is difficult to see 
ourselves in the same light as that in which others look 
upon us, for the focus is not the same, but as a com- 
munity this is not at all so difficult. We have only to 
read what people of other nationalities say and think ; 
for on paper there is sometimes more straight talk than 
is possible face to face. The queer thing is that some- 
times we are quite happily astonished to find what we 
had thought little of, because, being familiar and usual— 
as are a sister’s charms to a brother—we had therefore 
never really seen ; these unnoticed things are, to the 
foreigner, astonishing and charming. Have any of our 
readers seen a small periodical called the Literary 

Echo? Its editor is Dr. Jaeger, of Tiibingen. 

The Lcho itself is a collection of extracts from 

English authors and: a certain amount of original 

matter. Part of this latter consists of the history of the 

wanderings in London of a German, and the descriptions 
of the Tower,and other historical places are, of course, 
interesting ; but still more curious is the opinion given 
about the London County Council and its chief officers, 
the inhabitants of the different parts of London, etc. ; and 

from this talk we seem to see our great city in quite a 

different light. We ail know quite well that we have to 

go to Paternoster Row for booksellers, but all do not 

know that Cavendish Square and its neighbourhood is a 

home for retired Indians, and thus has obtained the 

name of Little Bengal. The suggestion that the stranger 
should certainly take a drive on the top of an omnibus, 
sit beside the driver, and get from him information about 
things seen on the route, is possibly a very good one under 
certain circumstances, but one can imagine how it would 
amuse a London Jehu occasionally to give information which 
would interest the foreigner but amaze those of his hearers 
who happened to be Londoners. One of the articles 
describes the Association of German Governesses in 

England, and tells of the home, its benefits and its 

pleasures in such a way that surely the £cho’s readers 

will bestow more than thought upon such an institution in 
the future. If any of our readers would like to know about 
the home, they should send for particulars to the Lady 

Superintendent, at the address given in the letter, part of 

which I quote, as it may interest some by its freshness 

and xaiveté :-— 


16, Wyndham Place, Bryanston Square, London, W. 
July, 1903. 

Dear M—,—My long cherished wish is at last fulfilled. I 
can scarcely realise it myself, but it is true. I really am in 
London, I expected nothing but fog, and found sunshine and 
not only beautiful weather outside, but sunshine in the house, 
where I already feel quite at home. 

The journey was splendid, the sea as calm as possible. The 
boat seemed to glide through a golden stream ; the sunset was 
simply marvellous. The silver lined clouds took my thoughts 
back to Italy ; nowhere else had I seen them as fine. The red 
evening sky became paler and paler, and the silver moon made 
her appearance in the east. I did enjoy that journey. 
An English lady was very kind to me and gave me 
the first opportunity of airing my English. ‘ Evening 
red and morning grey are sure signs of a fair day” ; thus begin- 
ning our conversation, she told me that fine weather was to be 
expected ; this was good news for me. We travelled together to 
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Victoria Station, where I tried to get onallalone. You know of 
all the warnings and hints given by our dear old friends before 
our departure, It is true, I felt rather lonely in the middle of an 
innumerable crowd. I had always been very proud of my know- 
ledge of English, but I might just as well have been in China, 
as I did not understand a word, Not being in a hurry, I said to 
myself, ‘‘ I had better wait a little.” At that moment up came 
a man, whispering, ‘‘ Hansom, miss?” How shocking that 
such a fellow dares to call me ‘‘ handsome miss” ; a nice begin- 
ning indeed! A haughty stare was my sole answer, but he 
murmured something like ‘‘four-whecler.” I had never 
heard the word before. I turned round, and now a porter 
called out, “Cab, miss?” ‘*No, I wish for a carriage,” 
I replied, in my best English. He smiled a little, and 
soon came back with one which he explained was a ‘* four- 
wheeler.” I could now see what he meant, but the ‘* handsome 
miss ” was still an insult I resented. I said, ‘* Sixteen, Wind- 
ham Place.” ‘*Winham Place—I know, miss; Bryanstone 
Square. Get in,” said the driver, and we were there—too 


soon, indeed, for the traffic, of which you can have no idea, 


greatly interested and amused me. 
M. MIEILLE AND THE PYRENEES. 


Our readers may remember that M. Mieille is an 
enthusiastic mountaineer, and that in order to make his 
beloved mountains known to strangers, and at the same 
time enrich his boy’s library, he offers to send a copy of 
the finely-illustrated “ Guide to the Haute Pyrénées” to 
anyone who sends him a magazine such as the Royal, 
Boy’s Own, etc.,in exchange. His address is 59, Rue 
des Pyrénées, Tarbes, France. The Practical Teacher 
(Nelson and Sons, Paternoster Row) has in its July 
number, together with other papers on holiday tours in 
Normandy, Norway, Flanders, etc., etc.,a charming article 
on the educational value of mountaineering. M. Mieille 
writes :— 

What is it, then, that makes school games an undisputed 
help to the complete education of youth? Leaving aside 
Wellington’s famous saying that Waterloo was won on the fields 
of Eton, I may assume that the chief gains accruing to your 
public-school boys from the practice of field-games are the 
following—namely, the art of self-discipline ; the cultivation of 
self-restraint and will-power ; self-reliance allied to a heightened 
sense of solidarity ; the cultivation of social manners and the 
acquisition of the sociable qualities ; and last, not least, the culti- 
vation and sharpening of judgment through the medium of the 
senses, especially the sight. 


He then shows how mountaineering‘ does all this and 
more—describes the school parties of twenty to thirty— 
the evening schools contingent, and the glorious scenery. 
Think of the wonder of taking lads from night schools 
to see these Alps for a day’s pleasure trip! It takes one’s 
breath away. The guide book certainly makes one wish 
to see the beautiful scenes depicted there ; and by boat 
from London to Bordeaux the journey would not be so 
costly as by the inland route. 
NOTICES. 

During the summer holidays there is necessarily more 
delay in finding foreign correspondents. Teachers are 
away from home for the holidays, and our work is carried 
on chiefly with their co-operation. 

Mme. Lombard, the widow of the greatly regretted 
editor of Concordia, desires. to take cuarge of one or two 
English boys or girls, to oversee their education with 
that of her own little son. Letters should be sent to 77, 
Rue Denfert-Rochereau, Paris. 
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Esperanto: The International Key Language. 





NeK milita nek civila lukso mankis. Grenadistoj staris 
éiuflanke de la vojoj. Kavalerio gardis la stratojn. La longaj 
galerioj estas plenaj je tia aiidantaro kia malofte ekcitis 
oratoro, 

‘Tie Siddons en sia fre$ega majesta beleco kortuse rigardadis 
scenon superante Ciun teatram imitajon. 


NEITHER military nor civil pomp was wanting. Grenadiers 
lined the avenues. Cavalry guarded the streets. The long 
galleries were crowded by an audience such as has rarely excited 
an orator. 

There Siddons, in the prime of her majestic beauty, looked with 
emotion on a scene surpassing all the imitation of the stage. 





HE above is quoted from an Esperanto version of 
passages taken from Lord Macaulay’s “ Trial of 
Warren Hastings,” which was published in 7,P.’s Weekly 
of July 24th, and which I recommend readers to get. It 
is a good example of Esperanto, showing clearly how well 
Macaulay’s English can be rendered, and gives 
Esperantists an answer to one of the objections with 

which they are continually plied. 

TWO OBJECTIONS TO ESPERANTO. 

It has been stated several times that Esperanto is 
faulty, because difficult for a typewriter. and impossible 
to telegraph. Of course, the objection -from the type- 
writer point of view refers to the accents, but as the 
Hammond Typewriter Company has placed on the 
market a special Esperanto shuttle, with a full set of both 
English and Esperanto courses, the accented letters, 
together with the accent, can be written at one stroke in 
an admirably clear type : thus another of the objections 
to Esperanto is cleared out of the way. As regards 
telegraph messages, several have been received lately. 
One [| intended to give here, but it has been so carefully 
put away that it cannot be found, It was sent from a 
wayside station whilst waiting five minutes for the con- 
necting train, and in this instance the question was as to 
whether the operator would consent to transmit it, as 
Esperanto could not possibly be one of the recognised 
codes. The sender of the message happened to see one 
of Mr. Henderson’s penny keys on Smith’s bookstall, and 
with this in his hand the operator not only made no 
objection, but seemed greatly interested. 

Musicians are now recognising that Esperanto is a 
good medium for song. Dr. Zamenhof’s “ La Vojo,” set 
to music by R. Deshays, can be obtained from Paris— 
and the song of the “ Flag of Peace” from Sweden. I 
will get over some copies if desired ; the cost would be 
about 5d. each with postage. “ La Vojo” is a solo for a 
mezzo-soprano. The other is a part song. I give one 
verse of “La Vojo.” “ Rekte, kurage, kaj ne flankiganto, 
ni iru la vojon celitan, Ec guto malgranda konstante 
frapante traboras la montan granitan,” which may be 
freely rendered—“ With courage unswerving we go on 
to our aim, for even a small drop, if continuous, bores 
through a granite mountain.” 

ESPERANTISTS IN LONDON. 

A very interesting gathering of Esperantists took place 
in July on the occasion of Mr. J. Rhodes’s visit to London 
on his way to meet the foreign Esperantists at Havre. 
At the London gathering, which, though very small, was 
a representative one, for amongst them were an artist, a 
missionary, a musician, representatives of the Blind 
Society, of the Stock Exchange, and of commerce, 
various knotty points of discussion were raised, and 
several solutions arrived at. One of these was that an 
Esperanto journal for the English-speaking peoples 
should be started in the autumn. 

ESPERANTISTS AT HAVRE. 

No one of us who went to France can ever forget the 
marvellous reception we experienced. Going on separate 
days, arrivihg at six o’clock in the morning, each English 
Esperantist was received as even the nearest relations 


rarely are. The sunrise had been lovely to see as we 
sped across the Channel, but far more wonderful and 
totally unexpected was the greeting awaiting us. One 
after the other an entire stranger, each with his or her 
little badge conspicuously displayed, came up with a 
“Bonan tagon! kara amikoj! Mi gojas vidi vin!” and 
the handshakings and presentations were bewildering. 
This at six o’clock in the morning! One felt “ at home,” 
and never lost the feeling. Flowers had been sent to 
our rooms; invitations to dinner—dejeuner, etc.; no 
kindness was wanting. Esperanto was the language 
used, and it-was strange to hear Englishmen, Frenchmen 
and others discussing at these gatherings every subject 
under the sun. M. Bourlet, of the French Cycling Tourist 
Club, came from Paris to join us, and a merry breakfast 
with thirty-six guests would have assured any sceptic as 
to the possibilities of Esperanto. An account of the 
public discussion in the town hall must be left for next 
month ; this is only to record the kindness received. 

As our friends know, there are at least eleven Esperanto 
journals, of which Z’/sferantiste and La Lingvo Inter- 
nacia are the principal. La Lumo, the only one for 
English speaking people, is in the shape of the Bay’s Own ; 
it may be obtained from Mr. Holmes, 5, Verhéres Avenue, 
Montreal. 

Esperantists willealso be glad to know more about the 
S.I.R.—that is, Society for International Relations— 
which has been started by M. Fruictier, of the Limgvo 
Internacia. The address books, both French and Dr. 
Zamenhof’s, have this, difficulty to contend with—those 
who there inscribe their names do so mostly from a sense 
of duty. It is only right that a record should be kept of 
those who know and approve of the key language. But 
not all have time to answer letters, inquiries, etc., 
from various places, therefore a new department has been 
started. Those who inscribe their names give also their 
occupation, special tastes, etc., with the express intention 
of giving and receiving information on those subjects. 
The subscription is six francs a year, which includes the 
Lingvo Internacia. All members are entitled to certain 
free advertisements. 

This arrangement does not do away with a former one 
of which I gave notice, viz., that the addresses of com- 
mercial people using Esperanto in their business are 
printed gratis. 

A good addition to the Esperanto library is the phrase 
book in six tongues, used by the Touring Club of France. 
Thus you get “which is the best road” in French, 
Esperanto, German, English, Spanish, and Italian—and 
all for 6d. There are thirty pages, with an average of 
twelve phrases on each. Motors and bicycles, with their 
breakdowns, etc., find a good place in it. 

The two centres in England for Esperanto information 
are :—The Hon. Sec. of the London Esperanto Club, 
H. B. Mudie, Esq., 67, Kensington Gardens Square, W., 
and J. Ellis, Esq., Compton Buildings, Keighley. Details 
of groups at Plymouth, Portsmouth, Manchester, Bourne- 
mouth, Huddersfield, etc., will be sent by either Dublin : 
M. Fournier, 97, St. Stephen’s Green ; Edinburgh : Miss 
M. Tweedie, 2, Spence Street ; Glasgow: Mr. J. Hunter, 
138, Darnley Street, Pollockshields. 
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A portion of Mr. Charles Booth’s Map of London, 1899-1900, showing places of worship, 


elementary schools, and houses licensed to sell intoxicants. 


A double circle=beerhouse with “ off” and * on” licence. 
A double circle with dot in centre=fully licensed house. 

A circle with cross=grocers with licence. 

A solid circle=licensed restaurant without a bar. 


mission, 
A circle=beerhouse with ‘‘ off” licence. A square= Board, and a triangle= Voluntary elementary school. 


Roman cross= Anglican, in outline a church, solid a mission. 
A double cross= Roman Catholic church. 
St. Andrew’s cross= Nonconformist, in outline a church, solid a 
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ONDON is the heart of the Empire. It has 
EE waxed mighty and great, greater than all the 
cities of ancient and modern times. But 
wherewith shall it profit if it have lost its soul ? If the 
existence of its soul is to be inferred from the extent 
to which its citizens frequent meetings for prayer, it 
must be admitted to be in a very parlous state. For 
the one notable result of the Dai/y News census is 
the discovery that prayer meetings, which were once 
regarded as the vital breath of the life of the Church, 
have almost ceased to exist. In the populous borough 
of Chelsea only thirty persons were found to be in 
attendance at prayer meetings. ‘Thirty persons out of 
70,000. 

Week-night services have also fallen into disuse. 
The religious life of London is forsaking the accus- 
tomed channels of former days. Has religion itself 
dried up and disappeared? Or is London as religious 
as ever it has been—only in different fashion ? 


LONDONERS AND THEIR SOULS, 


These questions we can try to answer by the aid of 
the Daily News census and Mr. Charles Booth’s con- 
cluding volume. Mr. Mudie Smith, the Daily Mews 
census taker, is evidently inclined to take a somewhat 
gloomy view of the state of the Londoner’s soul. For 
the most part there appears to be little evidence that 
he is even so much as conscious that he has a soul, 
or if so be that he knows he has one, he does not 
think it worth while trying to save it by the apparatus 
of church or chapel. Dr. Robertson Nicoll takes a 
more cheery view, and maintains that a church 
attendance of one in tive of the population is very 
satisfactory proof of the Christian character of 
London. Dr. Robertson Nicoll is easily satisfied. 
Considering how small is the proportion of those who 
attend divine worship, or would even profess to be 
Christian in any but the most conventional sense, 
there is not much proof of the Christianity of London 
in the census returns. 


ABSENTEES FROM CHURCH AND CHAPEL. 


Mr. Mudie Smith says :-— 


I estimate that 50 per cent. of the population can if they wish 
attend a place of worship on Sunday ; supposing this to be the 
case, 2,268,270 persons might have been present at social 
worship, whereas, ‘as I have already shown, only 850,205 were 
present, 1,418,065 having wilfully absented themselves from 
worship. In other words, 60 per cent. of the available popula- 
tion is apparently either apathetic or antagonistic as regards 
attendance at a place of worship on a Sunday. 


x 


This is putting it too strongly on the other side. 





* “Life and Labour in London.” Conclusion. By Charles Booth. 
Macmillan and Co. 55. 
The Daly News Census of Church Attendance in London. 


THE BOOK OF THE MONTH. 


THE HEART OF THE EMPIRE AND ITS SOUL.* 






But the fact remains that even as regards that very 
poor apology for a test of sincere Christianity that is 
afforded by attendance at church or chapel, we seek for 
it in vain among the majority of Londoners. And what 
is more serious, the proportion of those who absent 
themselves from the public worship of the Almighty, 
even when we include all Jews, Spiritualists, Ethical 
Societies, etc., is increasing. ‘Tested by attendance 
at religious services of any kind, the soul of the 
Londoner seems to be in a bad way. 


HOW THE CENSUS WAS TAKEN. 


The Daily Mews census is a notable piece of 
journalistic work for which we all owe no small debt of 
gratitude to Mr. Cadbury. It is at least a good thing 
to know where we are. And until this census was 
set on foot we did not even know, with any degree 
of accuracy, what proportion of Londoners went to 
church on Sunday, and how many stayed at home. 
Neither had we any approximate idea as to the com- 
parative strength of Church and Dissent, or of the 
numbers of adherents of the various Free Churches. 
The census was taken in a very methodical fashion. 
Instead of being taken all over London on one day, the 
collection of the number of attendants was spread over 
more than six months. Each Sunday the census was 
taken simultaneously at all the churches and chapels in 
one of the 29 boroughs into which London is divided 
on one day, but no one knew which day was allotted 
to which borough. Four hundred enumerators were 
employed, one for each church door. Half the 
enumerators were called superintendents. Over the 
whole staff were 13 inspectors, working under Mr. 
Mudie Smith, as Registrar-General. ‘These enumera- 
tors had to count every man, woman and child 
entering places of worship in London, distinguishing 
between the sexes and between children and adults. 
They also, by an ingenious system, discovered that. 
65 per cent. of the worshippers are the poor creatures 
called “oncers” by Mr. Gladstone. Only 35 percent. 
attend two services on Sunday. 

THE FIGURES OF THE CENSUS. 

The net result of their numbering of the people as 
they entered places of worship is summarised as 
follows : 


MORNING AND EVENING TOTALS. 





Morning. Evening. Total. 
Established Church ............ 220,431 ... 209,722 ... 430,153 
Nonconformist Churches...... 169,312 ... 246,913 ... 416,225 
Roman Catholic Church...... 73,680 ... 19,892 ... 93,572 
Other Senvicee onc vcs seccdicccesac 35,310 ... 27,680 ... 62,990 
Totals 498,733 504,207 1,002,940 
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TOTALS FOR MEN, WOMEN, AND CHILDREN. 
Men. Women. Children. Total. 
Established Church ......... 98,477 188,354 143,322 430,153 
Nonconformist Churches... 120,782 165,978 129,465 416,225 
Roman Catholic Church... 23,855 42,774 26,943 93,572 
Other Services .............+ 23,430 15,887 23,667 62,990 





Totals...... 266,550 412,993 323,397 1,002,94¢ 
THE POSITION OF THE NATIONAL CHURCH. 


These figures are very interesting. They prove, 
for instance, among other things, that the so-called 
National Church cannot gather into its places of wor- 
ship 100,000 men out of a population all told of 
more than four millions. This is the more notable 
because it has just been decided, on the motion of 
Lord Hugh Cecil, that no female is considered fit to 
vote in Church elections—the voting laity is ex- 
clusively male. Only 268,000 men in London go to 
any place of worship, and of those who do so bestir 
themselves, 170,000 go to chapels or meeting places 
which owe no allegiance to the Bishops of London or 
Rochester. By nearly two to one the Nonconforming 
adult males outnumber the Churchmen, who still 
arrogate to themselves the exclusive right to be the 
National Church. These figures show that they are 
a mere sect or section of the worshippers of London, 
and if we accept their own male franchise, a beggarly 
minority at that. 


THE ESTABLISHED SECT OF A MINORITY. 


Of course, we do not accept Lord Hugh Cecil’s 
estimate of women. ‘They count with us, if not with 
the Anglican advocates of male ascendency. But 
even when all women and children are counted, the 
attendants at the Established Churches and mission 
halls are in a minority. The figures are: Established 
Church, 430,163; Non-established meeting places of 
all kinds, 572,777. The census may be said to 
amount to a referendum vote in which the Church 
comes out at the bottom of the poll. The absentees 
head the list. ‘They are, at least, non-churchgoers. 
The voting may be stated thus :— 


Non-churchgoers (allowing 50 per cent. 


necessary absentees) fie sv 1,265,330 
Nonconformists of all kinds 572,777 
Church attendants ... 430, 163 


{f we add the non-churchgoers who could attend, 
but who go to no place of worship, to those who go to 
other places than those of the Established Church, 
the final state of the poll is as follows :— 

Outside the National Church 1,838, 107 
Inside the National Church 430, 163 

The publication of these figures may not bring the 
churchless citizens into the Church; it ought at least 
to teach the clerical Anglicans a little humility and 
induce them to think twice, and even thrice, before 
clamouring for the destruction of a School Board 
because it represents all the citizens, and regards 
education from the national rather than from the 
denominational point of view. 


THINGS GETTING WORSE. 

It adds to the significance of these figures to know 
that the number of attendants at the Established 
Church is steadily sinking. The Church is numerically 
and comparatively worse attended than it was twenty- 
five years ago. Not all the fervour of the Trac- 
tarians has succeeded in arresting the drying-up of the 
congregations of the Establishment. On the whole, 
the Nonconformists have held their own better than 
the Anglicans. But the ancient practice of not 
neglecting the assembling of themselves together in 
the worship of God is apparently on the wane 
amongst us. 

A man need not be a Christian to regret this. In 
the remarkable volume in which Mr. Charles Booth 
sums up the results of seventeen years’ close 
observation of London and its peoples, nothing is 
more remarkable than what its author calls “the great 
main fact” which no carping can touch, and to which 
“we have endless testimony,” that “Christian people 
are nearly all temperate and thrifty, and the better in 
every way for being so.” If this be so, it is an ill 
look-out for London if year by year an increasing 
number of its population cease to be Christian even 
in name. Londoners will not be “better in every way” 
for losing their attachment to the one great agency 
which, Mr. Booth being witness, operates everywhere 
for temperance and thrift and the betterment of the 
people. 

WHY THE CHURCHES FAIL, 

The more we read of what Mr. Booth has to tell us 
the more we feel dismayed at the symptoms of decay 
that are revealed by the Daz/y Mews census in the 
efficiency of the soul-saving apparatus of modern 
London. For although bright gleams of hope here 
and there irradiate the gloom, the picture which he 
gives us is on the whole a sombre one. ‘The evils 
which he reveals are those which the Christian Church 
was constituted to overcome, nor does he point to any 
other agency better fitted to carry on the struggle if 
the Church is dismissed as effete. It is true that the 
Church of Christ has largely forgotteri Christ, and many 
of the evils described by Mr. Booth are never assailed 
in flank or in rear by the bodies which describe them- 
selves as the armies of the living God. Mr. Mudie 
Smith, in summing up the conclusions which he deduces 
from his enumeration, lays the greatest stress upon 
the fact that the Churches have all, more or less, 
abdicated their great function as ministering servants 
of humanity. 

HOW THEY MIGHT MEND, 

He says truly :— 

If the Churches are to be loved they must lead. They must 
be in the van, not the-rear, of progress, if they are to be believed 
in. That gospel which does not concern itself with man’s body, 
mind and environment, as well as his soul, is a contradiction in 
terms, a travesty of truth, a mockery of religion ; it is no ** good 
news,” and usurps a title to which it has no claim. If we can- 
not make our politics part of our religion, we have no right to 
cast even a vote. If we cannot take our Christianity into a 
Borough Council, we ourselves ought to remain outside. If the 
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message we believe in does not rank us in eternal, vehement 
opposition against the sweater, the slum-landlord, the trafficker 
in human lives, we need not expect the masses to take seriously 
either it or us. If cleaner streets, better housing, sweeter 
homes, do not come within the scope of our aim, neither will 
those who are convinced that they have a right to these things 
tome within the shadow of our places of worship. 
" A SUGGESTION YO PREACHERS. 

” This leads us up to the practical question whether 
the preachers in the 2,600 places of worship to be 
found in London to-day have done anything to bring 
before the million souls who listen to them every 
Sunday the conclusions which Mr. Charles Booth has 
arrived at in the course of his prolonged, patient 
diagnosis of the diseases of the body politic. Because 
if any among their number have not done so, may I, 
with all due respect and humility, suggest that for one 
week they should give the Old Book a rest and study 
the teachings of Mr. Booth in the spirit of their 
Master ? 

“ Watchman,’ what of the night?” is a cry which 
often rises from the lips of every earnest waiter for the 
dawn. Here is a watchman who has given seventeen 
years of his life to find out and proclaim the truth con- 
cerning this Great Babylon in which we live. He has 
seen it with his own eyes in its riches and in its 
poverty, in its grandeur and its crime, he has probed 
it in every part, he has dissected its living nerves, and 
he stands forth to tell us how things are, and what is 
still more important, how things may, in his opinion, 
be mended. He is a prophet with a message. His 
prophecy is based upon scientific observation. His 
message is instinct with a hope born of knowledge 
and experience. If the Churches of London are going 
to take seriously their Divine Commission, they had 
better, one and all, from the Bishop of London and 
the Jewish Rabbis, down to the Ethical Societies and 
General Booth, take this concluding volume as the 
subject for their sermons at least once a week for the 
next six months. 

And that I may not be reproached with urging 
others to do that which I have not done myself, I 
hasten to lay before my readers, in as condensed a 
form as possible, some of the salient facts brought 
out clearly in the pages of this remarkable book, and 
some of the recommendations with which its author 
closes his labours. 

THE SERVANTLESS MILLIONS. 

London—what is London ? To begin with, London 
is a conglomerate of 800,000 families—if we average 
five persons to a family—of whom 666,000 have no 
servants. While only 95,000 families enjoy the luxury 
of a domestic servant, 3,371,789 persons—men, women 
and children—wake every morning in London know- 
ing that in the course of the day they will have to do 
all their own work with their own hands, while only 
476,325, or 11 per cent. of the whole, are in a position 
to employ any of the 205,858 persons of the servant 
class. Of these 3,371,789 of the servantless class, 
nearly half a million are pigged together three in a 


room, while three-quarters of a million have half a 
room each; 354,000 belong to the very poor, 
g00,000 to the poor. The poor we have always 
with us, to the tune of 30 per cent. The poor and 
the very poor outnumber all the men, women and 
children who find themselves on Sunday in church or 
chapel. There is no overcrowding in the House of 
God ; but the houses of men are inconvenienily full. 


HOUSING SLOWLY IMPROVING. 


Bad as:things are—and they are very bad—hundreds 
of thousands being herded together in conditions 
which render decency and morality and a human life 
practically impossible—it is reassuring to be told that 
the statistics of overcrowding show considerable 
progress in the last ten years :— 

While one-room tenements have decreased from 172,502 to 
149,524, or 14 per cent., three-room and four-room tenements 
have increased" 16 per cent., 18 per cent., and 21 per cent. 
respectively. In every way there is considerably less crowding 
than ten years ago.-—P. 5. 

No doubt there are still siums, but the worst are gone, and. 
the present state of things cannot be compared with the squalor, 
misery, and neglect which prevailed thirty years ago.—P. 9o. 

Much has been done; but it is little to that 
which remains to be done. One of the most elaborate 
chapters in this book is devoted to a painstaking ex- 
position of what ought to be done to improve the 
housing of the Londoners, and another to set forth 
that policy of expansion which is the only radical 
remedy. 

MR. BOOTH’S SUGGESTION TO BUILDERS. 

I have only room here to note one of Mr. Booth’s 
most characteristic recommendations :— 

I wish I could rouse in the minds of speculative builders a 
sense of the money value that lies in individuality, with its 
power of attracting the eye, rooting the affections, and arous- 
ing pride in house and home. ‘Then would they seek to use, 
in place of sedulously destroying, every natural feature of 
beauty, and take thought to add others. A slightly greater 
width of garden on the sunny side, whether front or back, may 
make all the difference ; a single tree left standing can glorify 
a whole street. Fresh painting and papering within is not the 
highest ideal ; its charm passes; the other gathers force as the 
years go by.—P. 178. 

As to expansion, Mr. Booth says :— 

I would emphasise once more the crying necessity for fore- 
thought and plan in the arrangement of our metropolis with its 
great past, and, I hope, still greater future.—P. 199. 

COMFORT FOR MR. ROOSEVELT. 

What of the people who inhabit this human rabbit 
warren? They resemble rabbits in more respects 
than one. President Roosevelt would find no occa- 
sion to lament their failing powers of fecundity :— 

The lower the class the earlier the period of marriage, and the 
greater the number of children born to each marriage.—P. rg. 

Mr. Booth sees in this an evil to be overcome, not 
an ideal to be cherished :— 

On the whole, it may fairly be expected that concurrent! 
with a rising standard of health we may see a fall in birth-rate 
as well as death-rate, and thus have no cause to fear, as the 
result of better sanitation, that the largest natural increase in 
population will ever be contribute? by the lowest class.—P. 26. 
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The standard of sex morality is not high. Marriage 
lines are not insisted upon, but, says Mr. Booth :— 

If the family tie is not strong, neither is it exclusive. How- 
ever they may have been begotten, the children are almost 
equally accepted as sent by Heaven, and adoption is common, 
There are no doubt terrible cases of neglect and cruelty, but on 
the whole kindness and affection reign, though it may be care- 
jess kindness and ill-regulated affection. But it is not sur- 
prising that there should be little parental control.—P. 42... . 
‘*The great loss of the last twenty years’ is asserted to be the 
weakening of the family ties between parents and children,— 
P. 43. 

AGAINST BANK HOLIDAYS, 


On this subject it may be worth while to note that 
Mr. Booth attributes no small share in the laxity of 
sexual morality to the Bank Holidays : 

Very rarely does one hear a good word for the Bank Holi- 
days. The more common view is that they are a curse, and, as 
already stated, the mischievous results from a sexual point of view, 
due to a general abandonment of restraint, are frequently noted 
in our evidence. But the rough crush must act as a safeguard of 
a kind, although ‘‘ nothing,” says one witness, ‘‘ can surpass the 
scenes of depravity and indecency ” that sometimes result. From 
other points of view, too, there is some reason to think that 
their establishment was a step in a wrong direction.—P. 51. 


ARE WE BECOMING SOBER ? 


As to intemperance, Mr. Booth has much to say 
that is very interesting :— 

There is less drunkenness than formerly, and the increase in 
drinking is to be laid mainly to the account of the female sex. 
This latter phase seems to be one of the unexpected results of the 
emancipation of woman, On the one hand she has become more 
independent of man, industrially and financially, and on the 
other, more of a comrade than before, and in neither capacity 
«toes she feel any shame at entering a public-house.—P. 59. . . . 
Whether the people drink less or not, the police are practically 
agreed in saying that they are much less rowdy than formerly. — 
P. 68. ... There is not the enthusiastic temperance spirit 
that existed a few years ago, when the great revival took 
place.—P. 108. 


HOW TO DEAL WITH PUBLIC-HOUSES. 


Mr. Booth’s remedy would be not prohibition, but 
improved public-houses. He wishes :— 

To improve the conditions under which alcoholic drinks are 
supplied to all classes of the community, that the standard of 
propriety in these public places should not only be set as high as 
possible, but should everywhere at least equal, and in poorer 
neighbourhoods rise above, that ordinarily obtaining in the 
homes.—P. 112. . . . Whatever the policy, we need a stronger 
and more vital authority to enforce it. For London I would 
suggest that such an authority could be constituted by a small com- 
mittee of the London County Council, with a permanent paid 
secretary sitting with assessors, who might be trained lawyers 
appointed by the Home Office.—P. 113. 

Such a body, he thinks, would insist on several 
reforms :-— 

The first of these will be for powers of local taxation by means 
of extra rating of the values created by the granting of licenses. 
. « . . The next demand will probably be for placing all clubs 
or bars of clubs in which alcohol is sold under the same restric- 
tions as the hours of public-houses ; and, again, this will be even 
more necessary with a policy of unmitigated restriction.—P. 114. 


As to the hours of closing, Mr. Booth says :— 


I still think that there would be a substantial gain for the cause 
of temperance in adopting an earlier hour, and should advocate 
eleven o’clock every week-night (and in clubs the same), witl 
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further special consideration to houses which were willing to 
close at ten.--P. 116. P 
BICYCLES AND CLUBS. 

The bicycle, he thinks, has been the most efficient 
instrument for improving the temperance of the clerk 
class. Girls’ clubs exercise an excellent influence 
upon young women :— 

The influence exerted on the girls, of whatever class they be, is 
not only said to be distinctly moral, but to lead to some post- 
ponement of the age of marriage. Having other interests, their 
conversation becomes less flighty, not to say less vicious, and 
their conduct more restrained.—P. 81. 

It would be an interesting question to press from 
every pulpit—What has our Church done either in 
facilitating the acquisition of bicycles or in promoting 
the formation of a girls’ club ? 


FOUL LANGUAGE, 


In one respect, at least, we seem to be progressing 
downwards. Mr, Booth says :— 

Bad language is reported as a growing evil. Filthy language 
in the streets is getting worse. Disgusting words are always in 
the air. The language of the children is shocking, loose life 
and talk are increasing. The behaviour of boys and girls is as 
coarse as possible. . . . It is, however, remarkable that, 
degraded as their habits, and filthy as the language they hear 
and use, obscene writing in the school yards occupied by these 
children is rare, whereas it is a constant trouble at more 
respectable schools.—P. 88. 

Probably the poorer children find an easier and 
more objectionable method of giving vent to their 
feelings. 

THE SOCIAL EVIL. 

About prostitution, Mr. Booth writes, on the whole, 
with good sense, although I regret to see him lapse, 
even for a moment, into the heresy of believing that 
the C. D. Acts ever did any good, or could do 
any good in garrison towns. He is quite decided in 
his rejection of the regulation system elsewhere. 
Speaking of the Regulationists, he says :— 

It is, they claim, *‘ the only way ” ; but for my part I do not 
think such a step necessary, or, if taken, likely to be efficacious. 
—P. 128. 

As to what should be done to deal with the social 
evil, Mr. Booth comes very near the truth when he 
says, speaking of houses of ill-fame where debauchery 
is organised as a business :— 

These it would be possible to suppress entirely, if at the same 
time the severity of pressure was removed as regards houses of 
accommodation and some habitual places of resort. I do not 
propose that either of these should be legalised or encouraged, 
but merely that their existence and uses should not as a matter 
of practical administration lead to prosecution, so long as 
clecency and order were observed.—P, 128. . . . If other places 
of resort were not closed to these women, the enforcement of 
the law against open solicitation in the streets would, at any rate, 
be much more possible. . . . Some fresh effort is needed to put 
an end to a public scandal which undoubtedly conduces greatly 
to immorality.—P. 130. 


LIGHT AND SHADE. 
Betting, he thinks, is increasing both among men 
and women. On thé other hand, we read :— 
* Habits of thrift, it is said, must be improving. It would be 


impossible otherwise to explain the wonderful reserve power of 
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The poor help each other more than any other class, 


the poor. : ! 
and there must be resources of a greater extent than is realised. 


—P, 86. 


KINDNESS TO ANIMALS, 

Another bright side is revealed to us in the following 
extract :-— 

Moral improvement among the people is immense, owing 
mainly to education ; shown, amongst other ways, in kindness 
to animals, The day was (says an old resident) when no cat could 
appear in the streets of Bethnal Green without being hunted and 
maltreated ; now such conduct is rare.—P. 88. 


That is good—not for the cats alone. 
OLD AGE PENSIONS. 

When Mr. Booth comes to deal with the relief of 
distress and the organisation of charitable relief, he 
seizes the opportunity to re-state his plea for universal 
old age pensions at the age of seventy :— 

I would make seventy the age at which a free and honourable 
pension should be granted to everyone who up to then had not 
received poor relief (other than medical), and I put the amount 
at seven shillings per week, in place of the more generally 
adopted proposal of five shillings a week at sixty-five. Proof 
of age, nationality, and residence in England during the working 
of life would be required.—P. 144. 

The abolition of out-relief is, I think, essential, and at the 
same time quite possible, if Poor Law and organised private 
effort will work hand in hand, and if the pension, which becomes 
in itself a great motive to thrift, is assured in the future.—P. 148. 

Among the reforms which he thinks essential are :— 

An extension of the system of a common Poor Fund, subject 
to agreement as to the principles of administration ; consulta- 
tions between Boards of Guardians and charitable agencies as to 
the relief, and a distinct recognition of their respective spheres. 
—P. 150. 

Here is another gleam of light :— 

Of all the forms that charity takes, there is hardly one that is 
90 directly successful as district nursing. It is almost true to 
say that, wherever a nurse enters, the standard of life is raised, — 


2. 157. 
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A correspondent in Lancashire informs me that the 
church with which he is connected has now adopted a 
nurse as part of the machinery of the organisation, 
with the best results. 

MR. BOOTH’S BEST HOPE. 

Surveying London as a whole, Mr. Charles Booth 
seems to see most ground for hope in the London 
County Council and in Trade Unions, He says :— 

A new middle class is forming which will, perhaps, hold the 
future in its grasp. Its advent seems to me the great social fact 
of to-day. Those who constitute this class are the especial 
product of the push of industry; within their circle religion 
and education find the greatest response; amongst them all 
popular movements take their rise, and from them draw their 
leaders. To them, in proportion as they have ideas, political 
power will pass.—P. 204. 

THE MORAL OF IT ALL. 

Finally, Mr. Booth declares :—‘“ What is needed is 
more vigorous life in every direction; social, educa- 
tional, industrial, political and religious.”—P. 206. 
Who was it that said that He came to bring us life 
that we might have it more abundantly? Will His 
servants take the lesson to heart? One of them, at 
least, the Rey. Canon Henson, writing in the Quarterly 
Review, appears to have learned his lesson. I cannot 
do better than conclude by quoting his words :— 

In the discovery of some solution of the housing problem 
evidently lies the best hope of social improvement, and, as the 
crowning evidence of social improvement, the best hope of 
success for the Churches. Mr. Booth has provided the weightiest 
plea for ‘* Christian Socialism ” we have yet encountered. We 
rise from the study of his gloomy but fascinating volumes with 
the suspicion, which, perhaps, along the lines of reflection 
which they suggest, might even grow into conviction, that 
Christianity must approach the brutalised masses indirectly, by 
reforming their conditions of existence before offering them its 
spiritual message. 


Amen and Amen. 








THE UNREFORMED HOUSE OF COMMONS.* 


IN these two handsome volumes we have a book which 
Mr. Gladstone, had he still been amongst us, would have 
delighted to review. The author, whose laborious 
industry commands our respect and admiration, has 
spent long years in the researches necessary to enable 
him to perform his ambitious task. He has taken as his 
theme the earlier history of the Mother of Parliaments, 
and he has condensed into a single volume an immense 
mass of otherwise almost inaccessible information as to the 
gradual evolution of the House of Commons from the 
thirteenth century down to the nineteenth, and to enable 
us to understand not only what the representative system 
actually was in 1831, but how it came into existence. 

The first volume deals with the House of Commons, 
tthe second with the parliamentary system of Scotland 
and Ireland. Of the latter I will only remark in passing 
that Mr. Porritt sheds no tears over the extinction of the 
Irish Parliament by the Act of Union. 

The book is illustrated by maps showing the way in 
which seats were distributed in the old Parliament. 
‘Cornwall appears to have as many members as the 
whole of the North of England, and in the West Riding 
Pontefract was the only borough sending members to 
Parliament. 

Mr. Porritt has spent nine years in the studies which 


enabled him to write this book. Nine years’ hard labour 
they must have been, but he was cheered by the constant 
companionship and valuable assistance of his wife. It 
is noteworthy that he found most of his materials in the 
libraries of Canada and the United States, to whose well 
ordered wealth he pays a warm tribute of praise. 

It is idle, and indeed it would be in the highest degree 
presumptuous on my part to attempt to criticise Mr. 
Porritt’s work. Only a Constitutional student can 
adequately appraise the value of this contribution to the 
history of Parliaments. What even the most cursory 
reader can see is that here we have a great design care- 
fully executed and a mass of valuable historical facts 
thoroughly digested, with the result that a history of a 
most important—perhaps the most important—part of 
our Constitution is now told at once with greater minute- 
ness of detail, and with a broader survey of the whole sub- 
ject than in any of the books which preceded it. It is 
fully indexed, copious references enable the student to 
follow up the subject with ease, and it is evident that we 
have here a piece of historical workmanship which does 
credit to our times. 





* “The Unreformed House of Commons. Parliamentary Representation 
before 1832.” Edward Porritt, assisted by Annie G, Porritt, his wife. 
2vols, (Cambridge University Press.) 
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Fletcher, J. S. Lucian the Dreamer... ++-(Methuen) 6/o 
Fitzstephen, G. More om 4 oes RUINED siatoo dar dodecasacepece (Methuen) 6/o 
Ford, Sewell. Horses Nine ..........+...000++ «.(Newnes) 6/: 
Gilbert, G. The Baton Sinister hebitipesseteescs «(J. Long) 6/0 
Gilson, Roy Rolfe. In the Morning Glow... -...(Harper) 3/6 
Halidom, M. Y. The Wizard’s Mantle .......... .-- (Burleigh) 6/0 
Heron- Maxwell, Beatgce. The Queen Regent. oof (Ward Lock) 3/6 
Home, Francis. Hugh Brotherton, Curate ............ (Ward Lock} 6/o 
Lorimer, G.C. The Master of Millions ..............c..es-+e08 (Revell) 6/o 
Ludlow, Philip. Three Men and a Maid...... * 6/o 
McCarthy, Justin Huntly. Marjorie .....+.....+-++ 6/0 
Marriage, Caroline. The Luck of Barerakes . 6/< 
Meade, L. ‘I. The Burden of Her Youth ...... ng) 6/o 
Munro, Neil. Children of the Tempest is llteslial andi (Blackwood) 6/o 
Overton, Gwendolen. Anne Carmel ............(Macmillan Company) 6/o 
Phelps, Elizabeth Stuart. PW ORY — bacecsssssscivecsocesess (Grant Richards) 3/6 
Pocock, Roger. A FroOntierSMman ......-++...esccereeseceseee! Methuen) 6 
Prescott, E. Livingston. Dragooning a Dragoon ...(Hutchinson) 6/0 
Rait, J. E. Alison HOWAPG .0...---ccces.scccsseceesercccsecccoras (Constable) 6/0 
Richardson, Mrs. Aubrey. A Drama of Sunshine............ (Unwin) 6/0 
Roberts, C. D. G. _Barbara Ladd ; 6/o 
Rowe, G. The Fairy Bed-Maker .... 3/ 
Sargeant, Adeline. The Love That Overeame 6/o 
Saunders, Marshal. Deficient Saints . mee 6/o 
Tracy, Lucy. The Darkest Hour } 6 
Trench, F. A. Among ee Pikes... 6 
Warden, Florence. No. 3, The Sq uar 3/¢ 
Witt, Capt. Paul. Innocent of a Crime . 6/ 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
Harrison, W. Children—Their Thoughts, Words and Ways. 
Heywood) 3/ 

Hollingshead, J. ** Good Old Gaiety » (The Gaiety Theatre Company) 10/* 
Jane, Fred. T. All the World’s Fighting Ships 1903............ 

(Sampson Low) net 15,/0 
Prideaux, S. T. Bookbinders and their Cratft...... (Zaehnsdorf j 31/ 


Snow, Right Rey. Abbott, O.S.B. Sketches of Old Downside... 
(Sands) net 5/0 
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Baring-Gould, S. A Book of North Wales ...........«.(Methuen) 6/ 
Braid, J. and others. A Book Of GOlf.........scecsesseseeseeees (Blackett) 4/0 
Kisroh, S. Travel Sketches in Egypt and Greece...... (Stock) 10/6 
Geddie, J. Romantic roy eye (Sands) 3/6 
Gordon, Home. What to See in England ° ae ES: (Black) net 5/0 
Heywood, W., and Lucy Olcott. Guide to Siena......... (Unwin) net 6/c 
Hobbes, John une im — India (Unwin) 2/ 
Hutchinson, H. G. Cricket ..........ssscsscessecseccsesseeeees (Newnes) net 12/( 
Johnson, J. C., Jun. pny A the Blue Nile; or, Six Monthsin _ 
Central Africa (Banks) 7/6 
-Lane-Poole, Stanley. North-East and by North .........(Simpkin) 3/6 
Scidmore, Eliza R. Winter India ........--.0-.-.sessereeeeeees nwin) net 10, 


tUnwin) net 21/ 


Sand- Buried Ruins of Khotan .. 


i a ctl tl tl tilt 


Steyn, M. Aubel. 


“SociAL LIFE uP RIVER” is the title of an entertain- 
ing article, well illustrated, in the August number of 
Cassell’s Magazine. Socially, the river only begins at 
Windsor, and from this place to Henley the banks i 
lined with beautiful houses and gardens of every style o 
architecture. There are old-fashioned houses covered 
with ivy and creepers, and there are new edifices, such 


(Constable) net 3/6 as that owned by Mr. Hudson, where “there are ‘about 
RT NO ete iron ta (Heineman) net 15/0 @ hundred bedrooms and twenty-six bathrooms, the Latter 
Trent, W. P., LL.D. AHistory of American Literature. Short — all of pure white marble.” A contrast to such an hotel- 
Histories of the Literatures of the World. Oyol, en Gakess babaed ease : m house may be found in Bray Lodge, Maidenhead, built 
Watkins, Walte-. The Birds of Tennyson PM cy) rn ony 6/0 after her own designs by Mrs. Brown-Potter. 
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{This story was begun in the January number of the Review or REVIEWS. 
The story will be continued month by month without end.) 


tssues can be sent by post for 8d. cach. 


CHAPTER XXX.—THE PASSING OF 
THE POPE. 

“Let's walk back, Francis!” 

Sir Lewis Gordon, having lighted his cigarette, put 
his hat under his arm and walked airily along in the 
bright moonlight. Francis Gordon, his cousin, newly 
recalled from Australia by the death of an eccentric 
and once beautiful aunt, who had bequeathed him 
another fortune in place of that which he had given 
to the poor, strolled quietly beside him. They had 
been dining with the Duchess of Cheshire, and Sir 
Lewis had not been pleased with the lady whom he 
had taken in to dinner, and said so. 

“ As to the woman in question,” resumed Francis, 
* she looked very unhappy and very beautiful. I know 
her intimately ; she is Giulia, Marchesa di Prospero. I 
never thought to meet her at any man’s table again. 
I suppose Flora has induced her to give the world 
another trial. She shut herself up after the death of 
her husband. You remember that horrible motor 
accident at Nice?” 

“W—h—e—w!” exclaimed Sir Lewis. “That's 
who she is! Half the trouble was that I could not 
‘place her.’ But I fear the Marchesa is making up 
her mind to something desperate. Believe me—l 
know ! 

“Jupiter! isn’t that pretty now?” he suddenly 
exclaimed, ‘“ Francis, do look at those girls on the 
other side of the street. It is like something out of 
Drury Lane, isn’t it?” 

A long procession of children, headed by two tall, 
black-draped nuns, passed down the pavement on the 
other side. The long downward slope of Mount 
Street from Park Lane was flooded by brilliant moon- 
light, which showed the children’s faces, unusually 
grave and still, with a light as bright as day. At the 
end of the procession came three ladies, one of whom 
walked with a stately ease and graceful distinction 
that would have marked her a great lady even in a 
crowd. The lace scarf had fallen off her black head, 
and the front of her white velvet coat flared open, 
showing the glitter and sparkle of precious stones on 
% neck whiter than snow. She walked with her large, 
melancholy eyes fixed before her, seeing nothing 
evidently, and caring for nothing—wholly absorbed 
in her own thoughts. 

Francis drew Sir Lewis in the shadow cast by a 
projecting shop-front. 

“ That is Giulia di Prospero,” he whispered sharply. 

Sir Lewis whistled again with surprise. “So it is,” 
he said softly ; “ I saw she left early. Where do you 
think she is going with those children, Francis ?” 

“T have no idea,” replied Francis coldly. “ Would 
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it 2?” He hesitated. “ ‘There is no harm; we 
are going in that direction too.” 

“So we are!” exclaimed Sir Lewis eagerly. “ Let’s 
follow them !” 

The two nuns who headed the procession dis- 
appeared round a corner, and both men hastened 
after them until they reached the private entrance 
into the South Street Church. 

A small boy in a cassock opened the door and 
came down the steps into the street, where he was 
instantly seized upon by Francis, and asked if they 
might go through to the church, and what was the 
service which began so late. 

“Tt is the Exposition of the Blessed Sacrament for 
His Holiness the Pope,” replied the boy. Certainly 
they might go through ; straight down the corridor 
and through the sacristy. He held the door open, 
and they passed through. ‘The corridor was narrow 
and chilly even in the hot summer night; a black-robed 
figure crossed the end, and they followed it into the 
sacristy and by a side door into the church. 

To that door the noise of the street and the rumble 
of the traffic followed them like the insistent cry of the 
world. They crossed the threshold into a hushed and 
breathless calm, in which there was a subtle suggestion 
of terror. There was no light in the church save that 
which streamed from the innumerable candles on the 
high altar, whereon the Host stood high in its blazing 
monstrance. Soft darkness wrapped the side chapels 
and profound gloom hung about the aisles, made all 
the more intense by the radiance about the Blessed 
Sacrament. Only the dim red light, burning sus- 
pended before each shrine, showed where the saints 
stood above their altars, while now and again a flicker- 
ing ray of straying light would bring forth some angel 
singing dumbly from a stony scroll or trumpeting 
forth unheard tidings to his fellows across the aisle. 
Little aimless gusts of hot air, incense-bearing, or 
heavy with the breath of sleeping flowers—the pale 
sweetness of white lilies, or the fragile perfume of the 
tea-rose—permeated the soft gloom. All was dark, 
mysterious, and suggestive of the unknown, All 
save the high altar with its effulgence of light and its 
upraised monstrance. 

The children knelt in two long rows across the 
middle of the church, their slender figures silhouetted 
against the glow of light, their softly rounded outlines 
tenderly thrown up by the shadows gathered at the 
sides ; and behind them, those who meant to watch 
the Sacrament all night long. Old women, men in 
the prime of life, young men and girls, some of whom 
would go with the children when the two hours’ watch 
was ended, others who would stay till morning broke, 
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and all with eyes fixed upwards on the sacred symbol 
of Christ’s supreme sacrifice, interceding for Christ’s 
Vicar on earth. 

Sir Lewis and Francis tip-toed to a seat, and sat 
down to wonder at the mystic beauty of the strange 
sight. Pity and terror blended into its elements to a 
kind of soul purification in them both. It was im- 
possible to think of anything outside the singular 
fact that in the space before the altar were gathered 
many who were lending their aid in a contest be- 
tween life and death. They felt lifted above the 
level of the world into a plane where mere self was 
forgotten ; this was a heroic spiritual effort in an 
unequal fight. Death sat invisible there on the altar 
step, beneath the glorious Symbol of Life Immortal. 
His chilly breath went down the narrow aisle, 
trembling into the shadows who were his kin. All 
these men and women and children yielded in their 
proper selves so many spiritual weapons to paralyse 
his power. And that power was directed against a 
man, world-weary, exhausted, and long past the span 
of years allotted to man. 

The silence seemed impervious ; the murmured 
prayers and soft sighs only beat against it as water 
beats against a rock at sea, making no impression on 
its depth or breadth, only making a momentary mark, 
to be swallowed up in its profundity. 

There was no passionate outcry, no violent inter- 
cession, or loud calling upon Divine mercy, only a 
line of beautiful childish heads, bent in reverent prayer, 
with here and there some gracious matured loveliness 
absorbed in communion with things unseen. 

Giulia di Prospero was not to be seen, but Francis 
thought he caught the glimmer of jewels in the dark 
to the left of the altar, and he sighed to himself for a 
woman who had been his friend. 

The quiet lay heavily, and the night air came into 
the church laden with strange suggestions of the world 
waiting outside. Midnight sounded and was past, yet 
neither one nor the other attempted to move. Sir Lewis 
seemed lost in a kind of waking dream ; Francis, with 
his chin on his chest and his arms folded, sat thinking, 
and the burden of his thoughts was the feeling of 
strain in the atmosphere. The sense of struggle— 
why had it come into the quiet church and taken its 
place, strenuous and terrible amid these innocent ones, 
who knew not what struggle was ? 

The Pope would die—that was almost a moral 
certainty ; what avail to prolong a life so utterly burnt 
down and attenuated? Even if the vital flame could be 
kept alight, surely the weary body craved for its rest ? 
He had lived so long! Yet there was great need for 
a character so holy and yet so firm. ‘The greatness 
of the life now hovering to its close appealed to the 
ascetic spirit of this son of the Gordons, who had 
himself tasted of the wine of sacrifice. 

“To what end?” he asked himself in vain, and 
became all at once painfully conscious of a new 
element in the invisible conflict. Something had 
entered the contest. Something armed, alert, and 
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splendidly strong. What was it? Francis glanced 
round uneasily ; there was no movement in the church : 
the children, bowed and awed, whispered softly through 
their prayers—prayers that went past him with the 
sound of wings, and out into the night ; but the struggle 
was not with the children. That strange, indefinable, 
exciting sense of conflict went on inexplicably near, 
yet unseen, and slowly but surely the shadow was being 
forced away from below the shining altar. 

“The children,” thought Francis—“ what a potent 
force they are!” Never before had he recognised that 
the strength of the Church lies in the children, and 
with them she works miracles still. He watched a fair- 
haired girl, whose pure profile was outlined against the 
light with an almost incredible beauty, as she let the 
beads slip through her rosary with her eyes on the 
white marble statue of the Mother of Our Lord high 
above her in the reflection from the candles. 

One! two! The time had passed with singular 
swiftness, yet Sir Lewis made no effort to move. He 
was unconsciously waiting for something, which both 
knew intuitively was coming soon. The battle had 
been fought to an issue, the conflict was over. 

Out of the gloom round the chapel of the Sacred 
Heart came Giulia di Prospero, and knelt down, some 
distance from the altar, in the aisle. The children rose 
and softly filed out behind the nuns. She lifted her- 
self to her magnificent height and walked with a slow 
graceful stride to the altar step. 

Sir Lewis thought he had never seen anything so 
regally beautiful as this woman with the broken heart, 
Giulia di Prospero, cousin to the Pope, who lay a-dying. 
He looked at her now with a sensation of sheer 
delight ; beauty in the abstract was his only god, and 
he worshipped it at all times, and even the solemnity 
of the hour and place did not prevent him now. 

She stood motionless, her head, heavily burdened 
with its coils of black hair, thrown back, the light 
playing like a rainbow over her jewels, and her long 
eyes half closed. Then she sank silently on her knees, 
and with her hands loosely clasped before her looked 
up at the Blessed Sacrament. ’ 

Another hour passed. ‘The dawn came stealing, 
almost imperceptibly, up the grey London sky, and 
sent one long finger of living ruby through the 
clerestory windows, painting the pallid perfection of 
her face with the flush that had once belonged to 
joy. The saints came reluctantly out of their shrines 
to greet it, and it lingered over the flickering lights 
on the altar, fell across the triumphant glory of the 
Host, and was gone. 

A man had fallen asleep with his arms over the 
altar rails ; a girl with long fair hair about her leaned 
her head against the pulpit stairs, and a woman in 
tawdry finery, be-ringed and be-scented, crept up the 
nave and knelt down with haggard, brazen face 
uplifted to the Symbol of Salvation. 

The voice fof Giulia di Prospero, deep, passionate, 
and inexpressibly sad, broke across the quiet of the 
dawn, and struck every sense into listening. 
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To BE CONTINUED 


‘“QOh, blessed Lord!” prayed she, “take the 
remnant of my broken life and add it to the days of 
Our Father the Pope. I give him my youth, my 
strength, my vital power. Lengthen his days by the 
term of mine. I make an offering of my life. 1 give 
it willingly, as ‘Thou, O Lamb of God, didst give 
Thine for me.” 

Her voice died away in mellow, liquid cadences, the 
soft Italian tongue leaving the remembrance of spoken 
music on the ear. 

There was a kind of pause, and the watchers of the 
Host rose and stole out, to be replaced by a new 
company who took their places. Giulia rose, her white 
draperies trailing after her, and went swiftly out, the 
subtle clinging odour of her garments tracing her way 
in the chill morning air. 

There was a clatter of horses’ feet on the pavement, 
a bloodhound bayed to the saffron sky, the dull 
murmur of the London streets swelled upwards into a 
hollow roar, breaking like surf against the walls of the 
little church, and yet leaving it in the depths of pro- 
found calm. 

Sir Lewis glanced at Francis, and, rising quietly, 
went out. ‘The street was already full of grooms from 
the various mews leading their horses. 

Francis looked back as he went. An acolyte in a 
scarlet cassock was replacing the burnt-out candles, a 
priest in a golden vestment came in preceded by two 
small boys, and began the mass at a side altar. ‘The 
new day had begun. 

“A perfectly incredible experience,” sighed Sir 
Lewis admiringly. “I could not have believed last 
night that a woman was capable of such sacrifice.” 

“ Anything is credible to faith,” said Francis 
absently. ‘ You see, she believes the Pope is neces- 
sary, Or more necessary than she is. Poor Giulia!” 

“The attitude of the Catholics’ faith is so purely 
medieval,” remarked Sir Lewis. Francis lifted his 
shoulders. 

“ All faith is necessarily so,” he said. “ One cannot 
imagine a faith that could be up-to-date: ‘The ‘'wen- 
tieth Century is a Positivist.” 

“ And, by-the-way,” resumed Sir Lewis, “will the 
immolation of the Marchesa be acceptable? What if 
her cousin the Pope is already dead ?” 

“Who lives sees,” quoted Francis gravely. “He 
was in extremis \ast night. I was in the Grizzled 
Gordon’s office, and was told the news of the Pontiff's 
death was expected at any moment. He has lived a 
blameless and holy life ; well, his works live after him. 
He was worthy, looking at it from the Catholic point 
of view, of even so great an offering as Giulia 
di Prospero.” 

Sir Lewis narrowed his dark eyes, and a thin perpen- 
dicular line shot up between his brows ; that ominous 
line was a storm signal to the counsel opposing him 
at the Bar—it meant a flaw in the evidence. 

Francis laughed. “Well,” he said, “and where is 
the weak point?” 

“In the fact that such offering is possible,” he 
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retorted ; “it is illogical and useless on the face of 
it—of what use is such sacrifice? ‘lhe Pope is 
too old !” 

“‘ Who lives sees,” quoted Francis laconically again. 
“IT am off—meet you at the club this evening.” 

He was sitting in the club window when a paper 
was suddenly thrust before him, and a few lines in the 
stop press column pointed out by a long nervous 
forefinger. “The charm works!” exclaimed Sir 
Lewis from the back of his chair. “ This is the year 
of miracles! The Pope is recovering !” 

* 

The Eternal City lay sweltering in the torrid heat 
of the summer day ; the high arch of hyacinthine sky 
looked down over burning pavements and blazing 
squares, swept by that hot, unhealthy wind which 
even the Roman dreads. ‘The fountains were almost 
too languid to play in the glare; the great palaces 
looked blindly down from their close - shuttered 
windows on a silent, waiting city. 

The Pope, after his miraculous rally, was failing 
again ; the recuperative power had run out; he was 
dying. Yet he was dying in as singular a fashion as 
it is possible for an old man to die—with all the 
strength and protest of splendid and vigorous youth. 
‘The doctors were at a loss to account for the sudden 
recovery of a week ago; they were just as perplexed 
by the strange and persistent way in which he was 
fighting for his life now. He ought to have been 
utterly supine and worn out. Death should have 
overtaken his exhausted system all at once and with 
little warning ; the end had delayed so long. 

His mental powers were clear and steadfast, his 
grip on the world as strong as at the beginning of 
that long agony. ‘The churches were crowded from 
night till morning and till night again; all over the 
world the sound of the sacring bell carried up 
petitions for his recovery or happy death, and 
still the interminable battle waged on, but now near 
to its close. 

So passed the days till that afternoon when the 
great change at last came, and those who watched 
about Pope Leo’s bed knew the end was now. 

Outside the great brazen gates of the Vatican a 
few stragglers lingered in the sun, within was silence 
and waiting, and the breathless heat of the Italian 
day. In the death-chamber was the murmur, deep 
and sonorous, of the prayers for the dying, the smell 
of incense drifted through the long rooms where the 
Swiss Guards pondered drowsily atrtheir posts. Heat, 
and the silence and the voice of the priest. 

The faces round the bed were haggard and drawn 
with long watching and waiting and the continued 
strain. ‘The Holy Father had been so long a-dying, 
one had broken utterly under the burden, another lay 
ill, and they were all old ; no young face among them 
all who kept watch around that bed of pain. 

The Pope lay high on his pillows, his eyes closed, 
his face wasted and blanched to an incredible white- 
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ness, and almost luminous ; his mouth, pure and beau- 
tiful in outline, drooped austerely beneath the pinched 
aquiline nose; and his hands, emaciated till all the 
small bones showed with a painful distinctness, were 
folded over his labouring chest across a small crucifix. 
The hurried stertorous breathing proclaimed the near- 
ness of death. 

The voice of the priest sank over the concluding 
prayer for the dying ; ““O, Lamb of God meet him! 
Angels of God receive him! May he rest in peace ! 
May he rest in peace!” 

The doctors glanced at each other across the bed; 
there was the sound of astifled sob, and the red-robed 
cardinals huddled together with a simultaneous shiver. 
Slowly and tremulously the Pope raised one trans- 
parent hand and extended it in blessing. His eyes 
opened wide and looked at them with an intolerable 
‘brightness : “ # questo Pultimo vale.” 

The voice, clear and distinct yet, seemed to echo 
from the confines of eternity “ The last farewell !” 

A smile shot over the awful glory of the wasted 
features, the eyes closed, and the emaciated hand fell 
heavily on the crucifix, and was frozen into rigid 
immobility. ‘The agony was at an end. 

% * % at % * 
Sir Lewis had an unusual 
“ Don’t keep me in 


* You won’t be long?” 
anxiety in his pleasant voice. 
suspense.” 

“ Why not come with me ?—it is only a few doors 
farther on,” replied Francis. 

Sir Lewis walked beside him along the pavement of 
Tilney Street till he paused at one of the doors and 
knocked. 

“Ts the Marchesa at home?” he inquired of the 
tall footman who opened the door. 

“She is dead, sir,” said the man gravely. 
you not know? She died this morning early.” 

Francis leaned against the doorpost. ‘“ Dead!” 
he repeated in a hushed tone. “Dead! What of?” 

“T cannot tell, sir,” replied the man respectfully. 
“ All I know is that Madame is dead.” 

And so the length of her days had been but ten. 


“ Did 





CHAPTER XXXI.—WITH THE KING IN 
DUBLIN. 


“ Dear, dirty Dublin !” 

This expression was in the air, for, as Adeline 
wittily observed, every city has its watchword, and the 
stranger who comes to Dublin without apostrophising 
it in these familiar words, would even be likely to 
go to Naples without exclaiming, “See Naples and 
die !” 

“And yet Dublin is anything but dirty to-day,” 
said Lady Augusta. “ What efforts these people have 
made to welcome the King and Queen. I never 
anticipated anything like this. Where are the Fenians ? 
What are they about ?” 

“The most loyal subjects the King has are the 
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loyal Irish,” said Adeline. “ Yet they are the ones 
who have suffered most from England—the Irish 
gentry, who have so steadily lost and lost for years 
past, been taxed, or overtaxed, but always remained 
truly loyal.” 

Lady Augusta,’ Adeline, and Daisy Gordon were 
walking slowly along Parliament Street one lovely 
morning in July. 

It was ten o’clock. The sun was shining, the breeze 
was light and fresh, tenderly flickering the gay flags 
and pennons that decorated the city of Dublin from 
end to end. 

Everything looked bright and radiant. 
pulse of life was aflow. 

Crowds of people were out and about, all sorts and 
conditions of people, all eager, good-humoured, and 
written over with the peculiar characteristics of their 
race. 

Affability breathed through the city like a flower- 
laden breeze. Smiling eyes—those dark Irish eyes, 
with their heavy black lashes and expression of sad 
sentiment and happiness combined, lips curved with 
inborn good temper, and brows unlined and unworried, 
refusing to wear the ordinary furrows of care, and 
countenances aglow with the delight and excitement 
of the hour, and. soft voices breathing sweet brogue 
through their speech—these were to be met with from 
end to end of the city. 

For it was July, 1903, and King Edward and Queen 
Alexandra were paying their long-promised visit to 
Irish shores. 

They had arrived the day before and had been 
welcomed with tremendous warmth. For the moment 
all grievances were buried, all old sores were hidden. 

Down the street a carriage came driving. A cameo 
face looked out, a vision flashed across the eye of the 
multitude, a smile stole into their hearts. 

Never since the old Greek days has any race 
worshipped sheer beauty so vehemently as_ this 
mercurial Irish people. ‘A pretty face!” Into the 
lowest hovels those words carry their spell. High 
and low alike delight in the sweet glamour cast by a 
beautiful face, a pair of bright eyes, a winning smile. 

“ How charming of the Queen to dress herself in 
green!” cried Lady Augusta. “She does these little 
things so exquisitely, with such fine tact, and ’tis just 
these little things that tell.” 

From the carriage looked out a flower-like woman, 
with slight shoulders and ahead set with a sort of 
exquisite gentle determination on a slender neck. 
She sat erect, but every now and then her graceful 
head bent a little, and a somewhat wistful smile flashed 
out upon the crowd. She was dressed in a robe of 
tender, spring-like green, and a circlet of dark green 
leaves rested on her head as a bonnet. So fragile, so 
delicate, yet withal so dignified and graceful was this 
vision, that the hearts of the crowds were moved 
almost to tears. Tremendous shouts and. cheers 
burst forth. Her smile, half sad, half sweet, 
brightened, and her kindly eyes flashed out unspoken 
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To Be CONTINUED IN 


amessages of friendliness and gratitude to these warm- 
hearted Irish multitudes. 

“She wins all hearts,” said Lady deaaina, “ Her 
grace and beauty will have an immense. effect on these 

ople in time to come. ‘These things go on and on,” 
she added ambiguously, “and a smile from a lovely 
woman like Alexandra goes further in Ireland than a 
favourable political measure.’ 

Suddenly a lad pushed roughly against our three 
Gordon ladies. He was a rough- featured youth, with 
grey eyes full of menace and rage. Among all the 
happy, merry faces around him his alone showed no 
signs of delight at the fair Queen then passing through 
the city. His hands were clenched. He muttered 
scornful words, 

“Down wd ’em all,’ he was saying to himself; 
“bad cess to the loikes of ’em.” 

Another man joined him, a long-lipped peasant, in 
whose face might be read conflicting emotions of 
delight and contempt. 

“ Shure, she’s a foine-lookin’ lady is the’Queen, and 
‘twas roight into me very eye she looked and smiled,: 
indade she did.” 

“ Begorra, ye’re loike the rest of ’em, Pat Hooligan! 
Yer lost yez head entoirely, simply becase the Queen 
droives past yez and smoiles a bit.” 

Pat Hooligan’s face fell at this cynical speech, then 
brightened, 

“ Shure, an’ ’tisn’t me head that’s turned,” said he, 
with the ready wit of his race, “’tis me heart.” 

This was giving Mike Flaherty blow for blow. 

“ Heart!” said Mike, in a tone of deepest derision. 
“Ts it heart yez talk about to-day? Shure, and last 
week ’twas a bleeding heart for ould Oireland, yez 
was paradin’ before us bhoys the wrongs of yez 
country, and her sufferings, and all yez would be 
doin’ in the future to help ould Oireland, and drag 
her out of her troubles Sieh xt about by her sniffin’, 
finickin’ English.” 

“‘ Listen here,” said Pat. ‘“‘Thrue for yez, Mike, I 
said all that, and a dale sight more too. But yesterday, 
begorra, I heard the King spake, and ’tis changed Iam 
in my thinkin’. And to-day I seen him walkin’ on the 
footpath like any single man of us, wearin’ a green 
scarf and a shamrock pin. Now he’s a King, as is a 
King, says I, walkin’ along like ‘any man amongst us, 
carryin’ his loife in his hand maybe.” 

“ And what did yez hear him say that’s made this 
moighty difference in your feeling, Pat Hooligan?” 

~ with infinite scorn. 

“ Shure,” said Pat, “it wasn’t so much what he said 
as how he says it. So noice loike, sayin’ ’twould give 
himself such happiness if Oireland was to come in for 
some of the good things England was havin’, and that 
he was lookin’ forward to a time of ‘ social peace,’ 
Oireland included same as England.” 

“ Annything goes down wid yez, Pat Hooligan,” said 
Mike, his anger deepening with every word of Pat’s. 
“The Queen smoiles at yez, the King wears a sham- 
rock pin, and shure, all ye’ve thought over for years 
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is clane forgot, and all the wrongs yez suffered under 
all goes for nothing.” 

“Maybe ’tis the best way after all, Mike Flaherty. 
If there’s going to be a good time comin’ to Oireland, 
shure, ’twill be better for us all to be gettin’ peacefully 
ready for it.” 

** Shure, ’tis somebody else than Mike Flaherty ye’d 
better try that sort of talkin’ with,” Mike said savagely. 
Drawing his hat over his eyes, he passed on down 
the street, wearing the darkest scowl his face could 
possibly assume, 

What he was scowling at he scarcely knew. What 
the wrongs were to which he had so feelingly alluded 
he knew not either in detail, although he inherited 
the deep, passionate resentment born of centuries of 
injustice. His ardent but chaotic brain teemed with 
all manner of ideas, the chief of which was a deadly 
hatred of England. In very truth he knew not why 
he hated England, except that she was the oppressor. 
Had you put him in the witness-box and subjected 
him to a cross-examination, some curious theories 
would probably have been gathered from his replies 

—some of them, however, not very far from the mark. 

Of all these queer chaotic theories one predominated. 
It was that he, Mike Flaherty, was a poor lad, and 
had to work for his living, because England was 
England. Had he not heard this doctrine preached 
with savage earnestness in all parts of the Emerald 
Isle? He believed in it as he believed in his own 
existence, without question and without explanation. 

On he went through the town. The gaiety and 
excitement were hateful to him. ‘The fair sunshine 
and sweet breeze irritated him. He wanted black 
weather and stern faces to match his mood. He 
believed himself a hero. He saw in himself .almost 
the only man of the crowd who had remained loyal to 
his cause and country. 

“Shure, the King has but to spake, and the Queen 
to smoile, and ivery head is turned,” he said 
bitterly. 

There was one, though, whose head no king nor 
queen would ever be able to turn, one other beside 
himself who would remain true to her ancient belief 
in spite of all the Royalty on earth. This being was 
Mary Flaherty, Mike’s own old mother. It was to 
her he was hastening now. To her he would pour 
out his grievances. To her he would reveal the 
depths of his scorn and contempt for these fair- 
weather patriots who had clean forgotten their wrongs 
as soon as Royalty drew nigh. To her he would speak 
all the burning words that strove for utterance. She 
would understand. She would fire up with rage even 
as he. She would add her burning, scornful words to 
his. ‘Together they would say aloud what they thought 
of these poor, weak, pitiable countrymen of theirs. 
Mike glowed with savage pleasure at the thought of 
the invectives old Mary would heap on things in 
general and the Dublin people in particular. 

As he passed along he caught stray comments from 
the crowd, 


“Shure, the King is goin’ to give a gold piece to 
ivery livin’ soul in Oireland,” one old dame was 
eagerly assuring another. 

Mike snorted. His indignation was too deep for 
words. He reached Ross Road at last, and found 
himself in slumland. He heard sounds of cheering, 
that grew louder and louder every minute. What was 
happening? He was soon to know. Dashing into 
the tenement-buildings where his mother and _his 
brother Dan’s motherless children were living, he 
became aware of a great stir on all sides. Something 
unusual was going on. ‘Two policemen attempted to 
stop him, but he cried— 

“*Tis me mother, Mary Flaherty, I’m afther 
seein’,” and made past them. He reached her room. 
‘The door was ajar. A crowd was assembled outside 
—such acrowd. Every description of rags and tatters 
was to be found there, but bright eyes beamed from 
all the débris, and sweet voices echoed with that 
peculiar piquant snap that lends grace to the simplest 
Hibernian remark. 

Mike was frightened now. A fear clutched his 
heart-strings. He was only seventeen. He feared he 
scarce knew what. But he pushed the door wide 
open and rushed in. 

“Mother!” he cried. ‘Then he stopped dead. 

His mother was not alone. Someone else was 
there. By the side of the table a gentleman was 
standing, a stout, quiet, bearded gentleman, with a 
green tie and shamrock scarf-pin. He was looking 
up at the portrait of the Pope above the mantelpiece, 
and telling Mrs, Flaherty that he and the Pope had 
been very good friends, and how courteously his 
Holiness had treated him on his visit to Rome. 
Then he turned and chucked a little child under the 
chin—Dan’s little Molly. 

“What beautiful children!” said he, smiling down 
on the three little rosy faces looking up at him with 
such preternatural gravity. 

. “Shure, it’s noble of ye to note thim, your Majesty,” 
and the little old woman in grey linsey bobbed and 
curtseyed frantically. 

“T am very pleased to be able to come and see 
you all,” said the bearded gentleman. 

Then Mike beheld the same quiet, genial gentle- 
man take the old mother’s horny, little toil-stained 
hand, and shake it kindly as he said good-bye. 

“My visit has afforded me very great pleasure,” 
said he, and in his eye was a pleasant twinkle that 
somehow seemed to warm the hearts of everyone in 
the room, old Mrs. Flaherty, Dan’s three motherless 
children, Sir Charles Cameron, who had accompanied 
the guest, and lastly, Mike himself. 

“Tis the King, ’tis the King!” Mike’s mother 
whispered agitatedly into her boy’s ear. “’Tis King 
Edward—make your bow!” 

Down went Mike’s head and his knees bent, almost 
without his knowledge. Away with all his fierce 
Republican sentiments! His hatreds, and his scorns, 
and his invectives rolled away like a burden, and a 
sudden feeling of a strange peace superseded them in 
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his boyish mind. ‘Then it was all over. The door 
had closed. ‘The gentlemen were gone. 

From the streets came bursts of music from the 
bands, and volleys of cheering from the crowds. The 
King was passing along, bareheaded, through dense 
multitudes that pressed so closely about him that one 
ragged urchin was seen to lift the Royal coat-tail to 


see if it was real. 


And where, now, were Mary Flaherty’s burning 
words ? Where were her wild diatribes against all 
those in power, against King, and Queen, and State > 
‘Tears were pouring down her withered cheeks. 

“That the loikes of him should come here and 
shake hands with the loikes of us,” she half wailed, 
holding her right hand out before her and gazing on 
it with an indescribable expression of reverence, fear, 
and /ove. Mike stole softly from the room. 

“T must get out of this and think it over,” he said 
to himself. 

But what he really did was to lose himself in a 
great crowd, and let his lusty voice swell unnoticed 
the loud chorus of cheers. 





CHAPTER XXXII.—ON A SILVER DAY. 

THis story is a kind of sequel to that of Piggy the 
Waif, in our last number. 

Arthur went down to the seaside camp with 
Mr. Lane’s friend, the Army chaplain, and the tall, 
sunburnt Mr. Gordon who was so silent, so strong, 
and so kind. He left London with a heavy heart, 
for was he not leaving half the joy of anticipation 
behind him along with his friend—the friend who 
had, all unknown to him, given up his share of the 
pure air and sunshine for friendship’s sake? Could 
he but have forgotten his leg and Piggy, he might 
have attained to that state of serene ecstasy which the 
Buddhists call Nirvana—he was soon so blissfully 
content. It was ideal weather for camping-out ; 
sunny warm days, balmy summer nights, full of the 
high Northern stars, and with a brilliant moon. 

At earliest dawn the sands were swarming with 
boys running to the sea for their morning dip—boys 
who shouted and leaped high as they went, boys who 
went slowly, and boys who panted ‘because their 
narrow chests and inadequate lungs could not contain 
the full breath of the great ocean for more than a few 
short seconds. But if the rich only knew what happi- 
ness they had in common they would hasten to sell 
all they possess, and purchase one day from some 
small gaunt working lad on whom the Almighty had 
bestowed a whole fourteen at a seaside camp. 

The garments of these lads made Francis Gordon’s 
heart bleed, so thin, so carefully mended, so patched 
and worn. Many of them fluttered about the London 
streets rejoicing in their rags; but for this, the Joyful 
Pilgrimage, there must be a wedding garment, and to 
that end Heaven knows how many pitiful sacrifices 
were made. “A chap must go decent.” 

They tumbled in the ocean, learnt to swim, Nothing 
so steadies a boy’s head as learning to swim; it 
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teaches him more than how to buffet the waves. 
They were drilled on the short grass by a one-armed 
soldier-man who had been broke in the wars. There 
is no work in being drilled; do not let that idea run 
away with you. ‘There is no play so dear to the boy’s 
heart as pretending to be a soldier. Just watch them 
when the bugles sing, how the head goes up, and the 
chest is thrown out ; how he carries himself, as if the 
nation were depending on his right arm. And who 
can say it is not? He is a man as he swings along— 
pretending to be a soldier ! 

There were long walks in companies ; picnics, meagre 
enough, but overflowingly bounteous to these underfed 
city lads; there were concerts at night, got up by 
themselves—sing-songs, when all the songs were 
choruses and every boy had a ditty of his own. 
They had readings from the Army chaplain and his 
friends who came to visit him, which sometimes made 
them laugh, and other times made them feel like 
breaking the sternest rule in their rigid code—that 
one which forbids “ snivellin’.”. No man should ever, 
under any circumstances, “ turn on the waterworks.” 

Arthur was out of most of all this; he could not 
run, or drill, or go for long, meandering walks, setting 
out for nowhere and alighting on some fresh wonder 
every time. He could not even swim, but he had his 
compensations. Francis Gordon played draughts 
with him on the grass, and read aloud to him out of a 
very wonderful book concerning the doings of certain 
knights of The Round Table, whose king had borne 
the name of Arthur, “A verrie parfait king,” though 
his namesake thought he liked some of his unworthy 
knights better. 

The Beautiful Lady came also, and took him away 
for drives in the pony-carriage ; but what he loved best, 
and he did oftenest, was to lie on the sands, with his 
crutch beside him, and his head on a tussock of grass, 
and sing to himself, as he listened to the sea. 

It was a song inaudible to any save himself, not 
even Francis Gordon ever heard it, though he some- 
times saw the echo of it in his eyes. It was a word- 
less melody, and mostly concerned the sea, and the 
wind and the shadows in the line of tall gracious elms 
that stood in a hollow of the road behind the camp. 
This poet of the gutter was inarticulate, but he sang 
such songs as Ossian might have made, and all to 
himself. Piggy knew them all, because Piggy’s 
vocabulary admitted of silences, and there is such 
unfathomed eloquence in the silences ! He had heard 
the song too, when the summer rain came down on 
the skylight in the garret, and pattered musically of 
green places where growing things stood out thirstily 
to drink. 

Thus it was with Arthur all day long, and in the 
night, when he awoke and saw framed in the upturned 
tent flap the wide expanse of rippling, dimpling sea, 
his bliss passed beyond expression, and became a kind 
of prayer. Oh, the exquisite incredible happiness of 
the boy’s life! He had his heart’s desire! How many 
among us ever taste the sweetness of that gift, even of 
those whose lips are purged by suffering and longing 
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and pain. His leg ceased to gall him, though 
it never ceased to ache, but it was no longer 
a handle for contempt or an occasion of reproach. 
There was no need of Piggy to fight battles on that 
score. These large-eyed waifs weré quick to learn 
the lesson of gentleyess..- ‘The -strong. are always 
pitiful ; it isthe fear.of being smitten in like manner 
that makes the gibe. They helped him aout, washed 
up his mess tins, and made his bed. Arthur had 
everything to make him utterly happy and content. 
The boys brought him strange riches collected during 
their rambles and boatiag expeditions—seeds and 
flowers and shells, grey sea holly and yellow poppies, 
and that brown quaking grass that smells so sweet. 
Even in so short a space as the first week his face 
rounded, and his eyes lost their wide wistfulness ; he 
grew stronger with every day that rose and set. 

Following the first week of warm winds and brilliant 
sunshine, there was born a new kind of day—such a 
day as Arthur had never seen before, and which filled 
him with unspeakable delight. He awoke very early, 
and sat up, regarding it with dumb wonder. The 
whole world was silver-grey. The sea was like a bowl 
of brimming quicksilver, white and gleaming, and 
motionless ; low silvery clouds drifted almost imper- 
ceptibly low between sea and grey sky. The fishing- 
boats had all their vivid colours washed out, and were 
phantom vessels shrouded in white shadows that 
loomed out gigantic one moment and were lost the 
next. 

When he dressed and limped out, there was no 
colour in all the world but the vivid shining green of 
the grass running along the white sands. Grey sea, grey 
sky, grey hills and downs, and great grey birds 
circling up against the clouds, silent and beautiful. 
There was no movement in this enchanted world, no 
faintest suspiration, all was still, and remote, and 
wonderfully changed. 

When a cow lowed on the downs the sound seemed 
to travel an interminable distance. When the boys went 
out to bathe, their voices were lost between the wave 
and the sky. ‘The tide just lapped the shore like a 
sigh, and went faintly out again, smooth as oil, white 
as the light of the moon. 

All day long this white enchantment lay heavy and 
slumberous on land and sea. The boys got ready in 
detachments and went out to fish, taking their dinners 
with them. Arthur did not go; his crippled leg was 
always painfully in the way, and he could not so dis- 
pose of it that it would not dangle right where every- 
one fell over it. It spoilt things for the others, so he 
thought it was better to remain behind and dream 
by the shore. 

But the Beautiful Lady had heard of all this, and 
when she tip-toed over to Arthur propped up with 
the Round Table behind a little rock, he would not 
have exchanged a P. and O. Liner for the unexpected 
bliss in store for him in the pony carriage. The 
Lady was wearing a muslin dress with flowers on it of 
pale blue, and her white hat, set about with blue 
flowers, was such a hat as an angel might have worn, 
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On the whole, Arthur thought she was about as near 
an approach to the angels as one could get, without 
the inconvenience of wings. He told her so, shyly 
and worshippingly, as she drove him along a lane 
where the wild: vétch and sorrel elbowed aside the 
scarlet ‘of ‘poppy-and the creamy white of the cow- 
patsley, painting the’ rcadside i purple and crimson. 
She’ looked ‘at him with a blush creeping up her pretty 
‘cheeks, and a light in her eye like a laugh, and her 
pretty gown blew across his knotty hands with a 
touch like a caress. 

“ An angel!” she repeated ; “ but why ?” 

He touched the thin muslin reverently with his 
fingers and put it gently aside, his pinched little face 
glowing with unexpressed eloquence. 

“’Cause I know yer must be one,” he said softly. 
“ Ve’re so pritty, an’ yer dress is that pritty, an’ the 
wiy yer talks—Lor’, I do wish Piggy could see yer!” 

And he discoursed on Piggy at great length, until 
his listener’s heart was melted within her for pity and 
admiration. 

They drove to the quaint old town, and she gave 
Arthur strawberries with his tea, and brown bread 
and butter, and set him back in the camp with a large 
basket of strawberries for private consumption. 

“Good-bye, little friend,” she said; “I will make 
sure that it will be you and me and Piggy next year.” 

For a moment Arthur was dumb, but the prospect 
of sharing all these joys with his friend broke down 
the barriers of his shyness. 

**T dunno,” he stammered, “why yer is so good 
to me.” 

She dropped on one knee beside him as he sat on 
the grass. “ Arthur,” she began, with a little catch in 
her breath, “I am not good to you or to any one. 
If you are happy, you have bought it all. Do you 
know, we have to buy everything we get? Others fix 
the price, and we have to pay. Most of us buy the 
wrong thing ; but oh! some of us do buy ourselves 
sweet surprises sometimes, and I think Piggy will be 

. saving up for something quite wonderful.” 

She rose and went swiftly away, kissing the tips of 
her fingers to him as she went, and laughing. This 
lady was nearly always laughing, though she had some 
very serious moods at times. 

Arthur got up and limped to the sand, where he 
settled himself in his favourite place, and dropping 
his chin in his palms he sat looking out over the wide 
waters. 

The evening lay a weight of pellucid silver over 
the silver sea, the clouds hung motionless still, there 
was no faintest ripple to mar the smooth, strange 
pallor of the tide. Far away on the very verge of the 
horizon a big ocean liner sped along like some sea- 
ghost wan and thin against the sky; the rooks in the 
elms talked in whispers, and the trawlers came up like 
tall phantoms from beyond the bar. 

It was a nocturne in silver-point, had Arthur but 
‘known ; but he was fairly content without the know- 
ledge, and there he sat with his chin in his hands, till 
the chimes of the little church among the elms dropped 
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eight deep, sonorous strokes into the profound grey of 
the charméd night. 

Then, as if the sound had broken the enchantment 
that lay over land and sea, the clouds suddenly were 
rent apart, and the sun shone forth in all his dying 
majesty. The trawlers painted themselves in wide 
lines of gorgeous colour, greens and blues, scarlets and 
yellows. The sails spread themselves out in strange 
tints of glowing sienna, ochre and umber, and were 
reflected in dancing ripples far into the transparent 
waters. And seven great rays of crimson glory shot 
up to the uttermost heavens, setting them all ablaze, 
the clouds piled up in rugged mountainous lines, crag 
upon crag and peak upon peak, till Arthur thought he 
might climbto Heavenand knock upon the golden gates. 

He gasped with amazement at the marvellous fires, 
the liquid, effulgent sea breaking in sudden, swift little 
waves at his feet, and dragging the tiny pebbles with a 
little swish against the sand. A mystic wind blew out 
from the dying sun and lifted his thin hair, and then 
somehow all at once there was Piggy standing beside 
him! 

His face was whiter than Arthur had ever seen it, 
and ‘his eyes wide and filled with a boundless wonder. 
One grey little hand was half lifted with surprise, and 
his voice whispered in his friend’s ear, so faint that 
Arthur seemed to hear the words more with his mind 
than his hearing— 

“Oh, Arthur, ain’t it beautiful !” 

That was all, ‘Then he was suddenly blotted out. 
Gone as the flame of a candle goes, when the light is 
blown out instantaneously, leaving no trace of shadow 
or footstep behind. In vain Arthur called to him and 
sought for him painfully, with lagging feet, among the 
little sand-hillocks ; Piggy was not to be found. 

Arthur told this story to Francis Gordon when the 
boys came back, and Francis, thinking the child might 
have made his way down and was hiding, hungry and 
weary as he was, in the fear of being sent back, set 
out and sought him till past midnight. 

But in the morning he understood, and knew, like 
Arthur, that Piggy the Hero had just paused for an 
instant on his way out. 

For country holidays for the children of the slums, 
I have received last month the following subscrip- 
tions :—Mrs. Grace, £2 10s.; P. Kahn, Lady Inchi- 
quin, P.C.L., R. A. Fontana, S. O. Brown, £1 each ; 
Mrs. Sim, “ Able to Help,” E.M.S., J. Smith, “To 
send a Piggie to the Sea,” and Another, ros. each ; 
Anonymous, 7s. 6d.; a Reader of the REviEw or 
ReviEws, and a Friend, 5s, each; Ed. Gilchrist, and 
Another, 2s. 6d. ; a Sympathiser, 2s.; a Girl of 13, 
and Anonymous ts. 6d.; A. Morgan, and Another, 
1s. each. Making a total of £11 19s. 6d., which I 
have divided. between the Country Holiday Fund 
and the Rev. Guy Pearce’s Fund, for it was an appeal 
from Mr. Pearce which led to the publication of the 
story of “Piggy.” If any other readers wish to 
subscribe, please remember that the season is drawing 
to aclose and Bis dat qui cito dat. 
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Wake Up! 


John Bull. 
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The Attack on Free Trade and Cheap Food. 


A Catechism for Chamberlainites.—II. 
(Lhe first part of this Catechism appeared in the July number of the Review OF Reviews.) 


HOW GOES THE FIGHT? 

Of Last month you were sanguine about the prospect 
of defeating Mr. Chamberlain. How do you feel now? 

A. Jubilant. The defeat of Mr. Chamberlain was 
névé® for a moment in doubt, but to-day it is a dead 
certainty. 

Q.’ What makes you feel so confident ? 

A. Everything that has’ happened since Midsummer. 
There is not one single omen in favour of Mr. Chamber- 
lain: All are against him. . 
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Knocked Out. 


‘The little loaf had a bad time on Thursday evening, when Mr. Asquith 
knocked Mr. Chamberlain out of time. 


Q. Where do you find these signs ? 

A. Everywhere. Even in Birmingham, where Mr. 
Arthur Chamberlain declares plump and plain that a 
foreign war with a great Power would be less ruinous to 
Britain than his brother’s policy of Protection. 

Q. Can you mention a few of these signs? 

A. Certainty. The cotton trade of Lancashire has 
denounced his policy. The constituency of Barnard 
Castle at a bye-election has repudiated it. The 
Chambers of Commerce have refused to support it. 


The House of Lords has become a stronghold of Free 
Trade, Mrx Balfour dare not allow a free discussién of 
the question in the House of Commons, and the Tory 
Lord Mayor gags the City. 

Q. How did the Cotton Trade express itself? 

A. A special meeting of the representatives of the 
Cotton Employers’ Parliamentary Association and the 
United Textile Factory Workers’ Association was heki 
at Manchester on July 2ist. After debate they 
carried, by 21 votes to 2, a resolution declaring “ that 
the cotton industry. owes its pre-eminence to Free 
Trade,” and “that any imposition of taxes on food or 
raw materials would cripple the cotton trade in its 
already severe struggle to uphold its position in foreign 
markets, by which 80 per cent. of its productions are 
absorbed.” “ What’ Lancashire says to-day England 
will say to-morrow.” 

Q. What are the facts about Barnard Castle Election ? 

A. The seat vacated by the death of Sir J. W. Pease 
had been held by the Liberals ever since the constituency 
was created, by majorities varying from 3,505 in 1885, to 
1,076 in 1895 and 1,491 in 1900. It was contested by 
three candidates, not one of whom declared himself in 
favour of Protection. The Unionist candidate, who had 
previously contested the division, declared himself in 
‘favour of inquiry, and he was supported by Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s friends as their champion. The Labour candidate 
bluntly objected to any inquiry, while the Liberal candi- 
date declared he believed so much in Free Trade he 
did not object to any inquiry into its excellence. When 
the poll was declared the Labour Free Trader without 
Inquiry polled 3,370 votes. The Liberal Free Trader 
plus Inquiry polled 2,809 ; and the Unionist, who was for 
Inquiry without committing himself either way, only 
polled 3,323. The first constituency to vote since Mr. 
Chamberlain nailed his colours to the mast has polled 
6,179 Free Trade votes against 3,323 for a sneaking kind 
of masked Protection. 

Q. What are the facts about the Chambers of 
Commerce ? 

A. A circular was sent to 102 Chambers of Commerce. 
Only one has declared in favour of preferential tariffs, and 
only eight have welcomed the proposal for an inquiry. 

Q. How has the House of Lords helped Free Trade? 

A. By debating it. In the discussions which have 
taken place it has been made clear that Lord Goschen, 
Lord Avebury, Lord James, Lord Brassey, Lord North- 
brook, Lord Jersey—in fact, all the Peers who have any 
experience in Imperial finance, Colonial administration, 
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or Indian rule—are dead against Mr, Chamberlain. All 
the Liberals are, of course, a unit against him, And the 
combined pressure of all the authorities in the Peers 
drove the Duke of Devonshire to declare that not a single 
member of the Government had said a single word to 
identify himself with Mr. Chamberlain’s policy. He 
ridiculed the idea that Free Trade would fall before the 
blast of Mr. Chamberlain’s trumpet, and intimated, not 
obscurc!y, that he and the other Free Traders were 
remaining in the Cabinet to hold the fort for Free Trade. 

Q. How has the House of Commons been gagged ? 

A. By the refusal of Mr. Balfour to allow the subject 
to be debated unless on a vote of censure directed against 
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do by 600 influential citizens, including 19 M.P.s, nine 
bankers, one the Governor of the Bank of England, 
eight Common Councilmen, six London County 
Councillors, 31 solicitors, etc. 


IS THERE ANY CAUSE FOR PANIC? 
Q. Is the British Empire in danger of going to pieces ? 
A. Mr. Chamberlain says that it is, which is a very 
strong reason for believing that it is not. It is, however, 


at present in some danger of being broken up—through 
Mr. Chamberlain’s own policy. 

Q. How does Mr. Chamberlain’s policy imperil the 
Empire ? 














Puck.) 


[Jury 8. 


The Delilah of To-Day. 


“T£1 be shaven, then my strength will go from me, and I shali become weak.”"—JvuDGES xvii. 17. 


the Government. As the result of this would be to 
compel the staunchest Free Traders like Sir M. Hicks 
Beach, Mr. Ritchie, and Mr. Elliott to vote with their 
party, the division would be altogether misleading. To 
say “you shall not debate unless you consent to register 
an overwhelming vote of confidence by the aid of the men 
who detest Protection,” is equivalent to gagging the 
House. As Mr. Winston Churchill wrote to the 7vmes :— 
““The House of Commons, most interested, most. con- 
cerned, most responsible, is to be gagged and smothered 
by a cynical and ingenious abuse of its own procedure.” 

Q. Why has not the City spoken out ? 

A. Because a Tory Lord Mayor, anxious to save Mr. 
‘Chamberlain from the heavy blow of a vote of censure 
from the City, refused to allow the use of the Guildhall 
for a City meeting, although he was memorialised so to 





A. Because it is an attempt to change its character by 
introducing arrangements which tend to limit the liberty 
of its component parts. Liberty is the breath of life of 
the Empire. Once introduce a preferential tariff, and 
the absolute liberty of each of the component parts is 
gone. 

Q. How will limitation of liberty break up the Empire? 

A. Because if every Colony is deprived of its freedom 
to arrange its tariff to suit its own interests, it will chafe 
against the restriction, and wish to sever the bond which 
restricts its liberty of action, Canada, for instance, may 
at any moment be tempted to give the United States 
better terms than she gives to us. At present she is free 
todo so, But if the Chamberlain scheme were carried 
out, she would lose that freedom, and regard the Imperial 
tie as something that conflicted with her own interests. 
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. Do the Canadians realise this ? 

A. Not only the Canadians, but the Australians also, 
who have said as clearly that they would regard with 
grave suspicion any policy which tended to deprive them 
of their fiscal liberty. 

Q. But do the Canadians not insist upon our giving 
them a preference ? 

A. Not at all. When they gave us the 331 per cent. 
preference on our exports to Canada they expressly stated 
they wanted nothing in exchange. 

Q. But did the Colonial Premiers at the Coronation 
Conference demand preference on threat of secession ? 

A. Nothing of the kind. Mr. Chamberlain told the 
House of Commons on July 30th that, “ At the confer- 
ence of Premiers the representatives of Australia, New 
Zealand, the Cape, and Natal expressed the opinion that 
the preferential treatment of British goods which they were 
prepared to recommend to their respective Parliaments 
might be given without reciprocal concession of the same 
kind by the Mother-country, while the representative of 
Canada admitted that it would be most difficult for the 
Mother-country to impose new duties in order to make 
such concession, and merely asked whether they could 
not be made on duties already existing in the British 
tariff if the preference already given by Canada were 
made more complete and effective.” 

Q. Are not the Canadians discontented ? 

A. The latest and most authoritative utterance on this 
subject is that of Mr. Clifford Sefton, the Canadian 
Minister of the Interior, who told the Canadian Society 
of London that so far from being on the point of seces- 
sion, “Canadians in general considered the present 
political connection as nearly as possible perfectly satis- 
factory, and they were content to let time solve the 
problems of the future. As for trade relations, Canada’s 
position ought to be well known. When she inaugurated 
her preferential tariff in 1897, she did not come to Great 
Britain and say she wanted something in return ; she 
simply said that for herself the new policy was sound, 
and if Great Britain thought it would be for her benefit 
to give Canada a preference, it would be thankfully 
accepted.” 

Q. Has any Colony ever threatened to secede if it 
‘did not get a preference ? 

A. Not one. Not even New Zealand, which taxes 
British goods from 20 to 40 per cent. ad valorem, and 
whose Prime Minister, Mr. Seddon, is notoriously ignorant 
of the first principles of International trade. 

Q. Why do you say such a thing of Mr. Seddon ? 

A. Because of his famous speech about John Bull 
having to export 160 million golden sovereigns every year 
to pay for the excess of imports over exports. 


IS THE BALANCE OF TRADE AGAINST US? 


Q. But many people think that this isso. Can you 
explain why they are wrong ? 

A. Nothing is more easy. All golden sovereigns 

“exported or.imported appear in the returns of exports and 
imports, and one month this year, when the excess of 
imports over exports amounted to thirteen millions, instead 
of exporting golden sovereigns to pay for them, according 
to Mr. Seddon, we actually imported £8,000,000 in gold. 

Q. But if we sell less to the foreigner than he sells to 
us, does it not prove he is growing rich and we are 
growing poor? . 

A. Not at all. Our exports are what we pay for our 
imports. If we can buy £1,000 worth of foreign goods, 
and pay for them with 4600 worth of British goods, the 
balance is £400 in our favour, and not against us. 
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Q. Do you mean to say that we pay for 522 millions of 
imports by 347 millions of exports ? 

A. If we do not, will you in turn explain how we do 
pay forthem? ‘To judge from your question, you would 
be better pleased if we had to pay twice the price we now 
pay for everything we buy from abroad. 

Q. I wish you would explain it more clearly ? 

A. With pleasure. An English merchant sends to 
Germany, in an English ship, a cargo of British goods 
worth £1,000, when it is put on board ship in London 
docks. When the ship arrives at Hamburg he sells this 
cargo for £1,200. The £200 represents freight and 
profit. With this £1,200 he buys German goods and 
comes back to London, where he sells them for £1,400, 
to cover freight and profit. In the returns this trans- 
action is entered as: Exports, £1,000 ; imports, £1,400. 
The £400 excess of imports over exports represents 
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British profit, earned by freight and knowledge of the 
market, and is therefore in our favour. 

Q. Is the payment for freight and profit the only cause 
for the excess of imports ? 

A. No. Another reason why we import more than we 
export is because the interest on British capital invested 
abroad is sent to us in foreign goods. If the Protection- 
ists are right, the nation would grow richer if all our 
foreign debtors ceased to pay interest on their loans, for 
the default of the foreign borrower would at once reduce 
our imports, and so help to reduce what they call “the 
balance against us.” 

Q. Are there any other sources that explain the 
excess ? 

A. Yes. Take, for instance, the savings which 
English, Scotch, and Irishmen in America and else- 
where send home to their relations ; take, as another 
instance, the profit made on mines which Englishmen 
have discovered, or on patent inventions, or royalties on 
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books. All:these are sent to England in the shape’ of 
imports. The Protectionist who groans over the excess 
of imports as a ruinous balance against us would be 
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happy if all our foreign debtors stopped payment, if no | 


freight was paid to British shipowners, if no profit was 
made on foreign sales, if no dividends were paid on 
English business investments abroad, if all remittances 
of English earnings over sea were stopped, and English 
inventors and authors never received a penny from 
abroad, There would then be no “balance against us,” 
but John Bull would go bankrupt. 

Q. What you say seems almost too good to be true. 
Are you quite sure you are right ? 

A. Absolutely certain, and I can prove it. Take a 
simple illustration. An English merchant sends a steamer 
laden with £100,000 of British goods to New York. On 
its way out the steamer is wrecked and the cargo is lost. 
If it is not insured, the only entry in our imports and 
exports return is—Exports, £100,000 ; imports, nil. But 
suppose that he has insured the cargo and the freight for 
4125,000 in a New York insurance company. Then the 
Americans will pay him £125,000 in gold or in goods. 
This will make the entry read—Exports, £100,000 ; 
imports, £125,000. The Protectionist believes that this 






grow richer if British goods sent abroad all went to the 
bottom of the sea uninsured, or if no more dividends or 
interest were paid on British investments, This phrase, 
the adverse balance of trade, shown by the excess of 
imports over exports, is an admirably useful gauge of the 
folly and ignorance of those who use it. 

Q. Do other nations show the same excess of imports 
over exports ? 

A. The rich countries do, the poor countries do not. 
According to a publication just issued from the Imperia! 
Statistical Office at Berlin it appears that since 1886 Ger- 
many has always imported more than she has exported ; 
Great Britain, Belgium, Denmark, France, Italy, th« 
Netherlands and Sweden since 1883 ; Switzerland since 
1885 ; Japan. since 1894. On the other hand, Austria- 
Hungary has shown a balance of exports with the excep- 
tion of the yéar 1898, Russia with the exception of 1899, 
Roumania in 1900 and ‘1901, and Servia consistently 
since 1888. Even a Protectionist can see from this that 
those countries which, according to their theory, ought to 
be ‘the richest in Europe are, as a matter of fact, among 
the poorest. 


ARE WE GROWING POORER? 


Q. Has the inquiry proved that we are rapidly going 
to ruin under Free Trade? 
A. Quite the reverse :— 


‘* The latest returns of the foreign trade show that trade is stil! 
at record figures ; railway traffics have increased ; wages are 
at a-high level, with very little want of employment for skilled 
labour ; and pauperism has declined 9 per cent. in fifteen years, 
while the population has increased by 18 per cent. The deposits 
in the savings banks have increased in fifteen years from 101 mil- 
lions to 187 millions, while the savings of the richer classes, to 
judge from the figures of the great clearing banks, increased by a 
considerably larger figure. British shipping not only still largely 
exceeds all other shipping, but has during the last two years sub- 
stantially gained on its competitors. The capital wealth of the 








would convert a balance in our favour of £100,000 into 

















abalance against us of £25,000. But the British 
merchant would know that a loss of £100,000 had been 
wiped off and a profit of £25,000 made, 

Q. It seems clear enough certainly, but how can any 
one go on thinking the opposite ? 

A. Because they don’t think. They repeat palpable 
absurdities until they seem self-evident truths. But 
henceforth, whenever you hear anyone groaning over the 
balance against us shown by the excess of imports over 
exports, ask him whether he really thinks we should all 
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country per head: of the population has risen as follows: From 
4143 in 1843 to £200 in 1865, £260 in 1875, £270 in 1885, 
4288 in. 1891, and £366 in 1900! ‘The national income has in 
the same manner. more than kept pace with the growth of popu- 
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lation, and must stand at over £40 per head, while the aggregate 


both of capital and income considerabiy exceeds that of any of 


Great Britain’s competitors. The fact of the steady rise in the 
produce of a penny of the income tax ull it now stands at over 
24 millions sterling is absolutely conclusive evidence of our pros- 
perity.” Edinburgh Review. 

Q. But have the Americans and Germans not invaded 
our markets ? 

A. The last published report of the Board of Trade, 
which is presided over by Mr. Gerald Balfour, declares 
that “as regards the imports from the United States and 
Germany, the only countries from which we have any- 
thing to fear, the ‘increases have been comparatively 
small in amount, and ¢here has been nothing which can 
in any way be described as an tnroad upon our home 
market,” 

Q. But have our exports fallen off very badly ? 

A. Here are the figures compiled by the Board of 
Trade of the annual exports per head of the population 
of four great nations for quinquennial periods from 1875 


to 1899 :— 


Kingdom. France. | Germany. —— 
Averageofperiod—| £ s. d. £ s. d i gt he) £ ag 
1875-79 oe @ @|. 3° Ps 3 3 OO} 216 3 
1880-84 6 49. 25) 3/83 FS SiS fs 5 a0 

1885 -89 16.3 $13 9 313 5 @| 2 23 10 
1899-94 624 \ 3M 213: 3 Oa] Sto 0 
1895-99 519 5 314 8.3 7 2,218 4 


Q. What are the figures about the imports ? ; 

A. The imports of the United Kingdom per head are 
more than double those of any of the other countries 
named, and nearly five times the imports per head 
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To THE FARMER. 

In my Birmingham leaflet No. 3, 
on ‘‘ Trade and the Empire,” and 
‘*What a Small Tax on Wheat will 
do for Us,” you will find that I say : 

‘*By encouraging British farming 
it will bring back to cultivation acres 
of derelict land.” 


To tHe WorkinG Man. 

In my Birmingham leaflet No. 3, 
on “ Trade and the Empire,” and 
‘* What a Small Tax on Wheat will 
do for Us,” you will find that I say : 

“The duty will encourage the 
production of wheat at home and in 
the Colonies. It will, therefore, 
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And how 


increase the amount of wheat io the 
world, and an-increase of supply must 
| mean a falling of price.” 
{But if the increase of supply means a falling of price, what is the ase to 
the farmer of encouraging him to grow more wheat.] 


of the United States. And none of the countries-named 
are gaining on the United Kingdom in this respect. Here 
are the figures :— 


' 





Kinin France. Germany. ee 
~ — = ~ —— 
Average of period £ . dW) s ad| fs dais. a 

1875-79 910 414 6 734 6 3149 2g 
1880-84 o3 416-1 4/3 8 3/215 7 
1885-89 814 2}4 © 10) 3 9 5/2 811 
1890-94 Oo7 Fie FS Og B 2Ta 2 
1895-99 917 21/4 4 9)4 61of1ig tt 


Q. But are not many branches of our export trade 
declining ? 

A. Yes ; but the total exports show no falling off. We 
had more orders than we could fill. Our hands were full 
building a gigantic navy, and sending 400,000 soldiers to 
South Africa. After all no one, not even John Bull, can 
do everything at once. 


THE EFFECT OF TARIFFS ON TRADE. 
Q. But is not British trade heavily hit by hostile 
taritts ? 


A. Sometimes; but it is a curious fact that British 
trade has increased 18 per cent. in the last few years in 
Protectionist Europe, and only 2 per cent. in the neutral 
markets of Central and Southern America. 

Q. But are Germany and America not gaining on us? 

A. Yes. But it is in the neutral market of Japan and 
Mexico, China and the Argentine that they are beating 
us, and in none of these are they helped by tariffs. We 
have a fair field and no favour, and yet they are forging 
ahead. 

Q. Then should we not handicap them by Preferential 
tariffs with our Colonies ? 

A. The worst of that suggestion is that in Canada, 
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A. For some working men it might, but not for the 
whole mass. Protection means charging a duty upon 
whatever comes into the country. To make us pay more 
for what we buy makes us buy less, not buy more, and the 
less we buy the less work there is for the working man. 

Q. What would the adoption of Protection by Britain 
mean ? . 

A. An advertisement to all the world that Great Britain 
could no longer hold her own against her competitors in 
her own market, and therefore that she had lost the com- 
mand of the markets of the world. 

Q. Are not wages higher in Protectionist countries than 
in Free Trade England? 

A. They are higher in some, lower in others. Wages 
are higher in Protectionist America and lower in Protec- 
tionist Europe. Sir John Brunner, for instance, points 
out that in the alkali trade the protected German work- 
man has to work fifty-two weeks of twelve hours a day to 
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the one Colony that has given us a preference, the result 
has been that whereas English imports have increased 
ro per.cent. in the last four years, German imports, upon 
which a special tax has been levied, have increased 23 
per cent., French 67, the United States 72, and Belgium 
245... 
Q. What, then, is the secret of our rivals’ success ? 

A. More brains, better education, more schools, greater 
push.- John Bull has gone to sleep. He must wake up 
‘and improve his system of education. If we spent less on 
guns and more’on schools, we should soon regain our lost 
lead, y 

WOULD PROTECTION HELP? 


Q. If. we are losing trade at all, would not Protec- 
tion bring it back ?, 

A. Protection would help us faster down the hill (1) by 
increasing the cost of food and of raw materials, and so 
rendering it more difficult for us to compete in the neutral 
market ; (2) by exciting against us the hatred of our 
neighbours it would compel us to divert more of means 
and energy to preparations for war. 

Q. Would Protection excite against us the hatred of 
other nations? 

A: Lord Rosebery long ago pointed out that the rest of 
the world had acquiesced in our annexation of all the 
best lands in the other continents because we allowed 
them all to trade in our possessions as freely as ourselves. 
But it would be very different if we put up a protective 
tariff against them. On this subject a recent German 
Writer, quoted in the Sfecfator, says :— 

If. England ‘turns Protéctionist, Continental Europe will have 
to unite in order to avoid being economically brutalised, and 
the result will probably be war. The peace-keeping aciion of 
Free Trade has never been so forcibly illustrated. The British 
Empire provokes envy as it is, though everybody profits by it. 
But the mind can hardly grasp the furious hatred and settled 
rancour it would excite if a serious attempt were made to confine 
its benefits to Anglo-Saxondom. 


Q. But would not Protection make work for the working 
man? 





get 78 per cent. of the wages an Englishman earns in 
fifty-one weeks of eight hours a day. 

Q. Would not Protection develop home production ? 

A. It would artificially foster the growth of the pro- 
tected industry, but no amount of Protection would 
enable us to produce most of the articles we import from 
abroad. Mr. Chamberlain himself could not by any con- 
ceivable tariff develop wine, petroleum, or india-rubber 
production in England. At present we can produce most 
things more cheaply than any other nation, and we do 
not need Protection. 
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*'Q, What ought we to do to keep our Jead in the world’s 
markets ? e 

“A. More work and less play, more temperance and 
less drink, more education and less gambling, more readi- 
ness to oblige our customers and less pig-headed conser- 
vatism in trade matters. 


RETALIATION, 


Q. What is Retaliation ? 

A. Hush! We must not call it Retaliation, Accord- 
ing to Mr. Balfour it is Negotiation, and according to 

Lord Lansdowne Negotiation with a Revolver in your 
hand to enforce your arguments. 

Q. But in plain words what is the meaning of Retalia- 
tion? 

A. In plain English it means that if a foreign Govern- 
ment compels its subjects to pay a fine called a tax upon 
the goods which they buy from us, we should retaliate by 
compelling our people also to pay a fine if they buy goods 
from the subjects of that State. Retaliation, in nine 
cases out of ten, said Sir Edward Grey, is like a 
weapon with a leaden point and a sharp handle, It 
doés not hurt those against whom it is directed, but it does 
hurt the persons who use it. 

Q. Then Retaliation means that we punish ourselves 
to hurt other people ? 

A. Precisely. Because we are not allowed to sell 
cheaply to the foreigner, we say that we shall be taking it 
lying down unless we prevent him selling cheaply to us. 

Q. Why does anyone outside a lunatic asylum advocate 
such a thing? 

A. Because they delude themselves by comparing 
Retaliation with war, and pretend that by increasing our 
own tariffs they can compel other nations to lower theirs. 

Q. Have we tried this ? 

A. Over and over again in the old superstitious Pro- 
tectionist days, and found it a miserable failure. 

Q. What happened ? 

A. Retaliation begot Retaliation. Tariffs went up and 
up, and the more we retaliated the higher they grew. 

Q. Is there any recent instance of this? 

A. Yes. The notorious case of Canada. As soon as 
Germany retaliated upon Canada for favouring British 
goods over German by making Canadian goods pay a 
higher tariff, the Canadians clapped on a heavier tax on 
German goods, and there is every likelihood that 
Germany will still further increase her duties on Canadian 

goods. 

Q. What is the true policy to pursue? 

A. Sir Robert Peel defined it long ago :—“‘ We must 
fight hostile. tariffs by free imports.” That is what we 
have done for the last fifty years with the best results. 

Q. What was Sir Robert Peel’s opinion on Retaliation? 

A. He had tried it for many years and found it a 

totten reed in his hands. On July 6th, 1849, he said :— 
“IT maintain that the best way to compete with hostile 
stariffs is to encourage free imports.... I say you will 
more successfully combat the disadvantages under which 
you labour from hostile tariffs by buying that of which 
you stand in need in the cheapest market. . Unques- 
tionable as would be the benefit derived from their 
reduction, still if that benefit cannot be obtained, I con- 
tend that by the attempt at retaliation you would 
aggravate your own loss,” 

Q. What is the relation between Retaliation and a 
Preferential policy ? 

A. They are follies which are inconsistent with each 
other. The policy of Retaliation, if it is to be applied at 
all, will be hindered, not helped, by a policy of preferences. 
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Q. How do you make that out ? 

A. Because if we arrange a Preferential policy for the 
Empire we shall of necessity deprive ourselves of our 
liberty of action. We shall be bound by treaty with our 
Colonies to grant them preferences for their goods, and 
we shall find it impossible to deal with a free hand in 
retaliating upon those foreign nations that put the heaviest 
taxes on our goods. For the nations that tax our goods 
highest are not those which compete with our Colonies. 
It is those nations which tax our goods least that we 
should have to punish most if we adopt a Preferentiml 
policy. Trade with Russia, Sweden, and Norway and 
Denmark—the countries that would be most severely hit 
by Colonial reciprocity—is the most progressive part of 
our European trade. 

Q. Well, admitting that we cannot tax food and raw 
materials, could we not tax manufactured goods? 

A. That is what the Daily Mail and others want to 
fall back upon, but Mr. Chamberlain sticks to his pre- 
ferential tax on food. But what manufactured goods do 
we import ? ~Very few that we can produce as well or as 
cheaply at home. Most of the so-called manufactured 
articles are half raw materials, and are worked up by our 
workmen for sale as manufactured goods. Pape pulp, nay, 
paper itself, is a manufactured article, but it is the raw 
material of newspapers and of books. On the other hand, 
corn and coal are both raw materials, and yet each inits 
way is-a manufactured article requiring labour for its 
production. 

Q. What does Mr. Chamberlain propose to do? 

A. Mr. Chamberlain keeps his proposals up his sleeve. 
But in the Daily Telegraph his friends tell us that he 
will put a Io per cent. ad valorem tax on all foreign 
manufactured goods entering this country, and clap 3s. 
a quarter on foreign wheat and 4s. a cwt, on foreign 
meat. By this means he would raise the price of meat 
7d. a pound and bread id. a quartern, and add 
415,000,000 to the taxation of the country. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT THE GERMAN MENACE. 
Q. What excuse is made for raising the question of 
Retaliation now ? 
A, What is called the menace by Germany, that she 
might deny us her lower tariff if the Colonies gave us a 
preference like Canada. 
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Q. Did Mr. Chamberlain always regard the action of 
Germany as so menacing? 

A. So far from doing so, he presented to Parliament a 
summary of the deliberations of the Colonial Premiers at 
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The German Bogey. 

Joun Butt (taking it lying down): “‘ All-right, Joe, I see you. It’s no 

use trying to frighten me with that trick.” 

[I have risen for the purpose of pointing out that this notion that we 
must make some fundamental change in our fiscal system to have the power 
of dealing with a situation like this is, if I may so call it, a bogey, conjured 
absolutely out of nothing, which has been magnified at any rate into 
constursd and monstrous proportions in order to curdle the blood and 
muddle the brains of ignorant and nervous people.”—Mr. AsquiTH, in the 
House of Commons, July 23rd, 1903.] 


the Coronation, in which “ the possibility of discrimina- 
tion against foreign markets was not regarded as serious, 
and, as the exports of foreign countries to’the Colonies are 
mainly manufactured articles, it was recognised, if such 
discrimination did take place, the Colonies had an 
effective remedy in their own hands.” 

Q. When did the Government first hear of Germany’s 
intention to resent Canada’s action ? 

A. As far back as May, 1900, when Baron Richtofen 
said that “if Canada insisted upon giving a preference to 
Great Britain, there were only two courses open—either 
to apply the autonomous tariff to those British Colonies 


which differentiated against Germany, or to utilise the. 


power of applying the autonomous tariff against the 
whole of the British dominions throughout the world.” 

Q. Did they resent it, or did they take it lying down? 

A. They not only took it lying down, but they fawned 
upon the Germans. Mr. Chamberlain proclaimed a 
non-existent German alliance, and the Government went 
out of their way to help the Germans in Samoa, in the 
Yangtse Valley, in Venezuela, and the Euphrates Valley 
Railway. It was not until it was found necessary to 
invent some kind of a pretext to cover Mr. Chamberlain’s 
change of front that three years later they suddenly 
discovered that Germany was menacing them, and that 
they could not take it lying down. 

Q. Has the principle formulated by Germany ever been 
recognised by the Government ? 

A. Yes. Even at the very time when they were 
beginning to raise an outcry against Germany they were 
concluding a treaty with Persia in which they recognised 
the justice of the German contention. In Article 2 of the 
Anglo-Persian Convention, May 27th, 1903, they signed 
the following declaration :— 

It is formally stipulated that British subjects and British 


imports into Persia, as’ well as Persian subjects and Persian 
imports into the British Empire, shall continue to enjoy under 
all conditions most-favoured-nation treatment. It is understood 
that a British colony having a special Customs tariff, and which 
may cease to grant most-favoured-nation treatment to Persian 
imports, will no longer have the right to claim the same treat- 
ment for its own imports into Persia. 


ITS EFFECT ON THE UNITED STATES. 

Q. What country will a preference on corn hit the 
most ? 

A. The United States. We tried to hit them once 
before in 1825, and they replied by passing “a law 
imposing alien duties in their ports upon all British ships 
which might trade between those ports and our Colonies, 
to be levied until the productions of the United States 
should be admitted into our Colonies upon the same 
terms and duties as the like productions of any other 
country ; meaning thereby the like productions not of 
any other foreign country but of our own country or of 
our own provinces in North America.”—M/r. Huskisson, 
March 2ist, 1825, 

Q. Would the United States “take it lying down” if 
we tried it on now? 

A. They would not. They could bring us to heel at 
once by imposing an export duty on cotton, or—which 
would be the most obvious method—by refusing to allow 
Canada to export its wheat through American ports 
when most Canadian ports are frozen up. As the United 
States have us at their mercy, it would be wiser for us 
who live in glass houses not to throw stones, 

Q. What would be the effect of giving a preference to 
Canada over the United States ? 

A. Mr. Carnegie, who is a citizen of the United States 
and a resident in the United Kingdom, speaking at Ding- 
wall last month, solemnly warned this country against 
any system of discriminating tariffs as between the United 
States and Canada. It was like a mother giving prefer- 
ence to one child more than another, and it certainly 
would not tend to the union of the two great English- 
speaking nations, Britain and America, without which 
Britain could not share with the States the position of a 
dominant world-power. On the decision of the question 
would depend Britain’s future as an Empire. 

Q. Have the United States taken any notice of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s threats ? 


























Fugend.| 
That Dreadful Joe! 


A. The Americans are pricking up their ears at the 
proposal to tax their corn to favour the Canadians. Mr. 
Carnegie, in a letter to the 72mes, July 25th, says :— 

“The full voice of the Republic upon a British pre- 
ferential tariff in favour of Canada cannot be heard until 
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Our Birmingham Method. 






As the result of pushful enterprise our artist has succeeded in sketching 
ameeting of the Tariff Committee of the Birmingham Liberal Unionist 
Association. All its members were said to have been present. 





such is enacted, although your correspondent has not 
failed to keep you advised of the New York Sun’s 
ominous statement that, if the Republic were thus made 
hostile to Britain, the grain of Canada would never reach 
her ports for shipment. He also apprises you of ‘ dis- 
satisfaction in the North-West,’ the agricultural region. 
These are only straws. The attitude of the nation will 
naturally be a waiting one, conscious of her power to 
protect her interests and compel the restoration of equal 
treatment as she did before. It is the easiest matter 
possible ; a word from the President cancels the privilege 
now generously extended to Canada of reaching open 
American ports through American territory, with all her 
foreign business, exports and imports, free of duty, for 
five months in the year when her own ports are icebound. 
She uses this privilege all the year. President Roosevelt 
is the last man I could think of who would hesitate one 
moment to say that word; but even he and all his 
Cabinet would be powerless to resist the imperious 
demand that at least we should not furnish the weapon 
that enabled another Power to wound us. Canada 
shipped through American ports in 1902 28,546,000 
bushels. I can find no statement giving number of 
bushels through Canadian ports ; but as the total value of 
Canadian food stuffs exported to Britain in 1902 was 
only £22,471,000, it seems that a large portion of her 
entire shipments must reach Britain over American 
territory and through American ports. The withdrawal 
of the privilege given Canada would probably be sufficient 
to satisfy Britain that the American people were in 
earnest.” 


7 THE COLONIES AND MR. CHAMBERLAIN. 
. 


Q. Have the Colonies shown any enthusiasm for Mr. 
Chamberlain’s scheme ? 

A. They remain singularly apathetic. Canada coquets 
with the United States: Australia shows no sign of re- 
ducing her tariff : even New Zealand will not promise to 
open the door to British manufactures: any wider than it 
is open at present. The Colonial Free Traders are angry 
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at Mr. Chamberlain’s betrayal of the cause, and the Protec- 
tionists only offer to increase their duties on foreign goods 
—an offer which the Ldinburgh Review, which is in close 
relations with the Treasury, declares to be “ inadequate 
and insufficient.” 

Q. Why are the Colonies so apathetic ? 

A. Because they realise the truth of what the Duke of 
Devonshire said when he addressed the Empire League 
last month. He said :— 

Whatever may be the immediate advantages which will be 
secured to any Colony, I do not think it can be doubted that 
the Colonies will be called upon to surrender some of that 
independence and perfect freedom of action in their fiscal, 
commercial, and industrial legislation to which hitherto they 
have appeared to attach in their own interest so great an 
importance, 


Q. Are there not many Liberals who believe in Pro- 
tection ? 

A. Not a single Liberal Member favours Mr. Chamber- 
Jain, and when Mr. Chamberlain’s friends rallied all the 
pseudo-Liberals they could muster they only got a baker’s 
dozen, headed by the Duke of Sutherland. The rest 
were nonentities, or men who were never known to be 
Liberals till they proclaimed their apostasy. , 

Q. What would Mr. Bright have thought of this ? 

A. In 1885, speaking of the Free Trade cry, Mr. Bright 
said: “An American asked me if I thought we should 
return to a pledge of Protection. I said, ‘Perhaps so, but 
not till you return to slavery.’” 

Q. Did not Sir Robert Peel introduce Free Trade 
because he believed that other nations would follow suit ? 

A. Nothing of the kind. He expressly declared that 
although he expected they would, he would establish Free 
Trade even if he knew they would not. He said :— 

At the same time, I am bound to say that it is for the interest 
of this country to buy cheap, whether other countries will buy 
cheap from us or no... . I regret that in other enlightened 
countries there is not as yet evinced a disposition to follow the 
example which we are now setting ; but, if we find that our 
example is not followed, and that, instead of reducing the duties 
on our manufactures, they resort to the impolicy of increasing 
them, still this ought not, in my opinion, to operate as a dis- 
coutagement to us to act on the principles which we believe to 
be sound, those principles which will not only be immediately 
profitable to us, but will confer reciprocal benefit both on 
ourselves and on all those who are wise enough to follow it, 


Q. How are the papers on the question ? 

A. Mr. Chamberlain has the 77mes, the Daily Tele- 
graph, and the Daily Express. Against Mr. Chamberlain 
are the S/andard, the Daily Mail, and the Birmingham 
Post. The Morning Post ison the fence. All the Liberal 
papers are solid against Mr. Chamberlain. 

Q. What associations will supply literature on the 
subject. 

A. The Free Trade Union; Secretary, Mr. L. T. 
Hobhouse, 8, Victoria Street, Westminster. 

The Unionist Free Food Association; 15, Victoria 
Street, Westminster. 

The Liberal Federation ; Parliament Street. 

The Central Liberal Unionist Association: A and B 
Series—for and against Mr. Chamberlain; Secretary, 
T. Boraston, 6, Great George Street, Westminster. 

The Tariff Committee ; Secretary, Mr. T. A, Vince, 
39, Edmund Street, Birmingham. 

The Cobden Club ; Secretary, Harold Cox. 
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The Novels of Lord Lytton. Illus. Francis Gribble. 
Alexandre Dumas. With Portrait. F. Grierson. 


Critical Review.—Witiiams anp Norcare. 1s. 6d. July-ts5. 
The Title ‘‘ Catholic” and the Roman Church. M, A. R. Tuker. 
Recent Theological Controversy in the Norwegian Church. Rev. J. 
Beveridge. 
Mallock’s “ Religion as a Credible Doctrine.” Rev. H. Hayman. 
Lidgett’s ‘‘ The Fatherhood of God.” Rev. H. R. Mackintosh. 


Dublin Review.—Burns anp Oates. 6s. July. 
Subscription to the Thirty-Nine Articles. . Rev. J. Chapman, - 3 
Modern Spiritualism; Its History and Physical Phenomena. Rev. T. 

Croskell. 
The Philosophy of Church History. Rev. W. H. Kent. 
Subjectivism and Solipsism. G. Cator. 
The Agnosticism of Faith. Rev. F. Aveling. 
Fr. de Hummelauer and the Hexateuch. Rev. J. A. Hewlett. 
The Taoist Religion. Prof. E. H. Parker. * 


East and West.—21, PATERNoSTER SQUARE. ‘i rupee. July. 


Ireland, Industrial and Agricultural. K.C.S.I. 

The Hindu Ideal of Poverty. Govardhanram M. Trepathi. 

India’s Imperial Position in Asia. J. M. Maclean. 

Private Enterprist in India. Col. T. F. Dowden. 

On the Fringe of the Empire. Miss Dorothy Harding. 

Proposed Amendment of the Law of Restitution of Conjugal Rights. 
Rustam Barjoye. 

A Plea for the Peasant. Jiwanram Mehtaji. 

A Few Events and Their Dates in the Early History of the Parsees. Shams- 
ul-Ulma Jivanji Jamshedji Modi. 

India’s Most Urgent Need. W. Martin Wood. 


East and the West.—19, yueaeee Street, WESTMINSTER. 1s. 
July 1§. 

The Function of the Layman in Foreign. Missionary. Work. A. C. 
Madan. 

The Attitude of Educated Hindus towards Christianity. Rev. T. E. 
Slater. 

The Missionary Attitude towards Negro Labour in Africa. Sir Harry 
Johnston. , 

The Native Labour Problem in South Africa. G. F. Bird. 

The Final Struggle of the World-Wide War. Rev. R. M. Benson. 

The Place of Ali in Eastern Religious Thought. Canon Sell. 

The Chinese Character and Missionary Methods. Rev. R. Allen. 

Some Ancient Objections to Foreign Missions. Editor. 


Economic Review.—Rivincrons. ‘’3s. July. 
The Feeble-Minded. Miss Mary Dendy. 
Austialia’s Opportunity. R. E. Macnaghten. 
State Experiments in Australia and New Zealand. S.“Ball. 
Methods of Charity. Rev. C. Baumgarten. 
The Proposed New Fiscal Policy. Rev. S. R. Phelps. 


Edinburgh Review.—Lonemans.” 6s.’ July. 
London and Its People in the Eighteenth Century 
Crabbe. 
Recent Theories of Devolopment in Theology. 
France under Thiers, 1871-1873. 
The New Astronomy. 
The Siege of Quebec. 
The Plays of Gerhart Hauptmann. 
English Deer Parks. 
The Social Revolution in Ireland. 
Mademoiselle de Lespinasse. 
Back to Protection. 


Empire Review.—Macmitian..:1s. August. 
The Influence of Her Children on the Mother Country. C. A. M. | Fennell, 
Mr. Seddon and Mr. Chamberlain. By Hilda Keane. ‘ 
The Visit of M. Loubet and its Results. Charles Lyon 
Among the Lepers in Northern Nigeria. With Map. T. J. Tonkin. 
The Hair Seals on the North Atlantic. Judge Prowse. 
A Hindoo Educational Brotherhood. Cornelia Sorabji. 
Official Report of the Allied Colonial Universities Conference. 


Engineering Times.—P. S. Kixc. 6d. July 15. 
The Principles of Steam Engines. J. H. Dales. . 
Power-Gas and Its Recent Development in Great Brieuin. Illus. 
The Engineering Conference. 
Some Novelties at the Royal Agricultural Show. Illus. 
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English Historical Review.—Loncmans. 5s. July. 

Seifdom in the Bordelais. Miss E. C. Lodge. 
Gian Matteo Giberti. Contd. Miss M. A. Tucker. 
The Neapolitan Stuarts. A. Francis Steuart. 
Some English Crusaders of Richard I. J. Horace Round. Jj 
Constitutions and Capitular Decrees of the Province of St. Anthony (Venice', 

1290-1296. A. G. Little. : y 
Irish Exchequer Memoranda of the Reign of Edward I. Miss May 


Bateson. : 
Elizabethan Gleanings ; Supremacy and Uniformity. Prof. Maitland. 


English Iliustrated Magazine.—Hurcuinson. 6d. August. 
Paris: Where Painters are made. Illus. E. C. Pemberton. 
Water-Skimmers and Skaters, Illus. J. J. Ward. 

Over the Irish Channel. Illus. J. M. Bacon. 

The Seryiin Character. Illus. H. Vivian. 

William Watson. Illus. H. Buxton Forman. 

F, Anstey. Illus, E. V. Lucas. 

W. E. Henley. Illus. G. K. Chesterton. 

The Machinery of a Great Motor-car Race. Illus. 5S, Black. 


Englishwoman’s Review.—Witurams Anp Norcare. 1s. July. 
A Peep into the Past. . Miss Boucherett. 
Legal Restrictions on Women’s Work in Denmark and Norway. - Baroness 
Alexandra Gripenberg. 
The Industrial Farm Colony, Duxhurst. M. A. Lupton. 


Everybody’s iuueine * “pum New York. tocts. 
uly, 


Flying Down a Fifty-Mile Flume. Illus. _B. Millard. 

Can I Afford an Automobile? Illus, A. N. Jervis. 

The Love Affairs of John Wesley. Illus. Rev. Louis A. Banks. 
The Kindergarten of the Streets. Illus, Edith Davids. 
Autobiography of the Lawyer. Illus. 


Expositor.—Hopper anv Sroucuton. 6d. August. 
The Atonement and the Modern Mind. Prof. J. Denney. 
The Life of Christ according to St. Mark. Prof. W. H. Bennett. 
The Teaching of Christ in the Gospel of St. Luke. Prof. H. B. Swete. 
Did Alexandria influence the Nautical Language of St. Luke? E. J. 


Goodspeed. : 
The Value-Judgments of Religion. Prof. A. E. Garvie. 
Expository Times.—Simexin, MarsHatt. 6d. August. 


Robert Campbell obey. Rev. W. a 
The Religious Value of Faith. Rev. J. M. Hodgson. 
The Sacraments of the New Testament. Rev. R. Rainy. 


Feilden’s Magazine.—104, Hic Hotsorn. ts. July rs. 
Blast-Furnace By-Products and Their Possible Recovery. Illus. H. 


Allen. 
Coal-Cutting by Machinery. Illus. J. W. Chubb. 
The “ Houille Blanche” Congress in France. Illus. Contd. M. F. 


Loppé. 
‘The Construction of Docks. Ilus. Contd. A. MacLachlan. 


Fortnightly Review.—Cuarman anv Hatt. as. 6d. August. 

Cobdenism and the Colonies. Calchas. j 

The Proposed Reversal of England’s Commercial Policy. Prof. Lujo 
Brentano. Y 

Free Trade and Home Rule. Edward Dicey. 

William Ernest Henley. Vernon Blackburn. 

The Coming Ireland. Justin McCarthy. 

Leo XIII. Wilfrid Ward. 


Japan’s Position in the Far East. Alfred Stead. 
A Century of ‘‘ Newdigates.” Ogier Rysden, 
The Colonial Policy of France. p ante Chaiiley-Bert. 
The Native Question and Irrigation in South Africa. Rev. C. Usher 
Wilson. 
Pierre de Coubertin. Mary Girard. 
Cancer. J. Holt Schooling. 
Mankind in the Making. Contd. H. G. Wells. 
The Punishment of Children. Li .wellyn W. Williams. 
Forum.—Gay anv Birp. socts. July. 
American Politics. H. L. West. 
Foreign Affairs. A. Maurice Low. 
Literature; Recent sonny H. W. Hortwill. 
The Dramatic Season. H. Tyrrell. 
Recent Excavat'ons in the Roman Forum. of’ C. Egbert, Jun. 
The Society of Educational Research. J. M. Rice. 
How shall the College Curriculum be reconstructed? G. T. Ladd. 
Kishineff. R. Gottheil. 
Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly.—r41, Firru Avenue, New York. 
ascts. July. 

The Unknown Caura in Venezuela. Illus. W. Thorp. 
The W 4d Beast Traffic. Illus. L. Perry. ’ 

udge Parker and His Court. Illus. J. M. Oskison. 

he Ocean Tramp. Illus. B. Brandenburg. 


Genealogical Magazine.—Ettiot Stock. 1s, August. 


The Mantling, or Lambrequin. Concl. A. C, Fox-Davies. 
The Right to bear Arms in Germany. Concl. O. W. V. de P. Brunstorff. 
An Old Scottish Manuscript. Contd. C.S. Romanes. 





OF REVIEWS. 


Geographical Journal.—Epw. Sranrorp. 2s. July rs. 


Address to the Royal Geographical Society, 1903. Sir Clements R. 


Markham. 

The First Year's Work of the National Antarctic Expedition.. Map. Sir 
Clements R. Markham. 

National Antarctic Expedition ; Report of the Commander. 


The Second Norwegian Polar Expedition in the Fram, 1898-1502. Illus. 


Capt. O. Sverdrup. 
Geological Results of the Fram Explorations. Illus. P. Schei. 


_ Girl’s Own Paper.—4, Bovverte Srreer. 6d. August. 
Musical Odds and Ends. Illus. Professional Vocalist. 


Girl’s Realm.—ro, Norrotk Street, Stranv. 6d. August. 
The Trivial Fortunes of a Tadpole. Illus. D. English. 
French Girls and English. Illus. Miss M. Betham-Edwards. 
Girls Devon is Proud of. Illus. Lucy V. Mills. 


A Girl’s Hazardous Scramble on the Matterhorn. Illus. Mabel Mary 


Stock. 


Good Words.—Issister. 6d. Aug. 
The Riddler in Ireland. Seumas MacManus. 
Ruskin’s Jewels. Illus. W. G. Collingwood. 
The Recent Excavations in the Forum. Illus. Mary Stewart. 
When Love came to Michael Angelo. Illus. Clara E. Laughlin. 
The River Kennet. Illus. Miss Gertrude Bacon. 


Great Thoughts.—4, St. Brrpe Street. 6d. Aug. 
Dean Farrar. Illus. Rev. R. P. Downes. 
—— and the Masses; Interview with Rev. R. F. Horton. Illus 
aymond Blathwayt. 
Sir David Wilkie. Illus. J. H. Young. 


The Progress of the Temperance Movement ; Interview with Lady Henry 


Somerset. Illus. Raymond Blathwayt. 


Harmsworth Magazine.—Harmswortu. 3¢d. July rs. 
The Rush to Canada. Illus. L. Springfield. 
The Ladies’ Gallery. Illus. Mabel Mary Northcote. 
Tattersall’s. Illus. R. P. Buckley. 
Flowers and Fairies of the Deep. W. J. Wintle. 
Novelists and the Unconventional Wooing. Illus. H. Leach. 
Coming Men in the Commons. Illus. Henry W. Lucy. 
Penal Servitude for Life. I!lus. 


Harper's Monthly .Magazine.—«s, ALBEMARLE STREET. 15. - 


ugust. 

Yachting at Kiel. Illus. J. B. Connolly. 
Yhe Republic of Vermont. Illus. Mayo W. Hazeltine. 
The Luxury of Children. Illus. E. S. Martin, 
Photographing the Moon. Illus. G. W. Ritchey. 
Four Thackeray Sketches. Illus. W. Brooke Smith. 
Tyrant Nature. Illus. S, S. Maxwell. 
How Bismarck Retired. H. de Blowitz. 
Foreign Words in nglish Spzech. Brander Matthews. 

Hibbert Journal.—Wittiams aAnp NorGare. 2s. 6d. July. 
The Character of Jesus Christ. Rev. F. G. Peabody. 
Are Indian Missions a Failure? Rev. W. Miller. 
‘The Philosophy of Authority in Religion. Wilfrid Ward. 
Do We believe in the Reformation? Rev. W. F. Cobb. 
The Liberal Catholic Movement in England. Philip Sidney. * 
The Growing Reluctance of Able Men to take Orders. P. S. Burrell. 
Physical Law and Life. J. H. Poynting. 
Pressing Needs of the Old Testament Study. Canon T. K. Cheyne 
Zoroastrianism and Primitive Christianity. Rev. J. Moffatt. 
The Purpose of Eusebius. Walter R. Cassels. 


Homiletic Review.—44, Freer Street. 1s. July. 
The Modern Critical View of the Book of Daniel. C. M. Cobern, 
The Modern Critical Views of Daniel. Sir Robert Anderson. 
Preaching to Men. F. H. Foster. 
The Literatures of the Hebrews and Babylonians. -Prof. E. Konig. 


House.—2, Finssury Square. 6d. Aug 


Old Embroidery. Illus. 
Miss Ellen Terry’s Cottage at Tenterden. Illus. 


Humane Review.—Geoxce Bett. ts. July. 
The Nature Books of Mr. W. H. Hudson. Edw. Garnett. 
In the Potteries Sixty Years Ago. R. Heath. 
The Death Penalty. —— Bradlaugh Bonner. 
Object Lessons in Whitechapel. Canon Barnett. 
Cruelty to Animals and Theology. Mgr. J. S. Vaughan. 
Experiments with the Young Criminal. Tighe Hopkins. 
Edward Carpenter’s Writings. 

Idler.—Cxatro anp Winpus. 1s. August. 


The Liverpool-Manchester Single-Rail Motor. Illus. A. C. Johnson, 
Foulness ; ‘‘ Beats the Dutch.” Illus. Robert Barr. 


International Journal i DE as. Cd. 
uly. 

Emerson—The Philosopher of Democracy. John Dewey. 
Emerson’s Views of Society and Reform. W. M. Salter. 
Betting and Gambling. W. R. Sorley. 
The Ethical Basis of Mtaph sics. F.C. S. Schiller. 
Personal Idealism and Its Ethical Bearings. C. H. Howison, 
The L‘mitations of Ethical In a 3 N. Wilde. 
The Search for Unity of Beliet . F. Hammond. 
The Practical Man and the Philosopher. R. B. Perry. 
The Ethics of St. Paul. Rev. R. Bren. 



















| Mary 


Illus 


Henry 








International Quarter rly. .—Unwin. July. 
Prof. Herman Grimm. Elizabeth von Heyking. 

The Theory of the Comic. W. N. Guthrie. 
The Dramas of Paul Hervieu. E. Rod. 
The American People. F. H. Giddings. 
The Philosophical Meaning of Energy. W. 
The Psychic Life of Fishes. E. C. Sanford. 
The Goncourts. L. Marillier. 

The Exploration of Lake Tchad. P. Pelet. 
The Present and Future of Spain. G. de Azcarate. 
Administration of Charity in England. Mrs. H. Bosanquet. 
The Sweat-Shop and Its Remedies. E. Schwiedland. 

The Pacification of Batangas. H. A. White. 

Are American Legislatures Declining? J. B. Bishop. 


Irish Monthiy.— “hy die Gin. 6d. 
A Visit toa Penitentiary. M.C 
A Feis. 
Jewish Quarterly Review.—Macmitian. 
Is There a Jewish Literature? Rev. S. Levy. 
The Wisdom of Ben Sira. Contd. Rev. C. Taylor. 
Primitive Exegesis as a Factor in the Corruption of Texts of Scripture 
Illustrated from the Versions of Ben Sira. J. H. A. Hart. 
An Early Copy of the Samaritan-Hebrew Pentateuch. Rev. G. Margoliouth. 
The Lost Tribes, and the Influence of the Search for Them on the Return 
of the Jews to England. A.M. Hyamson. 
The Arabic Portion of the Cairo Genizah at Cambridge. Illus. Dr. H. 
Hii schfeld. 
Hapax Legomena im Alten Testament. Dr. A. S. Jahuda. 
Prof. Blair on the Bible as a Book. E. N. Adler. 


Journal of the African Society.—Macmintan. 6s. 
The Work of the African Society. Sir H. H. Johnston. 
West Africa before Europe. E. W. Blyden. 
The Great Marshes of the White Nile. Lt.-Col. E. A. Stanton. 
Letters from N. E. Rhodesia. F. H. M. 
Bantu Dialect, ‘‘ Bakwiri.” S. Rogozinski. 
Clicks in the Bantu Languages. Miss A. Werner. 
Education of Indians of Canada. Hugh Spender. 
Civil Service of Dutch East Indies. 
Notes on Kwahu. Rev. W. Perregaux. 


Journal of Hygiene.—C. J. Cray. 5s. July. 

The Graphic Method of Constructing a Life ‘Table, ilustrated by the 
Brighton Life Table, 1891-1900. Illus. A. Newsholme and T. H. C. 
Stevenson. 

A New Life Table for England and Wales. T. E. Hayward. 

The Biological Test for Blood, considered mainly from its Medico-Legal 
Aspect. G. S. Graham Smith. 

On the Cultivation of the Nitroso-Bacterium. H. 5. Fremlin. 

The Relation of Sulphur in Lighting Gas to Air Vitiation. J. S. Haldane. 

The Pathogenicity of B. coli in Relation to the Bacteriological Examination 
of Water. W. G. Savage. 


Journal of the Royal Colonial Institute. — NorruumserLanp 
VENUE. 6d. July 15. 
The Cabinet and the Empire. R. B. Haldane. 
Journal of the Royal United — Institution.—J. J. Kecrmer. 
as. July 
A System of Local Guides for Home pa al Col. W. L. Davidson. 
The Disposal of the Wounded in Naval Warfare. Dr. P. Randall. 
Campaigns against India from the West and through Atghanistan. 
General a N. Soboleff. 
Smokeless Powder and Entrenchments. Lieut.-Colonel A. Pollock. 
The Russian Cavalry ; Some Needed Reforms. 
Knowledge.—326, Hich Horsorn. 6d. August. 
The Ancestry of the Elephant. Illus. R. Lydekker. 
Wireless Telegraphy and Weather-Forecasting. A. H. Bell. 
The Dark Hemisphere of Venus. B. W. Lane. 
The Chemistry of the Stars. Illus. A, Fowler. 
aged and his Markings. Illus. W. F. Denning. 
he Struggle for Existence in Sociology. Contd. J. Collier. 
Aug. 


Ostwald 


August. 


3s. 6d. July. 


July. 


Major- 


Leisure Hour.—4, Bouverie Srreer. 6d. 
Leading London Clubs. Illus. H. Wyndham. 
Housekeeping ‘in America. Annie G. Porritt 
Kyoto ; the Ancient Capital of Japan. Illus. D. Sladen 
The True Story of Seth Bede and Dinah Morris. 

Mottram. 

To the Sulphur Mines of Sicily. Illus. James Baker. 
Fresh Fields for Photographers. Illus. F. C. Tilney. 
A £55 Shell and the Common Limpet. Illus. R. Kerr. 


Library World.—181, Queen Victoria STREET. 
The Outcry against Public Libraries. 
The Librarian of the Future. E. A. Savage. 
Appraisal versus Description of Books: American Testimony. 


Lippincott’s Monthly Magazine.—s, HEenRieTTA STREET. 1s. 
uly. 


A Roman Holiday. Maud Howe. 
London Quarterly Review.—Cuas. H. Ketty. 2s. 6d. 
The Credibility of Religion and Popular age Prof. . Orr. 
The Pauline Doctrine of Sin and Redemption rof. S. McComb. 
Glimpses of Ruskin. R. Wilkins Rees. 
Religion in London. J. Scott Lidgett. 
Bishop Westcott. Prof. J. H. Moulton. 
Agnosticism and Immortality. J. J. Tig 
Dr. ners App:eciation of Methodism. 


Illus. Contd. W. 


6d. July 15. 


July. 


ert. 
o Prof, J. G. Tasker. 
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Aug. 
Eveline C. Godley 


Longman’s Magazine,—Loncmans. 6d. 
Comte de Bouttevillz ; a Seventeenth Century Duellist. 
Australia as the Flowery Land. E. M. Nall. 
A Summer Morning. Fred Whishaw. 


McClure’s Magazine.—10, _—* STREET, STRAND. 10 cts 
u 


Mountaineering in Switzerland without Guides. Illus. A. P. Abraham 


Philadelphia, Corrupt and Contented. Illus. L. Steff-ns. 
The Story of the Snake. Illus. A. W. Rolker. 
The History of the Standard Oil Company. Contd. Illus. Miss Ida M 


Tarbe 
Macmillan’s Magazine.—Macmitcan. ts. 
Protection or Free Trade? P. F. Rowland. 
Some Aspects of Modern University Education. Sir Richard Jebb. 
The Colonies and Imperial Defence. Major A. J. A. Pollock. 
Hector Berlioz. J. Cuthbert Hadden. 


Tammany and the Puritans. 


Magazine of Art.—Casseit. 1s. August. 
Supplements :—*‘ Fording the Weather” after Constable ; 
Church ” after Yoshio Markino. 
Country Houses. Contd. Illus. ‘T. Raffles Davison. 
Decorative Figurework of Frank Brangwyn. Illus. P. G. Konody. 
Charles Keene and His Newly Found Plates (Etchings). Illus. 
Paris Salons of 1903. Illus. Prince B. Karageorgevitch. 


August. 


Marylebone 


Art Forgeries and Counterfeits. Contd. Illus. M. H. Spielmann. 
Yoshio Markino. _ Illus. 
How to Draw in Pen and Ink. Contd. Illus. Harry Furniss. 


The Gassiot Bequest to the City of London. Illus. G. Temple. 


Magazine of Commerce.—75, Coteman Sreeer. 1s. August. 
The Fiscal Question ; Symposium. 
Mercer and Mercerisation. Illus. A. Morris. 
The Changing Order. S. L. Bensusan. 
The Making of the Walking-Stick. Illus. J. R. Jackson. 
Cold Storage and Our Food Supply. Il'us. H. B. St. John. 
The Law of Principal and Agent. S. P. J. Merlin. 
Luncheon-Hour Closing and the Allan Line Plan. Illus. R. Shuddick 


The i. between Commerce and the Arts and Crafts. Illus 
/ W 


The Need for Technical Education. Illus. 

Mind,—Witiiams AND NorGATE. 4s. 

The Physiological Factors of the Attention-Process. 
McDougall. 

Hedonism yz > Idealists. 


J. S. Remington. 


July. 
Contd. Dr. W. 


Prof. B. Bosanquet. 


The Order of the Hegelian Categories in the Hegelian Argument. Mary 
Whiton Calkins. 
On Preserving Appearances. F.C. S. Schiller. 
Symbolic Reasoning. Contd. H. MacColl. 
The Problem of Conduct. Prof. J. H. Muirhead. 
Missionary Review.—44, Freer Srreer. rs.3d. July. 
Among the Vikings of Labrador. Illus. Dr. W. T. Greenfell. 
What Missionaries have done for Alaska. Rev. 5S. Jackson. 
Missionary Experiznces in the Heart of Africa. Illus. Rev. De Witt C. 
Snyder. 
Missionary Economics. Rev. C. C. Thayer. 
Monist.—Kecan Pace. socts. July 

Neter ; the Egyptian Word for God. E. A, Wallis Budg- 
The Foundations of Geometry. Concl. Dr, P. Carus. 
Cagliostro. H.R. Evans. 
Philosophy in Italy. G. Papini. 

Monthly Review.—Murray. 2s.6d. August. 
Tomline’s Estimate of Pitt. Earl of Rosebery. 
Preferential ‘Tariffs ; Friet de in Council. 
The Position of Unionist Free ‘Traders. Henry Hobhouse. 
Impe:ial Trade and Tariffs. Hugh Bell. 
Notes on the Conclave. F. W. Rolfe. , 
The Torrigiano Bronze in the Abbey. Illus. Theodore A. Cook. 
Duccio. Illus. Prof. R. en. Douglas. 
A Festa on Mount Eryx. esting Jones. 

Munsey’s Magazine.—Horace Manenats. 6d. August. 

The Equipage of the Millionaire. wy F. S. Arne 
The Spanish War Veterans. Illus. ee } Walter ‘Mitchell. 
The Maelstrom of the Betting-Ring. Sis. J. F. Marsten. 
Can the Jury System be improved ? Tudor Jenks. 
Leo. XIII. ; the Most Remarkable Old Man of the Age. Illus. D. Story 


The Great Paris-Madrid Race. Illus. 


National Review.—Epwarp Arnon. 
The Nationalist Party in France. G. Syveton. 
Mr. Chamberlain ; the New Sir Robert Peel. 
Free Traders at Bay. Ernest E. Williams. 
The Revolt against Cobdenism. H. W. Wilson. 
Kishineff—and After. Arnold White. 
The Dramatic Art. Mme. Réjane. 
American Affairs. A. Maurice Low. 
The Waste of Time at Cricket. W. J. Ford. 
The Spoliation of Denmark. Sir Rowland Blennerhassett 
Soldiering in Uganda. F. I. M. 
‘The German Elections. Norton Gibside. 
Recollections of a Diplomatist. Contd. 
Greater Britain. 


J. P. Holland. 
2s. 6d. August. 


Hon. George Peel. 


Sir Horace Rumbold. 
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New England mean. “Se peatinbesbait Boston. 25 cts. 
uly. : 


Chalcedony Park. Illus. R. I. Geare. 

The American Geography. Illus. C. Johnson. 

The National Educational Association. Illus. Prescott F. Hall. 
The Story of the Berches. Illus. Helen W. Davenport. 
Fisher’s Island. Illus. H.R. Palmer. 

New Englanders in New York. E, P. Powell. 

Phillips Exeter Academy. Illus. R. H. Bowles. 

Suggestions on the Corporation Problem. F. Rackemann. 


New Ireland Review.—Boaxs AND Oates 6d. August. 
The Election of.a Pope. L. Ginnell. 
Bacon’s Great Secret. Rev. W. A. Sutton. 
The Re-Birth of the Irish Celt. P ea Goddard. 
A Question ‘of Self- Respect. 
Professor Zimmer and Saint Puree "Rec Albert Barry. 


New Liberal Review.—Temrte CHAmBers. 1s. August. 

The Cabinet Empirics. f. H. Yoxall. 
wey § and Canada. A. Caird. 

Our Legislative Machincry. R. Farquharson. 
The Fruits of Protection in Russia. R. E, C. Long. 
Infant Feeding and Milk Supply. T. ”D. Lister. 
The Manchurian Peril, E. R. Thompson. 
Is France becoming Inartistic? J. N. Raphael. 
Herrick’s ‘‘ Julia.” H. A. Spurr. : 
A Fair-Haired Race in Ancient Egypt. Karl Blind. 
An Indo-Persian Railway. C. E. D. Blac 
Thomas Traherne ; a New Poet of Genius. T. C. Devereux. 


Nineteenth Century.—Sam»son. Low.: as. 6d. August. 

The Fiscal Policy of Germany. Otto Eltzbacher. 

Suggestions for a Commercial Treaty with Australia. Allerdale ‘Grain, er. 

Free eee and Protection from the Workman’s Point of View. M, Malt- 
n Barrie. 

The ‘Tapavlentioe of China, . Geerge Lynch. ~ 

The Ornaments Rubric according to the Courts. E. fre ickwood Wright. 

A Papal Conclave and Its Chronicler. Miss E. 

Some Facts about Mademoiselle de Lespinasse. Cantilla Jebb. 

Civilisation and Babylonia. C. F. Lehmann. 

Charles Reade’s Novels. Walter Frewen Lord. 

The Lost Art of Singing. Concl. M. A. R. Tuker. 

Benjamin Jowett—Soine Recollections. Cornelia Sorabji: 

The Bane of Borrowing. J. W. age 

Canada; the Granary of the Empire... R, Machray. 

Permanent Officials arid National Inefficiency. J. %B. Maxwell, 


North American Review.—Heinemann. as. 6d. July 
Mr. Chamberlain’s Protection Scheme. Harold Cox. 
The Servian Tragedy. [eagles Jebantzo- 
American Manufactures in the World’s Markets. 
A New View of the Revolutionary War. Dr. E. Reich. 
The Truth about Hayti. J. N. Légci. ‘ 
Jewish, Massacres and the Revolutionary Movement in Russia. _ A. Cahan, 
The Panama Question from a Colombian Standpoint. . R. Pérez. 
An American School, G. L. Kittredge. 
The Constitutional Initiative. L. F.C. __. 
Anglo-German Intervention in tah ala. . L. Penfield. 
Some Letters from Ruskin to a Young eg Adam Scott. 
The Curse of Eve. Margaret Bisland. 
A New View of the War of American Independence. Dz. Emil Reich 


Open Court.—Kecan Pavi. 6d. July. 
M. Pérés’s Proof of the Non-Existence of Napoleon. 
Babel and Bible. Concl. Illus. Dr. F. Delitzsch. . 
Monotheism. Dr. F. Delitzsch. 
Reply to Critics. Dr. F, Delitzsch. 
Egyptian Mysterizs and Modern Freemasonry. H.R. Evans. 


Paidologist.—Sr. Georce’s Hatt, CueiTrennam. 6d. July. 
Child-Study from the Medical rag of View. Dr. T. S. Clouston. 
Preparation for Child-Study. C. W. Kimmins. 

The Teaching of the Mentally Defective Child. Miss James. 
A Child’s Appreciation of N umber. R. E. Marsden. 

The Foundation of Real Education. Edw. E. Matheson. 
Adolescence. Miss Mary Louch. 


Pall Mall Magazine.—1:8, CHarinc Cross Roap. 1s. August. 
Fantin-Latour.- Illus. F. Wedmore. ’ 

Leo Tolstoy. Illus. E. Hubbard. 

The Lake of Geneva, . Illus.. W. Sharp. 

London to Gondokoro in Twenty-five Days. Illus. Countess Valda 


en. ! 
sae 7 Himself; the Letters of Bismarck to His Wife. Dr. Louis 


Parents’ Review.—26, Vicroria Street. 6d. August. 
Early Tendencies in the Child. Mrs. E. Sieveking. 
Teaching Arithmet’c. C. H. Wilkinson. 
Three 0 pd of Scott’s Genius. Mary L. Armitt. 
The Kindergarten in Education. A. H Schepel. 


Pearson’s Magazine.—C. A. Rearson. 6d. August. 
The Marvels of Fruit-Breeding. Illus. Marcus Woodward, 
The Life Stor ry of a Red Grouse. Illus. S. L. Bensusan. 


The Works of a Newspaper. Illus. F, Stopford. 
Yachting. Illus. Lieut.-Col. Newnham Davis. 
Ice on the Equator. Illus, J. E. 5, Moore. 


To Spy Out the Sea-Bed. I lus. Dr: C;: Libertacrio. 
Celebrities and Tneir Heads. Illus. Harry Furniss. 





OF REVIEWS. 


Philosophical Review.—Macmittan. 3s. July. 
The Problem of Metaphysics. Prof. F. J. E. Woodbridge. 
Problems of Science and Philosophy. Dr. J. H. Hyslop, 
The Theory of Induction. Prof. F. Thilly. 
The Expression of Emotions in Music. re Gehring. 


Physical Review.—Macmitian. socts. July. 
Ultra-Violet Rotary Dispersion. P. G. Nutting. 
The Pressure due to Radiation. E. F. Nichols and G,:F, Hull. 
Some Optical Properties of Iodine. Contd. W. W. Coblentz. 


Positivist Review.—Wm. Reeves. 3d. August. 

The Native States of India. S. H. Swinny. 
Compromise. E, B. Harrison. 
A Royal Commission on National Physique. F. S. Marvin. 
Alfred Haggard’s Manual of Positivism. F. Harrison. 

Public Works,—2z2, Brive Lane, FLEET STREET. 1s. July 25. 
The Institution of Civil Engineers. Illus, F.G. Delano. 
Public Works in Malaya, Illus. J. Grant Browning. 
Public Irrigation Works in South Africa, Illus. Sir W. Willcocks. 
The Oak Indian Engineering College, Cooper’s Hill. Illus. Col: y. W. 


The Uganda Railway. Illus. H. B. Molesworth. 

His Majesty’s Office of Works, Illus. 

American Sewerage Design, Illus. J. S. Hodgso 

—— Appliances in a Public Gaon s "Office. Illus...Ch, H. 
‘ooper 

The Tramways of Glasgow. Hlus. John Young. 

Clocks for Public Buildings. Illus. 

The Making of Dust Carts and Water Vans. Illus, 


Princeton Theological Review.—MacCatra anp Co., Puina- 
DELPHIA. 80cts. July. 
| age McCosh as Thinker and Educator. A. T. Ormond. 
“he Question of the Authorship of the Books of Scripture. W. M. 
McPheeters. 
Missionary Policy in the Levant. we F. Riggs. 
Evolution and ‘Theology To-day. Johnson. 
Revelation or Discove: A. C. Zenos 
The Laws Peculiar to Dewtartnn oy. G. G. Cameron, 
Sanctifying the Pelagians. B. B. Warfield. 


Psychological Review.—Macmi.tan. gt! 
Psychophysical Tests of poo and Abnormal Childrea A Kelly. 
The Distribution. J. P. 


ier ie seen 6s. July. 
The Sagas and Songs of the Gael. 

The History of Mankind. G. P. Gooch. 

The Seored Afghan War. 

The Improvement of British Forestry. J. Nisbet. 

‘The Submarine. Illus: 

New Lights on the French Revolution. P. F. Willert. 

Asia in Transformation. With Map. A. R. Colquhoun. 


Siena. 

The Royal Academy and Reform. 

The Survival of a Prof. Oliver Lodge. 
Religion and the Poor, Canon H. Hensley Henson. 
Mr. ess ag 's Fiscal Policy. 


Pope Leo XII 

uiver.—CAssELL. 6d. August, 
About Some Church Organs. Illus. E. H. Fitchew. 
The Travellers’ Aid Society. Illus. Dora M. Jones. 
Bournville ; an Industrial aradise. Illus. _D. Stafford. 
The Horse. Illus. Rev. H. Macmillan. 


Railway Magazine.—30, Ferrer Lane. 6d. August. 

North Road We ¥ 
Russell. 

Wick and Lybster Light Railway. Illus. ‘ Brunel Redivivus.” 

a 7, Midland Railway reached London. Illus.. G. W. Tripp. 


—7 Mountain Locomotives on Italian Railways. Illus. C. R. King. 
Bath Locomotive Practice and Performarice. Contd. ihe. C.-Rous- 
Marten. 


Steam and Electric Traction. Illus. D. N. Dunlop. 
Exeter Railway. Illus. 


Reader. ay 25 cts. July. 
The Catholic in Fiction. J. J. & Becket. : 
Reminiscences of an Interviewer. Contd. 


Review of mecca Bal Piace, New Ycrk. 25 cts. 
ugust. 
This Year’s Big Wheat Harvest in Keone Illus. P. Eastman. 
Electric Power from Mount Rainier. _ Illus. 
Power Development in Southern California. Illus. L. R. Freeman. 
The Harnessed Hudson. Illus. T. C. Martin. 
hone rman Elections and the Socialist Party. Illus. W. von Schierbrand. 
M. Jaurés; the Present Leader of French Socialism, Illus. O. Guerlac. 
Pope Leo XIII. Illus. W. T. Stead. 
The Present Status of the American Labour Movement. John R. Commons. 
The Plight of the English Worker. F. Fayant. 


Review of Rotious, Msi soonse. gd, June. 
The Navy and the Nation. Sir G. S. Clarke. 
On the Laughter of Mankind. A Tired Australian. 
Rev. R. J. Campbell. Illus. W. T. Stead. 


Royal Ma; nine, —C.A . Pearson. 4d. August. 
Little Water ae th llus. S. M. Hutchinson. 
The Artful Starfish. Illus. f Martin Duncan. 


, 


orks, Darlington—North-Eastern Railway. Illus. J. 
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LEADING CONTENTS OF 


St. George.—Srock. 1s. 
ae Henry Shorthouse. Rev. J. Hunter Smith. 

oncerning Damsons and Other ‘Things. Blanche Atkinson. 
H. Lowerison. 


july. 


‘The Ruskin School-Home. 
Some Ruskin Views. Rev. A. C. Hill. 
The Relation of Science to Art. R. Warwick Bond. 


Scottish Geographical Magazine.—Sranrorp. 
The Second nay 4 an Polar Expedition in the Fr.2, 
Maps. Capt. Sverdrup. 
Climatic Factors in Railroad Construction and Operation. 
An Ivory Trader in North Kenia. Illus. 
Seribner’s Magazine.—Samprson Low. 
The Sea-Fight off Ushant. “Illus. Hilaire Belloc. 
The Sky-Scraper Problem. M. Schuyler. 
Strand Magazine.—Newnes. 
* Animal Proverbs.” Illus. E. D. Cuming. 
ueen Alexandra. Illus. Héléne Vacaresco. 
he First Ascent of Mount Brycz.. Illus. J. Outram. 
The Oyster at Home. - Illus. John Cleveland. 
The Strenuous Sportsman. _ Illus. . Macfarlane. 
Picture Forgers aiid Their Methods. Illus. R. Graham. 
The Secret of the Great Handcuff Trick. Illus. 
The Jezreel Temple, Chatham. Illus.. E, Dark. 
Sunday at Home.—;, Bouverte Srreer. 
A Visit to Antwerp. Illus. Editor. 
The.Meath Home of Comfort for Epileptics at Godalming. 
of Meath. 
Spain and Its Religious Life. Illus. London City Missionary. 
Sunday Magazine.—Issisrer. 6d. August: 
The Bible and Science. Contd. Rev. John Ee ag 
Charles Haddon Spurgeon.~ Illus. Contd. C. Ray 
Sunday Strand.—Newnes. 6d. Aegean. 
Artists at the Seaside. Illus. Alfred B. Cooper. 
The Drink Question. Illus. F. Conolly. 
Curious Presents to Clergymen. Illus. R. E. Montrose. 
Children’s Special Service Mission. Illus. Charity Commissioner. 
Temple Bar.—Macmitiay. 15. August. 
The Old Dutch Masters at the Guildhall. M. H. Witt. 
On the Shores of Lough Foyle. J. Garry. 
Ceremonies of Christ’s Hospital. V.H. Donnithorne. 
Voices from the Void. W. Richards. 
A Aercmeg Side Study. Rev. S, Cornish Watkins. 
mple Magazine.—3, Bort Court, Freer Street, 
no usic of Nature, “Helen Lukens Jones. 
The Birth of a Volcano. C. Hart Merriam. 
Theosophical Review.—3, Lancuam Pace. July 15 
The Relation of Theosophy to the Churches. H. Smith. 
The Problem of Post-Mortem Communications. B. Keightley’. 
Will, Desire, and Emotion. Mrs, Annie Besant. 
A Chemical Caduczus. G. Dyne 
The Purpose of the Theosophical ‘Society. Miss Shaw. 
Treasury.—G. J. Pacmer, PortuGat Street. 64, 
Rev. A. H. Geectee, Illus. ‘G. W. E.‘ Russell. 
Wycliffe Hall, Oxford. Illus. Rev. ‘H. D. Lockett. 
A Day of My Life. A. Collier, 
A Tour in Holland. Illus. M. Roberts. 
Our Parish Churches: What They Are and What They Teach. 
Contd. E. Hermitage Da 
Among Norman Byways: Tlus. W. Ainsley rat 
Ancient Church Embroidery. _ Illus, Eveling B. Mitford. 
Philip Massinger and One of His Plays. Charlotte F. Yonge. 
Littlemore. Illus. Catherine M. MacSorley. 


1s. €d... July_15. 
19818902. With 


R. M. Brown. 


1s. August, 


6d. August. 


6d. August. 


Illus. - Countess 


6d. August. 


1S. 


August. 


Illus. 


THE GERMAN 


Deutsche Rundschau.—Gerr. Parret, Bertin. 6 Mks. per qr. 
uly. 

Reminiscences of Rudolf von Delbriick. 

Frédéric Mistral, Heinrich Morf. 

Conrad Ferdinand Meyer. Contd. Betsy Meyer. 

The Crimea and the Caucasus, from a Literary Point of View. 

Zabel. 

Sextus Amarsius Gallus ; a Satirist of the Eleventh Century. M. Manitius. 

Berlin Music Life. Car] Krebs. 

The State Railways of Austria. Dr. Max Reinitz. 

e Empress Augusta. F. von Weech. 


Kunstgewerbeblatt.—£. A. Szemann, Lerrzic. 
Modern Architecture. Baurat Moorm:nn. 


Monatsschrift fir Stadt und Land.—Martin Warneck, Beruin. 
3 Mks. per qr: July. 
Friedrich Delitzsch and the Old Testament. G. M. A. Miiller. 
The Ethical Significance of Art. Prof. W. Heinzelmann. 
Evangelical Life in Austria. S. Jeatsch. 


Socialistische Monatshefte.—Beurtusrr. 2, Bertin. 
After the German Elections. E. Bernstein. 

Echoes of the Millerand,Debate in Bordeaux. A. Thomas. 
The Economic Influence of the State. P. Kampffimeyer. 
The Logic of Social Pathology. . Dr. W. Hellpach. 


Eugen 


1 Mk. July. 


50 Pf. July. 


CURRENT PERIODICALS. 





United Service Magazine.—W. CLowes. 2s. 
Lord Cochrane’s Secret Plans. Telescope. 

Australia and Naval Defence. Lieut. Lionel H. Hordern. 
A Plea for an Imperial Army, Major P. A. Silburn. a 
Fiscal Policy and Imperial Defence. The Editor. a 
Mountain Artillery. Col. M. ij King-Harman.. ; 
Garrison Artillery Training C. AM. 

Is Field Artillery Obsolete ? fon 'C. Holmes Wilson. 
Strategy and Tactics in Mountain Ranges. Contd. : ‘f. Miller Maguire. 
Russia. Contd. Chersonese. 

The Conquest of Java. Major R. G. Burton. 

Regimental Districts. Lieut.-Col. J. I. Bonomi. 


Westminster Review.—8, York Buitpincs, ADELPHI. 
The Irish Avatar. W. J. Corbet. 
The Irish Land Bill and Home Rule. 
The False.Prophet. A. Allen. 
Maxim Gorky. J. Burns. 
Marriage with Deceased Wife’s Sister. 
The Ethics of Wheels. Ixion. 
On Putting Practice before Theory. Chas. Ford. 

eadmasters and Efficiency of Schools. Emeritus. 
The Romans in Greece, W. Miller. 
The Claims of Francis Bacon on the Homage of Feseriey, Dr. John Knots. 
The General Servant Problem. Priscilla E. Moulder, 


Wide World Magazine.—Newnes. 6d. nee: 
After the “ Mad Mullah.” Illus. Contd. Capt. A. H. Dixon. 
The Cave-Dwellers of Mexico. Illus. Dr. C. Lumholtz. 
With the British to.Sokoto. Illus. Contd. Capt. C. Foulkes. 
When Niagara ran dry. Illus. Orrin E.~Dunlap. 
Among the South Sea Cannibals. Illus. Capt. H.C. Webster. 
Across Sumatra in a Motor-Car. Illus. Viscount de Soissons. 
A Tramp in Spain. Illus. Contd. Bart Kennedy. 

Windsor Magazine.—Warn, Lock. 6d. August. 
Whit Some Great Men might have been. Illus. Harry Furniss. 
Bird Babies. Illus. J. G. Allen. 
The Making of a Mandoline. INus. R. J. P. Berrey. 
J. Pierpont Morgan. Illus. W. T. Stead. 
Municipal Ambulance Work. Illus. P. H. Hadfield. 

Woman at Home.—Hopper ‘Ann StovcHton. 6d, 

Mr. Edward Hughes and His Work IIlus:. Marie A. Belloc. 


August. 


2s. 6d. Aug. 


W. Sweetman. 


Walter Lisle 


August. 


Aquatic Sports for Women. Illus. Mrs. S. A. Tooley. 
World’s Work.—Hsinemann, «1s, August. 

Mr. Chamberlain’s Record. _ Illus. 

The Great Motor Race and Its Lessons. Hlus.» H. Norman, 


Illus. 
Illus. 
Alfred Stead, 


Disease and Electricity. ‘Kathleen Schlesinger. 
The Making of a Fireman. 
The Osaka Fxhibition. Illus. 
Yachting. Illus. 
Learning from Nature. 
Hunting with a Camera, 


Illus. R. Hedgér Wallace. 
Idus, ,. Fs M. Chapman, 
Young Man.—Horace MARSHALL. 3d. August. 
The Art *« Caricature ; .lateryiew with Mr. F., Carruthers. Gould,..,.us. 


Mrs. S. A. Tooley. or 
The Young Man in Fiction. G.,K, Chesterton, 


R. J. Campbell as I know Him,, Illus, Rev, S. B. Lane, ; 
Young Woman.— Horace eee 3d. August. i 

The Women of Downing Street. Illus. Arthur mer oe 

The World from a Child’s Point of View: Mlus. A. 


The Romantic Story of Margaret Fuller. » Illus. Mary Bradford Whititig.. 


MAGAZINES. 


Stimmen aus Maria-Laach.—Herver, Freisurc, Bapen. 
10 Mks. 86 Pf, per ann. ‘July. 

Real Life. M. Meschler. 
The Spread of the Most 4 Confessions of Faith at the Turning~of 

the Centuries. H. A. Kro 
Choral Reform under Clement v1 IIL. 
M. Combes and His Religious Politics. 
Bettina von Arnim. Concl. O. Pfiilf. 


Ueber Land und Meer.—Deurscue Vertacs-ANSTALT, Srorseane. 
1 Mk 


T. Schmid. 
H. Gruber. 


Heft 12. 


Alpine Climbing. Illus. ‘Mz aud Wundt. 
Italian Straw- Hat Making. Illus.’ L. H. 
New York. H. J. Urban. 


The New Rathaus at Frankfort-on-the-Main. Illus 


Zeitschrift far Biidende Kunst.—E. A. Seemann, Lerraic: 
Mks. per ann. July. 
Constantin Somoff. ein Igor Grabar 
The Portrait of Frederick II. of Hohenstaufen. 
James Marshall. Illus. 1. Gensel. 


Zeitschrift der Internationalen Musikgesellschaft.—Breirkorr 
unD HAgeRTEL. .10 Mks. perann. July, 
Hans von Biilow. J. R. Kruse. 


Illus. J. R. Dietrich. 
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218 ; ’ THe REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


THE FRENCH MAGAZINES. 


Annales de Géographie.—3, Rue pz Mézitres, Paris. 4 frs. July. 
Glacial Morphology.  Iilus. Abbé L. de Lacger. 

The ee Valley. With Map. Raoul Blanchard. 
The Rainfall of Algeria. Illus. Philippe Gauckler. 


Annales des Sciences Politiques.—108, Boucevarp Saint- 
Germain, Paris. 18 frs. perann. July. 
‘The Economic and Political Agitation in the Netherlands, 1903. L. Bre:son. 
‘The New Customs Tariff in Switzerland. J. Repond. 
The Danish-German Rapprochement and the Question of Schleswig. 
Concld. R. Waultrin. 
Prince Bismarck. Concld. A. Po'sson. 
France and Germany in China. M. Courant. 


Association Catholique.—14, a bE v’ABBAYE, Paris. 2 frs. 


July 
The Church and the Social Question. Mar. Péchenard. 
Christian Democracy. Godefroy Kurth. 
Trade Unions. René de Marans. 


Bibliotheque Universelle.—Hacuertre. 20s. perann. July. 
Why One grows Old, Henry de Varigny. 
Socialism in Belgium. Concl. Roger Recess. 
The Tomb of Romulus. M. Reader 
The Commune, 1871. Contd. Alph. Bertrand. 


Gorrespondant.—3r, Rue ee Gomaauwer, Paris. 2 frs. 50c. 


uly 
The Reichstag Elections and the = ‘Catholics, M. Kannengieser. 
france and Rome. L. de Lansac ‘ie Laborie. 
German Military Poetry and War Songs of 1870-1871. Gaston Varenne. 
An Official Enquiry on the Magistrates, Un Ancién Magistrat. 
Mortality in the French Army. 
‘The Politics of the Theatre during the Third Republic. Ch. Marc des 


ges. 
Sainte-Beuve. Henry Bordeaux. 


Leo XIII. H. de Lacombe. 

The: Belgians. René Lavollée. 

‘The Church of Paris before the Revolution. P. Pisani, 
Accounts of Battles. L. de Lanzac de Laborie. 

Mad. Charb ? "Edmond Biré. 


Humanité Nouvelle,—16, Rue pe Conné, Paris. 2frs. July. 
Religions and Their Social Order.. Dr, Mantrice Vetnes). * 
England and France. Robert Stein. 
Czech Socialism. De Léon Winter. 


Journal des Economistes,~—t4, wa Ricwer tev, Paris. 3 frs. 50¢. 
The Chamberlain Programme: — Yves ‘Cuyot: ef 
Protection and Syndicates. M. Rouxel, 


Mercure de France.—s, Rug DE L "Ecwat: p& St::GerMatn, Paris, 
2 frs. July. 


July 25. 





ehan Rictus. Léon Bloy:- 
he Sensation of the ‘* Already Seen.” Charles. Mésé. 
National Music. Giulia d’Aspremont. 
The Followers of Nietzsche. Jean-de Gourmont. 
Nouvelle Revue.—Hacuei?e. 38 frs. per'ann. July r. 
Servian Tragedy. Martial Teneo, 
Strasburg Besieged. Charles Leser, 
Children in Theatres, Edouard Quet. 
Tre Women’s V .tes in New Zealand. Marcel. Dumoret. 
A Precursor of International es Jacques Régnier. 


July 
Lamartine and the Right of Work. taney de —. 
Actor-Dramatists. Robert Eude. 
Switzerland in 17 Edouard Gachot. 
The New King of Servia. Gustave Cirilli. 


Questions Diplomatiques ¢ et. Coloniales;—t9, Ruz Bonararte, 
1fr. July r. 
France and England. ° 
Russia and Japan. Rising Sun. 
Submarines at Brest. Bevy Tanif. 


July 15, 
France and England. Contd. 
The Franco-Italian Rap . oe ae Henry. 
Algeria. With Map. J. H. Frankl 


Réforme Sociale.—s4, don: pk Seine, Parts. rfr. July r. 
The Family and French Expansion. M. Le Myre de Vilars, 
french Expansion and Religious Cone. A. Leroy-Bznulieu 
uly 16. 
adiciee and Colonisation. Charles Roux. 
The Separation of Church and State. Hubert Valleroux: 
Contd. M. Faviére. 


La Revue.—rz, Avenve ve c’Oréra, Paris. rfr. July r. 

‘The Loss of Lorraine. 
Women Writers. Emile Fagu 
The Fakirs and Yogis. ies. “Tales Bois. 

Aerial Navigation. Illus. Comte H. de Le Vaulx. 
Simplification of French Orthography. A. Renard. 

. Ernest Young. 
The Ancestors of the Dumas. Georges Dubox. 
Alexandre Dumas, 1868-1870. Gab:i:l Ferry. 


July ts. 
The French Language in the Year 2003. Léon Bollack. 
Fragments from Count Tolstoy’s Journal. 
The Nomadic Musicians of Italy. Mis Paulucci di Calboli 
‘The Retrocession of Venetia, 1866. Emile Ollivier. 
The Young Polish Novelists. Comte A, Wodzinski. 
Fakirs and Yogis. Illus. Contd. Jules Bois. 


Revue Chrétienne.—11, Avenve ve t’Opéra, Paris. 1 fr. July. 
The Separation of Church and State in France. Ph, Jalabert. 
Babylonian Discoveries and the Old Testament. Ad. Lods. 


Revue des Deux Mondes.—Hacuerre. 62 frs. per ann. July r. 
A Religious Ep‘sode of the Seventeenth Consury, Alfred Rébelliau. 
In China ; Frenchmen and Allies (1900-1901), Gen. Henri Frey. 
Mutual Help Societies. Ludovic de Contenson. 
A Year’s Cruising in Far Eastern Waters. Comte de Mars:y. 
A New Theory of the Origin of = A. Dastre. 

uly 15. 

The Liberty of the Individual. Georges Picot. ° 
Catholic Germany, 1800-1848. Georges Goyau. 
The Latter-Da British Empire. Pierre Leroy-Beaulieu. 
The Art of Sculpture. G . Dubufe. 
A Year’s Cruising in Far Eastern Waters. Contd. Comte de Marsay. 


Revue d’Economie Politique.—2z2, Rue Sourrtot, Paris. 20 frs, 
perann. July. 

Isaac de Bacalan. Sauvaire- Jourdan. 

The Linen and Cotton Industry. Contd. A. Aftalion. 


Revue Francaise de le ’Etranger et des ~~ RUE DE LA 
VicrorrE, Paris. 2frs. July. 
Small Armies. Louis Laroche. 
Aérial Navigation. J. Servigny. 
Revue Générale.—16, Rue TRevrenBerG, Brussets, 12 fis. per ann. 
ul 


The Education of Women. Ch. Woerte. 
The Congo ) orgs in England. Baron Béthune. 
Pergamos. Concl. Maurice Zech. 
Occult Sciences. Victor du Bled. 
The Oberon Legend... A. Counson. 
Revue Métaphysique et de Morales, Rue ve Mézréres, Paris. 
3frs. July 
Space and the Three Dimensions. Contd. H. Poincaré. 
Veracity. G. Belot. 
Frédéric Houssay. D. Roustan. 
Revue du Monde Catholique. — 76, ave pes SAnts-Péres, Paris. 
tfr. soc. July r 
The National Organisation of the Clergy of France. Contd. P. At. 
Charles Périn. Contd. Mgr. J. an 
uly 15. 
The National Organisation of the Clergy of France. Contd, P. At. 
The Future of the Church. Mgr. Justin Févre. 
The English Education ” of December, 1902.. A. L. 
Charles Périn. Contd. t. J. Févre. 
The Abbey of SaineVicton, aris; ‘Contd, D. Fourier Bonnard. 
Leo XIII. Emile Ollivier. 


Revue de Parjs.—Uswin. 60 frs, per ann. July r 
The Palace of Bagatelle. Charles Yriarte. 
General de Fa'lly on Aug. 6, 1870. Pierre Lehautcourt. 
Thomas Hardy. Joseph Aynard. 
Alexander I. of Servia. Albert Mallet. 
The Conquest of the Air. Baron R. de Mauni. 
After the German Elections. A —. 
u 
The Struggle against Tuberculosis. Albert Robin. 
Recollections of a Siege (1630). Louis Batiffol. 
Louis XVIII. in Exile (1801-1809). Bon André de Maricourt. 
The Lappland Railway. Charles Rabot. 
On Servia. Victor Bérard. 


Revue Socialiste.—27, Rue pe Ricnettev, Paris. fr. soc. July. 


The Dreyfus Aff ir. Jean Jaurés. 

The Reichstag Elections. Etienne Buisson. 

The Church and Socialism, André Mater. 

State Socialism. André Mater. 

Revue Universelle.—17, Ruz Montparnasse, Paris.. 75¢. July r. 
Express Trains. Illus. H. Desmarest. 

Argentina. Illus. F. Maury. 


July rs. 
Belgrade. ‘Illus. Aug. Giron, 
Servia. With Map and Illus. Aug. Giron: 
Revue Universitaire.—s, Ruz ind Méziétres, Paris. 1o frs. per ann. 
uly rs. 
The Theresien Gymnasium at Munich. Henri Bornecque. 
The Teaching of Living Languages. 
Normal Schools. 
Université Catholique.—zs, Ruz pe Prat, Lyon. tr: fis. per half- 
year. July 15. 
Abbé J.-B. Boltix. Charles Dementhon. 
ean- eorges Le Franc de ee ignan. Concl. Abbé Claud: Bouvier. 
he Triple Alliance. C ntd ‘omte J. Grabinski. 
Charles Chesnelong. Concl. M. de Marcey. 
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LEADING CONTENTS OF CURRENT PERIODICALS. 219 


THE ITALIAN MAGAZINES. 





Civilta Cattolica,—Via pb: apares 246, Rome. 25 frs. per ann. Nuova Parola,—Via ans Sepee 50, Roms. 15 frs. per 
uly 4. ann. uly. 
The Catholic Press and the Liberal Press. Modern Portraits at the Venetian Exhibition. Diego Angeli. 
Rationalists and the Study of Christianity. The Invisible Universe. Francesco Porro. 
Studies in Byzantine Art Jehan Richtus: the Poet of the Poor. With Portrait. U. Ortensi 
On the Methods of learning Latin. Modern Pozts and the Pre-Existence of the Soul. Piztro Te 
July 18 Anatole France and His Latest Work, With Portrait. usconi-. 
Gladiators of Socialism. Rassegna Nazionale.—Via Gino Caproni 46, FLORENCE. 
The Vienna Congress and the Holy See. jo frs. perann. July x. 
Ecclesiastical Judgments. Serbo-Croatian meu Songs. B. Mitrovic. 
The Programme and Method of Studies in Seminarizs. Vincenzo Gioberti. M. Billia. 
Animal Mechanism. After Thirty-Se en whey Ugo Pray - 
a Concerning the Twenty-Ninth of July. The Editor. 
Emporium.—Bexcano. July. The Gace al Victory. A. Zardo. 
Dutch Etchings. Illus. V. Pica. The First Italian National Pilgrimage to the Holy Land. L. Guerrizri. 
Gaston Paris. Illus. F. Novati. Co-operation and Agriculture. D. Laruffi. 
A Sample of Roman Topography. Illus. G. Calcagno. Italian Military Expenditure. Luigi Cordano. 
San Miniato. Illus. G. Battelli. A Dynasty of Writers. Maria Corniani-Ouvaroff. 
THE SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE MAGAZINES. 
Ciudad de Dies, —Reat MonaSTERIO DEL Escoriat, MApRID. Espafia Moderna.—Cvesra pe Santo Dominco 16, Maprip. 
setas per ann. No, 12. 40 pesetas perann. July. 
The Prognostications of ‘Sferjoon. Angel Rodriguez de Prada. Numismatic Curiosities. Ignacio Calvo. 
Apostle and Martyr. Julian Rodrigo. The Santo Domingo Question. Jeronimo Becker. 
Penal Law according to Spanish Writers of the Sixteenth Century. J. The Second International Congress of Historical Sciences. Raf 
Montes, Altamira. . 5 
No. 13 Spanish Experts and French Secondary Education. Camille Pitollet. 
Greek Lyrics and Their Influence in Spain. B. Hompanera. : 
A Martyred People; Studies in Irish History, A. M. Tonna-Barthet. Revista Contemporanea.—Catie pe Pizarro 17, MADRID. 2 pesetas- 
Principles of Penal Law. Contd. J. Montes. July 15. 3 
Satanism and Modernism in Art. U. Gonzalez Serrano. 
La Lectura.—Cervanres 30, MApRID. 24 frs. per ann. No. 30. Philology as a Science of Observation. Ed:nundo Gonzalez-Blanco. 
The Expenses of the State. Eleuterio Delgado. The Fastes of Ovid. Cc 
ae Jimenez Aranda. A. de Beruete. The Visigoths in Spain. J. O. ' 
rom North to South; Mr. Chamberlain’s Journey. R. Roca. Anthropology and Criminal Sociology. M. G. Maestre. 
Nuestro Tiempo.—Fvuencarrat 114, MADRID. 24 frs. per ann. Revista Portugueza.—Rva Nova vo Atmapa 74, Lisson. 15 frs 
No. 30. ; perann. No. 6). 
A Crisis in 1538. F. de Laiglesia. Dr. Barbosa du Bocage. Augusto Ribei-o. 
Nuiiez de Arce. Zeda Penal Transportation and Colonisation. Silva Telles. 
The Two Catholicisms. Gonzalez Blanco. The Expedition to Quincunguilla. J. Jardim. 
THE DUTCH MAGAZINES. 
Elsevier’s Geillustr2erd Maandschrift.—Luzac. 1s. 8d. July. De Gids.—Luzac. 3s. July. 
pace Lacquer-Work. Illus. Ph. Zilcken. A Sitting with E usapia Paladino. M ircellus Emants, 
he Morning and Evening of the Year. Illus, F. J. van Uildriks. The First Years of “ Conditional Punishment.” H. G. van der Vies. 
Betje Wolff’s Early Married Life, Illus. qe Dyserinck. Berard’s Review of the Odyssey. Dr. J. Vurtheim. 
Zorgvliet ; a Restful Residence. Illus. Th. Morren. Architecture as an Art of the Future. L. Simons. 


Onze Eeuw.—Erven F. Boun, HAARLEM. 2s. 6d. July 


Vragen des Tijds.—L: s. 6d. ly. 
The Story of the Strike. Plemp van Duiveland. The Legal Position of Public nus. ils. J. de Vries. Jay 
Revokable Marriages. Prof. W. van der Vlugh. The Terneuzen Fortress. Lm. A. von Schmid. 
Excavations at Delphi. Dr. Vollgra@. Does the Fault lie with Our Intermediate Education? Dr. J. H. Meerburg 


Dagny.—SrockHotm. 2kr. perqr. No. 6. Kringsjaa.—Curistiania. 2 kr. per quarter. June 

D y 2 3 30. 
Edna Lyall. F. E. The Sun’s Surface. S. A. Ramsvig. 

Commerce, Culture, and Politics. Sr. Macody Lund. 


No. 7. 
The Franchise for Swedish Wom2n? Anna Whitlock. Hegel. Richard Eriksen. 


Dansk Tidskrift,—Covennacen. 12kr. p2rann. July. Ord Och Bild.—Stocxuoim. 1okr. per ann. No. 5. 
Affairs in Servia. R. Besthorn, Nietzsche and the Nineteenth Century. Artu- Mdller. 
fhe. pies Convene. j; c. Jenbee. Two Works by Ernst Haeckel. G. A. Jaderholm. 
urillo and Velasquez osenberg. Samtiden.—Curistiania. 5kr. perann. No. 5. 
Finsk Tidskrift.—Hetsincrors. 12kr. perann. No. 4. Dekh ee pbc ra ee. a gece 
The Censor’s Rescript of 1850. M. G. Schybergson. eae ik xi 
Newly-Discovered Works of Krasinski. Alfred Jens2n. _, Tilskueren.—Co-ennacen. 12kr. per ann. July. 
Franz Liszt and Princess Carolyne Sayn-Wittgenstein. Contd. M. Darwinism. W. Johannsen. 
Wigelius. aoe Prop! _ a ah. Henrik Schiick. 
” igbjérn Obstfelder. Helge Rode. 
; Nylaonde.—CurisTiAania, 3kr. perann. July 15. Comnill: a Collett. Poul I po bain 
Maeterlinck s Latest Drama. G. K. Trade Unions and Workers’ Wages. H. L. Bisgaard. 
THE RUSSIAN MAGAZINES. 
vote gaooagel an pron Pags PererssurG. A. S, Suvorin. July. |Russko2 Bagatstvo.—Sr. oe IRG, SPASSKAYA I BACKAVAYA. 
icholas tchegole: une 30. 
poomesctions of the Ural Ironworks in the Fifties. E. K. Savelef. on ane west: bron State Serfs in the First Half of the Nineteenth 
mpressions of Mount Athos. Concl. I. I. Sokolof. _ Century inkotin. 
Russian Proverbial Sayings on Medicine. N. F. Vuisotski. Unsolved Problems of Biology. Concl. V. V. Lunkevitch. 
Travels in Posen, G. A. Vorcbiof. Capitalism in Germany. Reus. 


Viestnik Yevropui.—St. Pererspurc, GALERNAYA, 20. July. 


Mir Bozhi.—Sr: PererspurG, RaziezHaya, 7. July. Popular Universities in Italy. F. Paresche. 


V. G. Korolenko ; a Critical Sketch. Volgski. The Taiga and Its People. 1. 1. Sukolof- Kostror nsky. 
Russian History from the Sociological Point of View. N. Rozhkof. Impressions of the Caucasus. I. I. Bielokonsky. 

The Science of Finance. V. Tverdokhleboff. Moscow University, 1820-1830. D. M. Stchepkin. 
Turgenieff. Contd. A. Kornilof. Village Schoolmistresses i in France. S. B. 


Russian Satirical Journalism. Contd. M. Lemke. Princ: Bismarck and Rus:ia. L. Z. Slominsky. 
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TRAVEL’ AND RECREATION." 


—_—_—_~———— 


‘SALZBURG CITY AND DUCHY. 


NE of the gems ‘of the Alpine Provinces of the 

@) Austrian Empire is the Duchy of Salzburg. It 

is one of the smallest. of the lands belonging to 

that great Eastern Monarchy, but in scenic beauty it 

takes the very first rank ; as.a matter of fact, it may well 
becounted amongst 


so fortunate as to look upon the scene in its grandeur 
will certainly agree with the well-known verdict of 
Alexander von Humboldt, that after Constantinople and 
Naples, Salzburg is the most beautifully located city in 
the whole world.. The town commands a‘ full view of the 
jovely valley of the 
Salzach, which cuts 





themostinteresting — 
spots of Europe, |B)... ° 
for the charms of | © 
the great mountain 
scenery, the lovely |. 
valleys, the crystal |) ~ 
clear lakes and 
rushing waterfalls, 
give a constant 
change of pano- 
rama, and make it 
almost unique. 
We, here in Eng- | 
land, seem to be 
well-acquainted 
with the Salzkam- 
mergut, and, as a. 
rule, we place it in 
the Duchy of Salz- ' 
burg. In this we 
are completely 
wrong. It is only 
a very small part 
of that salt-mining 
district which be- 
longs to the Duchy ; 
the bulk of it lies 
in the Province of 
Upper Austria. 
Salzburg, the capital of the Duchy, is quite a modern 
and up-to-date town, and affords a great many sights of 
interest, and there is no town of its size which can boast 
of such excellent hotel accommodation as Salzburg. The 
situation is extremely picturesque. Whoever has been 





St. Gilgen with the Schafberg, 


#'| far into the moun- 
tains. Near Gol- 
ling (30 km. dis- 
tance) are the 
towering rocks of 
the Tannengebirge, 
and at their foot 
the river © winds 
through the narrow 
Pass Lueg. ° All 
this varied scenery 
is still to be con- 
sidered as forming 
the immediate en- 
vironment: of the 
city. Tous Salz- 
burg is principally. 
known as the birth- 
place of Mozart, 
and it is to-day 
still one of the most 
beautiful towns in 
Europe. 

Modern Salzburg 
shows valuable ac- 
quisition in all de- 
partments of pro- 
gress. The climatic 
conditions are most favourable, and have secured for 
the old bishopric—according to the latest statistics, 
which were submitted to the Hygienic Congress held 
at Vienna in 1887—the reputation of being the 
healthiest city in Austria. What we have said so 











HOTELS TRAFO! AND KARERSEE. 


Magnificent high mountain hotels, over-5,000 feet above the 
level of the sea. Situation exceptionally fine. 


The TRAFOI, in the midst of the ORTLER GLACIER WORLD. 


KARERSEE, in the DOLOMITES, at the foot of the 
unique ROSE GARDEN. 


BRENNERBAD HOTEL. 


Magnificent New Hotel, opened last year. Exceptional situa- 
tion ; nearly on the summit of the Brenner Pass. Station 
on the picturesque Brenner Railway. Near Gossensass. 
Healing Mineral Springs. Cure gcut, rheumatism, etc. 
Pure, invigorating mountain air. Interesting excursions. Lovely 
forest walks. 








THE SALZKAMMERGUT 


(Upper Austria). 
The beauty of the scenery is overwhelming. The most interest- 
ing Rock Salt mines are open to the public. Lakes and 
mountains. First-class hotels, -Ischl, Gmunden,- Aussee, 
Hallstadt, Goisern, first-class health resorts. Linz, the capital, 


on the Danube. 
It may be safely said that there is hardly another district in 


Europe gffering so much of interest, in so small a compass, as 
does th¢flovely Salzkammergut. 


LONDON to VIENNA via ARLBERG. 
LONDON to INNSBRUCK via ARLBERG. 
(28 hours.) 


The Arlberg Railway passes through some of the grandest 
scenery in Europe. Beautiful valleys, surrounded by fir- 
crowned mcuntains, are seen.on either side. From Innsbruck 
to Vienna, through Zell-am-See, Salzburg, and Linz. 











* The Travel Editor of the ‘‘Review of Reviews” will be pleased to give further particulars as to Hotels, terms, 
routes, etc., free of charge. Address, Travel Editor, “ Review of Reviews,” Mowbray House, Norfolk Street, London, W.C. 
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THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


far will suffice to show how advantageous the town 
in question is for a long. or short’ residence. The 
educational advantages are very great. Salzburg forms 
one of the finest centres for excursions which can be 
imagined. Close by is the Gaisberg, the so-called Salz- 
burg Righi ; it is a favourable isolated mountain, nearly 
4,000 feet. high, and the view from the top is splendid. 
A railroad runs right up to the summit. The panorama 
which presents itself astonishes every visitor, : 

An excursion from Salzburg can be also comfortably 
made to Berchtesgaden and to-the lovely Kénigsee, con- 
sidered the finest of the Alpine lakes. 

Badgastein is another of the many renowned places 
lying in the Duchy, it has thermal water which takes its 
origin from sixteen springs, of which eleven are enclosed 
and in use ; the temperature of the water in the various 
springs varies from 22 to 395 deg. Réaumur. These tem- 
peratures remain the same all the year round, and the 
water of all the springs shows similar chemical elements. 
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For the accommodation of visitors there are at the health 
resort ten hotels provided with all comforts, and many 
private lodging houses ; all the hotels and apartment 
houses have their own thermal baths. Special mention 
should be given to the circumstance that Badgastein 
has been visited yearly by the late Emperor William 
of Germany, by Bismarck, and many other celebrities, 
and occupies to-day the very highest position in resorts 
for the cure of all diseases of the nervous system whether 
of local or general origin which bear an irritative, 
depressive, or paralytic character. Cases of rheumatism 
of the muscies and joints and gout are most success- 
fully treated there. It is also particularly suitable as an 
after cure following the use of springs such as Carlsbad, 
Marienbad, Franzensbad, Kissingen, Tarasp, Bath Hall 
in Upper Austria, Wildungen, Ems, Homburg, and 
Langenschwalbach. 

Of other places which are of great interest and should 





THE PEARL OF TYROL: 
bb +b 
HEALTH RESORT for 


AUTUMN, WINTER, and SUMMER. 


SEPTEMBER AND OCTOBER: GRAPE CURE. 
rb 


For Particulars: AusTRIAN TRAVEL BuREAU, 
301, Birkbeck Bank Chambers, London, W.C. 


THE DUKEDOM AND CITY OF 
SALZBURG. 


Wooded hills, green, velvety meads, and blue-water lakes form the fore- 

ound to a most imposing mountain world. No other Alpine district can 
lost of such a variety of scenery in so small a space. The means of travel 
and the hotel accommodation are up to date. 


Berchtesgaden, Konigsee, and Reichenhall can be reached 
easily from the City of Salzburg. The renowned Gaisberg Railway near by. 

There are to be special University Courses at the marble hall of the 
Mirabel Castle, interesting for students. 


Salzburg, the birthplace of Mozart, is a musical town. Excellent 
concerts, good theatres. 


ZELL-AM-SEE, 


Most pleasant summer resort. Excellent centre for excursions to the 
Fusch Valley in the district of the Gross Glockner (11,400 ft.). 

Moserboden, with excellent hotel in the midst of grand glaciers. 

A local railway leads to Krimml, most interesting Alpine resort with good 
hotels, 

Write for particulars, et ».— 


AUSTRIAN TRAVEL BUREAU, 
301, Birkbeck Bank Chambers, Holborn, London, W.C. 














Th i I 
e Austrian Alps. 
Arlberg Railway, Brenner Railway, Gisela Railway, 
The Semmering and Pustervalley Railways. 
Most magnificent scenery. The Dolomites, Ortler, Gross Venediger, Gross 
Glockner, Alpine Lakes, Spas, Mineral Springs, and summer and winter 
health resorts. Chamois shooting and excellent fishing. First-class hotel 


accommodation at moderate terms. Write to the AUSTRIAN TRAVEL 
BUREAU, 301, Birkbeck Bank Chambers, London, W.C, 


Landesverband fur Fremdenverkehr in Tyrol. 


Address : Central Bureau des Landesverbandes, 
. Meinhartstrasse 14, Innsbruck. 


Verein fur Fremdenverkehr fur 
Vorariberg and Liechtenstein. 
Address—BUREAU FREMDENVERKEHR BREGENZ; 


LANDESVERBAND FUR FREMDENVERKEHR IN SALZBURG 


Landesverband fur Fremdenverkehr in Oberosterreich (Upper 
Austria) ; at Franz Josefplatz, N.34 Linz, for the renowned 
Salzkammergut, Ischl, Gmunden, ete. 


HE above Associations, which have been officially established for the 
purpose of placing their services at the disposal of the travelling public, 
arealways glad to give the best information respecting Tyrol, Vorarlberg, 
Lake of Constance, Liechtenstein, and the Bavarian Highlands. They advise 
as to hotels, winter and summer resorts, mineralesprings, etc., and also about 
journeys, mountain excursions, guides ‘and expenses, etc., and forward 
pamphlet, terms, etc., free. 








The following places are especially recommended for August and 
September :— : 
INNSBRUCK and IGLS._ Excellent hotels. Beautiful 
excursions. Fifty minutes’ rail from Brixlegg, where the Passion Play is 
° performed every Sunday. Near the Achensee, Oetzthal, and Zillerthal. 
LANDECK. Excellent centre for magnificent mountain 
excursions—Lermoos, Fernpass, Finstermiinz, and the Stelvio. 
BREGENZ, Lindau, and the other towns on the Lake of 
Constance. Sailing and boating. J 
SALZBURG, Highly recommended for summer sojourn. 
First-class musical and theatrical entertainments. Excursions to 
KSnigsee and Gastein. Excellent hotels. 
CASTLE PENSIONS, Weissenstein, near Windisch Matrei, 
and Lebenberg, near Kitzbiihel. “ 
THE SALZKAMMERGUT, ISCHL, GMUNDEN, etc. 


The pearl of scenic beauty. 





The Austrian Travel and Information Bureau 


(Representatives of the Austrian State Railways, 
and the Southern Railway Company), 


301, Birkbeck Bank Chambers, Holborn, London, W.C. 


Give information free, send pamphlets, etc., arrange for tours 
and single travel, and advise as to.best hotels and pensions, springs, 
health resorts, etc., etc. 

Every information given respecting the Brixlegg Passion Plays, 
performed from June to September of this year. 


THE BEAUTIFUL LAKE OF CONSTANCE. 


The variety of scenery on this, the largest inland lake, is very great. 
The sheet of water washes the shores of not less than five countries, 
viz., Austria, Baden, Bavaria, Wurtemberg, and Switzerland. 
Bregenz, Lindau, Constance, Rorschach, Uberlingen, are all splen- 
didly situated on the lake, and form excellent centres for excursions. 
The Hotels Montfort in Bregenz, and Bayerischerhof can be highly 
recommended ; but the other towns above-mentioned are also well 
provided with hotels. | Many very convenient railway lines lead to 
the lake ; sailing, rowing, fishing, first-class. For particulars, tariffs, 





etc., address the TRAVEL EDITOR, Review of Reviews, London. 
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Liechtenstein Gorge and St. Johann, Mondsee, Zell-am- 
See, and St. Gilgen. The last named is a favourite summer 
resort, and the village is a starting-point for many moun- 
tain excursions. Both the local authorities and the 


or REVIEWS. 


Society for the Improvement of Travel are constantly 
opening up the beauties of this neighbourhood. In 
this neighbourhood is the picturesque Wolfgang- 
see (lake). 








WHERE TO STAY. 


AUSTRIA. 
BREGENZ: Hotel Montfort. On the lake of Con- 


e. Bestsituation. First-class. Moderate charges. 
BRENNERBAD Grand Hotel. Lovely situation. 
ings. Mountain air. 
CORTINA. D’AMPEZZO: Hotel Miramonti. 
Situation. Modern; up-to-date. 
IGLS, near Innsbruck : Iglerhof. First-c'ass health 
resort and up-to-date hotel. The Duke and Duchess of Connaught 
and the Queen of Holland oo ed the hotel by their sojourns there. 
INNSBRUCK: Hotel Tirol. Near the station, Open 
yo ow year. Headquarters wg "English and Americans in the 
trian Alps. Vice-consul and chaplain. 
KARERSEE HOTEL. In the ide of the Dolomites. 
Reached from Bozen. 
KITZBUHEL: Grand apne. 
Lovely walks, lake bathing, moor ba 
LANDECK: Hotel zur Post, * Arlberg Railway. 
Tourist centre to the Stelvio Pass, etc. 
LAVARONE: Valsugana from Trent. Magnificent 


— plateau. Hotel excellent. Same management as Palast Hotel, 


MENDEL: Grand Hotel Penegal. Highly recom- 
mended. Woody walks. Golf links. Reached by rail frem Bozen. 





Lovely 


aes and up to date. 


MERAN: Hotel 
Johann). One of the most*perfect hotels in Tyrol. 
royalty. Moderate terms. Semi. tropical gardens. 

MERAN: Hotel Meranerhof. First-class. Fine 
gardens. Marble vestibule. 

RIVA: Palast Hotel Lido, On the beautiful Lake of 
Garda. First-class. Moderate cha-ges. Lovely situation, with 
semi-tropical vegetation. Charming gardens. Sailing and boating. 

SALZBURG: Hotel Bristol. Excellently situated near 
the Mirabel Gardens and the Theatre. First-class. Latest im- 
provements. R. Fleischmann, formerly proprietor of the Hotel de 
Nile, Cairo. 

Grand Hotel de l'Europe. Situated near the railway 
station, surrounded by beautiful park. Excellent cuisine. Old re- 
nowned. Every modern improvement. 

TOBLACH: Hotel Sudbahn. First-class, situated on the 
Southern Railway in the Puster Valley, at the entrance of the 
renowned Ampzzzo Valley. 

TRAFOI HOTEL. . Finest mountain hotel of Tyrol. 
Near the Ortler. 

TRENT : Imperial Hotel Trento. One of the finest 
and best hotels in Southern Tyrol. Open all the year, 

* WEISSENSTEIN CASTLE, Near Windisch Matrei. 
Private hotel, select, beautiful situation, late dinner, excellent trout 
Ny Mountain resort. 

BAYA 

LINDAU: Hotel Bayerischerhof. Charmingly situ- 
ated on the lake of Constance, six and a half hours’ journey to 
St. Moritz. Near the terminus of mney Railway. 


Archduke John ( Eirtherzog 


Patronised by 





To all who lowe 


their fellow men. 





READ .... 


THE 


CONGO SLAVE TRADE. 


PRICE SIXPENCE. 


Mr. MOREL’S MASTERLY EXPOSITION OF THE STATE OF THINGS WHICH KING 
LEOPOLD HAS ESTABLISHED IN THE HEART OF CENTRAL AFRICA. 





Mr. Morel is the Editor of the West African Mail, a capital Newspaper published at Liverpool 
every Friday at Sixpence. 





“WEST AFRICAN 


MAIL” OFFICE, 4, OLp HALL Street, LIvERPOOL. 





SUBSCRIPTION ORDER FORM for the “REVIEW OF REVIEWS.” 





Zo the Manager, REVIEW OF REVIEWS, 
Mowbray House, Norfolk Street, London, W.C. 


Please send the Review of Reviews for Twelve Months, bzginning with the 


For which I enclose Eight Shillings and Sixpence 


Date... 


number. 


(or 10.75 Francs, cr 8.50 Marks). 
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HAVE You ‘READ 


“The Despised Sex”? 


Which is ‘‘The Despised Sex’’? 
What is “‘ The Despised Sex’? 





es st 
“The Despised Sex” is a book 


ABOUT THE WOMEN 
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OF ENGLAND. 


WHAT MEN THINK OF THEM 
HOW MEN TREAT THEM 
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At the Dawn of the Twentieth Century. 
In the Year of Grace, 1903. 


A Satirical Story by W. T. STEAD. 





In Cloth. HALF-A CROWN. Postage 3d. Extra. 





Publisher: GRANT RICHARDS, LEICESTER SQUARE, LONDON. 
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a Ba 
~ Typewriters 


Send for List No. 55, which 
tells all about it and is sent 


post free. 


rice TT The 
: ALL Quality 
SDERFER TYPEWRITER CO. 


Head Office: 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 


LONDON: 9, Cheapside. - 
MANCHESTER: 74, Market Street. 
GL. OW : 344, Sauchiehall Street. 
BRISTOL: 1, Nelson Street. 
LEEDS: Royal Exchange Chambers. 

And most large Towns. 





UNIOP TYRES 


Oe dee af Spies which commenced the trial, 
is actually succceded in completing the 4,000 
test, viz. : the four sets entered by the Dunlop § 
ti Fay Company ” (and two other sets). 
si 3 —Vide Judges’ Report, Automobile Club Trials. 


good for CYCLES, CARRIAGES, and MOTORS 


| MARK on TUBE AND COVER. 
det.to the Dunlop Tyre Co., Lid., Ase, 
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O: New BI N 


Starch 


Is the Best 
_ for Hot or Cold Water. 
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CONNOISSEURS OF 


COFFEE 


DRINK THE 


RED 
WHITE 
« BLU 


Delicious for Breakfast 


& after Dinner. | 
In making, use LESS QUANTITY, it being so mud 


stronger than ordinary COFFEE. 


SOLD THROUGHOUT THE WORLD, 
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The Death of Lord Salisbury. 
et 


CHARACTER SKETCH: 


PIUS X. the NEW POPE | 
ht 
Africa after the Peace 
BY MR. A. HAWKES. 
‘eee 
THE PSYCHICAL RESEARCH 


SOCIETY ON ITS DEFENCE. 
By its President, Sir OLIVER LODGE. 
ht 
TO BE CONTINUED IN OUR NEXT: 
XXXIV. An Australian Garden Part. 


V. Revolting Daughters. ~ 


hb 
Imbecile War-Makers 
exposed by 


THE WAR, COMMISSION. 
; + 


HOLIDAY NOVELS FROM NEAR AND FAR. 
ht 
THE UNION JACK CLUB. 











ht | 
A PILGRIMAGE OF LABOUR TO THE 
HOLY LAND OF PEACE. 
+ 


WITH THE CREAM OF THE BEST ARTICLES ~ 
IN THE MONTH’ S MAGAZINES. 














Letters and 


a ela 
Answers 


together. 


~ At our Showrooms in Roremaxer Srreer (close to Moorgate Street 
Station) you will see absolutely the most varied selection of Labour- 
. Saving Office Devices ever seen in this country. 
* The next most important time-saving device is 


_ The Shannon Card index. 
Write for Catalogue No. 15, which explains letter filing and card indexing, to 


~ THE SHANNON, LIMITED, 
fs F. None. - » »« ROPEMAKER STREET, E.C. 


WRITE FOR FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOK: 


“CAN I BECOME AN ELECTRICAL 
OR MECHANICAL ENGINEER ?” 


We teach Electrical Engineering, Electric Lighting, Electric 
Railways, Mechanical Engineering, Steam Engineering, Me- 

% chanical Drawing; at your home by post. Institute endorsed 
4g by Thos. A. Edison and other prominent men in U.S. and Great 

yf Britain. ELECTRICAL ENGINEER INSTITUTE OF 
CORRESPONDENCE. INSTRUCTION, 477, Temp.e 


Cuampers, Tempe Avenue, Lonpon, E.C. 


HYPNOTISM. 


Learn at home, Startle yourfriends. Also strong personal 
me ic Fie eon Pseudo ng wer. — Scientific. 
t- advantage. u sent 
’ Published by “Paychic Research Co. (Dept. 303), Temple 
Chambers, 


emple Avenue, E:C. (1d. stamp.) 








CORRESPONDENC 
is much more satisfactory when type- 
written, It enhances the reputation 
of the sender, and ‘is courteous to the 
recipient. It saves the time of both, 


and its legibility prevents “‘misundsr- 
standings. 


The best Typewriter is the YOST. 


Send for our Booklet and learn wh Ly. 


§0, Holborn Viaduct, London, £.C. 











A Man with a 
Message 
Millions of people always 
await the man with a 
real message. Dr. Stall 
has found it so. His 
books are already circu- 

latéd in every land. 
275th thousand in 
English. 


STALLS BOOKS 


They are being translated 

into several languages,on 

so the Continent and two in 

Sytvanus Sratyt, D.D. Asia. . 


THE SELF AND SEX SERIES 
has the unqualified endorsement of 
Dr. John Clifford Fred. A. Atkins 

Rev. Chas. M. Sheldon Dr. Theo. L. Cuyler 
er Dr. Francis E. Clark 
by cook one Frances E. Willard 
r. Robt. F. Horton dy H. erset 
Eminent physicians, and hundreds of others. 


4 BOOKS TO MEN. By Sylvanus Stall, D.D. 
What a Young Boy Ought to Know. 
What a Young Man Ought to Know. 
What a Young Husband Ought to Know. 
What a Man of 45 Ought to Know. 
4 BOOKS TO WOMEN. By Mrs. Mary Wood-Allen, 
M.D., and Mrs. Emma F. A. Drake, M.D. 
What a Young Girl Ought to Know. 
What a Young Woman Ought to Know. 
What a Young Wife Ought to Know. 
What a Woman of 45 Ought to Know, 
as. per copy, post free. Send for table of contents. ~ 


Vir Publishing Co. 7%: Unpctial Arcade, Lad. 














CHEAP. 





RAPID. 





SIMPLE. 





Price from 25/-. 


-Prospectus and Specimens Post Free— 


eo 





| Produces HUNDREDS of CIRCULARS, PRICE LISTS, 
~ DESIGNS, MUSIC, etc., from one original. 





AUCCATO & WOLFR, 44, Charterhouse St., Holborn Viaduct, London, B.C. 














ADVERTISEMENTS. 
f@ For INDEX TO mathinestcicharmn see page ivi _ae [oe soothed ‘jaeeX, page xvi xvii. “wes 




















Of all Patent Medicine 
Vendors, 
1/1}, 2/9, 4/6, and 11/- 
per bottle. 


CONGREVES 


BALSAMIC 


LIXIR 


FOR ASTHMA, 
CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, 
COUCHS, COLDS, 

CONSUMPTION. 


CONGREVE’S 
Rew Book 


on 
Consumption 


Price 6d. post free. 


From 
Coombe Lodge, Peckham, 
London, S.E. 








How this desirable es end gg tay oy ane 
(With a is oer rated Wiliam 
rter’s Estates. 
Head omen: 1: PARKSTONE, ‘Dorser. 
do 
43, Essex STREET. STRAN 
You can have pretty Freehold Homestead 
and Five Acres good Land near Town for 
£40 down. Balance, £1 2S. 7d. per month, 
RENT ays principal and interest. No Fines, NO 
Fees. No Law Costs. A Country — 
rm 


RENT 




















OIL STOVES. 


Efficiency, Economy, and Comfort 
‘ SECURED BY OBTAINING 
British Made 


ONE OF OUR 
pe PRIZEGOLD MEDAL PATENT 

by y* PETROLEUM OIL 
_potmengg WARMING STOVES 


eee AT ONCE. 
1903-4. Have the best make and avoid 
; trouble. 
og Ask for Our Patent “Sunrise 
Burner,” which is universally 
acknowledged to be the Best in the 
World, and to prevent disappoint- 
ment, have no other. 
The Largest Variety of Stoves 
in the World at 
PRICES TO SUIT ALL. 


SOLD a ALL 
RON MONGEBS. 
The ‘a Leviathan,” 
' as illustrated, is the most 
, effective and powerful stove 
ever introduced, and was 
supplied for use in the 
House of Lords. 
Over One M: ilion of our Stoves in use at the present time. 
Lighted ant Extinguished in a moment. The result of over 3t 
| years’ experience. Write for New Illustrated C catalogue. post fre 
to your address, with name of nearest Agent. It is important all 
letters le addrds sed in full— 


| * Rippingille’s ” ALBION LAMP COY., Ltd. 


(The ORIGINAL ‘‘ Rippingilie ” Firm.—Established 1872), 





| ASTON ROAD, BIRMINGHAM ; 

Or 6 and 7, Stonecutter Street, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 
| Contractors to HIS MAJESTY" S War Office, India Office, and leading 

| 

| 





Railway Companies. 
Manu/facturers of Warming and Cooking Stoves and Every Description 
£ 


: 


of Lamps. 
; + es 





“WORTH A GUINEA A BOX.” 


BEECHAM S 
PILLS 


FOR ALL... 


BILIOUS AND NERVOUS DISORDERS, 


Sick Headache, Constipation, 








Wind and Pains in Stomach, 





Impaired Digestion, Disordered Liver, 





and Female Ailments. 





PREPARED ONLY BY THE PROPRIETOR— 
Thomas Beecham, St. Helens, Lancashire. 


5 ie ie 
In Boxes, 1s. 14d. and 2s, 9d. each, 


directions, 
The 1s. 14d. Box contains 56 Pills, 





with full 





ALCOHOLIC 
EXCESS 


Permanently Cured in either Sex, 
without inconvenience, by the 


Turvey Treatment, at Patient’s Own Home 


This Treatment eradicates all awh for Stimulants, creating a per- 
manent distaste for Alcohol in every form. The Course, with full 
instructions and advice, can be sent to any part of the world. Fach 
case individually prescribed for by a highly qualified English Physi- 
cian. Consultations either personally or by post without ch arge. 
Mr. THOMAS HOLMES, the well-known North London 
Missionary of the Ohurch of England Temperance 
Society (London Diocesz an Branch), referring to his cure of some 
of the most hopeless cases in England by the 


Turvey Treatment, says :— 


physical condition rapidly improves, their de- 
they become bright and hopeful—in 


Drink & Drug 
Habits and 
Resultant 
Nervous 
Diseases 


‘The patients’ 
pression of m nd passes away, 
fact, new men. 

Call (10 ta 5) or Write for Treatise with Report of 
Successful Public Test, Annual Report, and Consul- 
tation Form (post free), 


THE SECRETARY, 
The TURVEY TREATMENT CO., Limited, 


9, Amberley House, Norfolk St., Strand, London. 


Telegrams: ‘* TURVERT, LONDON.” Telephone ; 5494, GERRARD. 


Entire charge of patient undertaken by the Company tf desired. 
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T SEEKERS APTER TRUTH 


Attention ts Invited to the following Publications, 
which are capable of affording material assistance 
in the search for Truth. 


Publishing Office: 24, Hendon Rd., Sparkhill, Birmingham 





WHAT IS TRUTH? or, PILATE’S QUESTION 


ANSWERED. ad. Post free. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT GOD AND THE BIBLE. 


344. Post free. 


INSPIRATION OF THE SCRIPTURES. 1. 
A LOOK ROUND THE TROUBLED WORLD. 
74. Post free. 


SATAN’S BIOGRAPHY: The Devil of Christendom 


contrasted with the Devil of the Bible. 3¢¢@. Post free. 


wiles 20 ae PUNISHMENTS NOT ETERNAL 


7d. ‘Post free. 
7a. 


CLERICAL THEOLOGY UNSCRIPTURAL. 


Post free. 


‘MAN MORTAL. A Reply to F. W. Grant's “ Life 


and Immortality.” By R. Roperts. 145 pages. 1s. 2d. Post free. 


ENGLAND AND EGYPT. 72. Post free. 
PROPHECY AND THE EASTERN QUESTION. 


7a. Post free. 


ANGLO-ISRAELISM REFUTED. 


r. Hine. 2td. Post free. 


THIRTEEN LECTURES ON THE APOCALYPSE. 


38. 4d. Post free. 


THE TRIAL—DID CHRIST RISE FROM THE 


EAD? The Evidence presented in the form of a Trial ina Court 
7 Law. 282 pages. 3s. 9@. Post free. 


A DEFENCE OF THE FAITH PROCLAIMED IN 


ANCIENT TIMES. A Reply to the “Rev.” J, Barnett. By 
R. Roperts. rod. Post free. 


THE MILLENNIUM. For the only Solution of the 


distressed state of human affairs, Social, Political, and Ecclesi- 
astical, read the ‘‘ MILLENNIUM’’—a Lecture. 1d, Post free, 


THE KINGDOM OF GOD IN RELATION TO 


HUMAN AFFAIRS. 2$d, Post free. 
SIGNS OF THE TIMES. 1:¢. Post free. 
ETERNAL LIFE. 1:2. Post free. 

THE DESTINY OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE AS 


REVEALED IN THE SCRIPTURES. 7d. Post free. 


A DECLARATION of the first principles of the 


Oracles of God set forth in a series of 36 propositions, with about 
500 Scripture proofs quoted in full, in proof that the faith of 
Christendom is made up of the fables predicted by Paul (2 Tim, 

oe es copious foot-notes, original and selected. 56 pp. 2d. 
Post free, 3. 


CHRISTENDOM ASTRAY FROM THE BIBLE. 


A Book designed to show that the Bible is not responsible for the 
views and tenetsiof Christendom. Its appeal is to the DEVOUT BUT 
DISTRESSED, Such will find their distresses at an end in the exhibition 
of a system of truth which, though discarding the theology of the 
gin and giving entire weight to all the facts of science, accepts the 

ible as the word of God. What has been done for nature by science 
and for civilisation by letters is done for Religion by the book, 
“CHRISTENDOM AsTRAY.” Paper caress, 2s.; post free, 2s. atd.; 
larger size, cloth binding, 3s.; post free, 35. 


A Reply to 





The above Publications are to be had from m_-|:j<e 


Cc. C. WALKER, 


21, Hendon Read, Sparkhill, Birmingham. 


Romeits Catalogue of sieations on application. 
GRaATIs and post free. 














Lest we Forget. 


First Anniversary of the 
MARTYRDOM OF JOHN KENSIT. 


Commemoration Gatherings on Thursday, Oct. 8th, 


In the MEMORIAL HALL, LUDGATE CIRCUS, E.c., 
at 3 and 7.30 p.m. 





Unveiling of Memorial in Hampstead Cemetery 
on Saturday, October toth, at 3 p.m. 


JOHN KENSIT, REFORMER and MARTYR. 


Life of the late Mr. JOHN KENSIT. 
By the Rev. J. C. WILCOX, B.A. 


Cloth, Illustrated Edition, 1s. 2d. post free. 
7d. post free. 


Kensit’s Wickliffe Preachers 


Are reaching the whole country with a 
definite evangel and a sterling Protestant testimony. 


Send for new Annual Report, which shows that the work has been 
carried on in no less than 820 towns, and the estimated number of 
people addressed ts 1,693,264. 

£500 per Month is required to carry on the work. 
WILL YOU HELP? 





Paper Edition, 








Secretary— 
JoHN ALFRED KeEwnsIT, 18, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


MAGIC LANTERNS. 


CINEMATOGRAPHS. 


DELICHTFUL AMUSEMENT, PROFESSIONALLY AND AT HOME. 
HUGHES’ MARVELLOUS PAMPHENGOS. Nearly 4,000 Sold. 
FINEST OIL-LIGHTED LANTERN EXTANT. 














Gives brilliant r2 ft. ‘pace. ‘Reduced to £4 4s. Handsome Biunial 
Lanterns, £6 10s. Grand Triples, supplied to Madame Patti, Professor 
Malden, Royal Polytechnic, etc. Magnificently Illustrated Catalogue, 180 
original engravings, 10d., post free. List of 60,000 Slides, 9d., post free. 
Bijou Illustrated Cat: ilogue, etc., 6d. post free, Cheapest and Best Lantern 
and Cinematograph Outfits in the World. 

Gives 


Hughes’ Photo-Rotoscope attachment. 














Animated pictures in 
Not 


taker known. 
the open-air for Twenty people. 
Complete, £21 res. 
Acetylene ditto, £12 125. 
Delightful sasulte. Coins money. 
Hughes’ Combined Lan- 
tern and Cinematograph. 
The Rotograph shows Film an 
Lantern picture saine size alternately. 
Perfect change, £16 16s. Incomparable. 
Ditto, for 1,000 feet, £21 10s. 
Grandly Illustrated Catalogue of all Cinematographs, Cameras, Developing 
Apparatus, etc., post free, od. Grandly Illustrated film list, post free, 7d. 


W. C. HUGHES, Specialist, 


BREWSTER HOUSE, 82, MORTIMER ROAD, KINCSLAND, LONDON, N. 


§ 16 ft. pictures. Reduced to £7 7s. Equals Machines 
x costing £20. 

% Hughes’ Bio-Pictorescope. A revelation 
$ in Cinematographs, Film registered, reversed, and 
S tinted while running. Wonderful results. 

3 Hughes’ Cinematograph 
RS Peep Show. Greatest money- 
3 
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‘ 


receive lasting benefits by means 





J EUCEN SANDOW, 


book by return. 








Why Endure ? 
When I can Cure! 


Why should you suffer DISCOMFORTS AND TORTURES when you may 
of my world-renowned system of 


Curative Physical Culture. 


It is suitable for 
Men,. Women and Children. 


My treatment is recommended by 
the highest medical authorities. 
What it has done for others it will 
do for you. 


NERVOUS DISORDERS 
INSOMNIA 
CONSTIPATION 
WEAK LUNGS 
SLUGGISH LIVER 
INDIGESTION 
OBESITY 

LACK OF VIGOUR 


and generally, the disorders re- 
sulting from a sedentary life. 


The treatment of these and kin- 
dred ills is gentle and enjoyable. It 
may be carried out in the privacy 
of your own home, in your own 
room. Write to me without delay 
and I will send you FREE OF ALL 
COST my intensely interesting trea- 
tise. It is a handsome volume of 
5O pages, giving the fullest infor- 
mation as to how these lasting 
benefits may be obtained 


Send me your name, address, age and occupation, and I will send the 


Address, EUGEN SANDOW, 
Department L, 17, 18, Basinghall Street, London, E. C, 
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Bie Smith Premier 
Gypewriter Co. 
14, Gracechureh St. 


INDEX TO ADVERTISERS. 


Alcoholic Excess ... 

** Antipon” Co 

Atkinson’s Truss ... BC € he as eas XV 
Beecham’s Pills ise < 
Beetham’s Larola ... se ve a .- Back Cover 
BLICKENSDERFER TYPEWRITER ... Se Back Cov 
Brown & Polson ... aie 

Butcher, W. & Sons (Coxin) aes — c 
Cadbury’s Cocoa ... ri ef, one ... Over Content 
Callard & Bowser 2 ss a .- Back Cover 
Cancer (H. Kelway-Bamber) _... desc oe fe. XVili 
Century Thermal Bath Cabinet, Ltd. ... an ies XV 
Clarke’s Blood Mixture ... *) 

Columbia Phonograph Co. <o8 ss ose eae vit 
Congreve’s Elixir ... se m3 a4 
Electrical Engineer Institute... ra am 2nd Cove 
Florodora (Grossmith) ... sy es .. Front Cover 
Foots’ Bath Cabinet... oe is os vice vi 
Fry’s Cocoa : oh Back Cove: 
Gem Supplies Co., Ltd. .. oe +i vs X 
Graves, J. G. FON ate Oe we ve9 Bat an vi 
“*Gunn ” Sectional Book ase... Ae «» Back Cover 
Homesteads, Ltd. ns mn Ae Ae oa i 
Hossfeld Method ... 

HUGHES’ LANTERNS ... 

Hughes’ Telescopes 

Icilma 

Kensit, J. A. ne i 
Langley & Sons... Fe ra te ath ai XVI 
Neaves’ Food __... ic mE Ree ... Contents Page 
Plasmon ... ae we 7a oe suk a4 XV 
PLAYER’S NAVY MIXTURE .... aos aes See Xvi 
Psychic Research Co. - ... ay “i Ss 2nd Cover 
Reckitt’s Blue ats rr it .- Back Cover 
Red, White, and Blue Coffee... ods haves’ Ree GOEL 
Review of Review Pub'ications xv, xviii, & 3rd Cover 
Rippingille’s (Oil Stoves) a ou 4 on i 
Ross, Ltd. 5 Pes oie ... Contents Page 
Samuels, J. & S. ... a igs see ae suo BUA 
Sandow, Eugen .. aes ke or < ies ili 
Seigel’s Syrup __... a ¥ bed m ~ xiii 
Shannon Filing Cabinet ... Wy Be - 2nd Cover 
Sloan-Duployan es is 

SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER 

SWAN FOUNTAIN PEN 

Taylor’s Typewriters soe 

Vir Publishing Co. Kas . a: ry 2nd Cover 
Vitadatio ... aa See oe ass ses aa x 
Walker, C. C. (Religious Publications) sss - ii 
Yost Typewriter Co... es ay co 2nd Cover 
Zuccato & Wolff (Trypograph Duplicator) — ... 2nd Cover 
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IMPURITIES IN THE BLOop. 


The Health and Vigour of an individual depend upon the quantity and quality of the Blood. When the tissues have 
been at work, there are thrown into the blood waste products, and if these be not eliminated, but (through any cause) detained 
in the blood, they influence nutrition and function, and finally produce organic disease. 

Such disease will appear in the form of ECZEMA, SCROFULA, BAD LEGS, BLOOD POISON, UGLY 
BLOTCHES and PIMPLES, or other kinds of SORES, also RHEUMATISM and GOUT. For thirty years a 
Safe and Permanent remedy for all Skin and Blood Diseases has been found in Pz 


CLARKE’ 
BLOOD 
MIXTURE 


It is warranted to cleanse the blood from all impurities, from whatever cause arising. 
NOTE. —As this mixture is pleasant to the taste, and warranted free from anything injurious to the most delicate 
constitution of either sex, from infancy to old age, the proprietors solicit sufferers to give it a trial to test its value. 
Thousands of wonderful cures have been effected by it. Read the following : 


A LADY CURED OF BAD CASE OF ECZEMA. PERMANENT CURE OF SEVERE SKIN DISEASE. 


92, High Road, Stamford Hill, Mr. ROBERT F. LAWRENCE, 23, Bell Street, Glasgow, 
London, N. writes :—‘‘ I feel it a duty to write to you of the benefits I 
June 9, 1903. derived from your world-famed ‘ Clarke’s Blood Mixture.’ 











The Finest 
Blood 


Purifier 








and Restorer 


known. 

















DEAR Sik,—It is with great pleasure that I write to te:l 
you of the benefit I have derived from taking ‘‘ Clarke's 
Blood Mixture.”” For over a year | suffered with psoriasis 
(eczema) in the worst form. I was under the doctor for 
months, but his treatment did not do me much good, and at 
last he told me I should have it all my life. My knees, 
arms, and also several places on my body were so bad that 
I made up my mind to try ‘‘ Clarke's Blood Mixture.” | 
began with one small bottle, and have since had three large 
ones. At first it caused a slight rash on my arms and hands, 
but I persevered with the medicine, and am now completely 
cured. Being in business, I have told several people of 
‘‘Clarke’s Blood Mixture,” and should you at any time wish 
to refer anyone to me, | shall be only too pleased to teil 
them of my case. You can make what use you like of this. 

Yours truly, 
(Miss) EpirH M. PETRIE. 


I suffered from some skin disease, having a bad rash on my 
body. I consulted a doctor who said it was caused by 
impurities in the blood, and gave me a prescription. 1 went 
and had it made up at a chemist’s, who told me it contained 
arsenic, and that I was to take it exactly as ordered. This 
medicine made me sick, so I stopped taking it, and consulted 
a herbalist, who gave me medicine which did me no good. 
After taking other medicines I went to see a chemist I know, 
and he advised me to take ‘Clarke's Blood Mixture,’ as, 
according to the amount of this medicine he sold and what 
benefits he had heard had been derived from it, he considered 
it the best for skin and blood diseases. I bought a bottle, 
and when I had finished it the effect was marvellous ; after 
taking four bottles I was quite cured. This was many years 
ago, and so I can safely say the cure is a permanent one. 
You are at liberty to publish this for the benefit of other 
sufferers."'"—/une 21, 1903. 





Remember: Clarke’s Blood Mixture has permanently cured severe cases of ECZEMA, 


SCROFULA, SCURVY, ULCERATED LEGS, BLOTCHES, and SORES of all kinds. 





OF ALL CHEMISTS AND STORES. 


Price 2/9 per Bottle. 


Beware of Imitations and Substitutes, 
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aSRecord of progress 


“Sixteen years ago I commenced business with a staff of two persons, or wnom I counted one. To-day 
I head one of the largest trading concerns in the world, and employ close upon three thousand people. 
I hope this record of progress will not be looked upon as vulgar boasting, it is merely intended to 
demonstrate the remarkable way in’ which the public of Great Britain has approved of my system of 
building up a business exclusively by satisfied customers. 
is entirely simple. I undertake to execute your order strictly on the understanding that the goods (no 
matter from which department) are to be thoroughly examined and fully approved of before you 
decide to purchase, and should you not be entirely satisfied the package is to be returned and the trans- 
action is entirely at an end. 
MY TERMS ARE ADVANTAGEOUS. If you decide to carry out the purchase it may be done 
by easy monthly payments; or, if you prefer to pay in one sum you will be entitled to select a 
handsome bonus gift from the list sent with the goods.”’ 


“i PROVIDE EVERYTHING.” 





Each Departmental Catalogue is sent post free to any address. (Mention Number required). 





No magic has been used; in fact, the plan 








1, WATCHES. = 
All my well-known Watch Specialities 
fully illustrated and described. My 
Watch Department is the Largest Watch- 
Sales concern in the World. 

2. TOOLS AND MACHINERY. 
Thousands of illustrations. Every 
known Tool and Machine is supplied on 
Easy Terms of Payment. 

3, FURNITURE. 
Every Furnishing requirement is illus- 
trated. My creepers Joma ey by 
Easy Instalments is explained. 

4, MANTLES AND COSTUMES. 

A beautiful Album of the Fashions of 


the Season. 
8. GENT’S TAILORING. 
This Stylish Department is splendidly 
equipped, and is probably the Largest 
Clothing Business in Great Britain. 
BOOTS AND SH \. : 
Beautifully illustrated. A Splendid 
choice of the Newest Ideas in Foot Wear. 
Contractor to His Majesty's Government. 





7. BOOKSELLING DEPARTMENT. 
Catalogue describes a vast assortment 
of Standard and Current Literature. 

8 SHEFFIELD CUTLERY & PLATE. 
The produce of my own Factories illus- 
trated and fully described. 

Hotel and INK Orders a Speciality. 

9. GLASS, CHINA, LAMPS, & STOVES. 
Dinner and Tea Services, Toilet and 
Bedroom Ware, Lamps, Stoves, &c. 

10. CLOCKS. 

Every known style and make supplied 
on NER Terms of PERIES. 

11, GENERAL DRAPERIES, etc. 
Dress Goods, Blankets, Sheets, Furs, 
Ladies Outfitting, Babies’ and Children's 
Clothing, etc. 

12, GOLD JEWELLERY & DIAMONDS. 
Engagement and Wedding Rings, Brace- 
lets, Brooches, and all kinds of Gold 
Ornaments, fully illustrated & described. 

13. GENERAL FANCY GOODS. 

Bags, Umbrellas, Albums, every kind of 
Leather, Goods for Wedding Presents 
and Home Use. 





14, CAMERAS AND OPTICAL GOODS. 
Hundreds of Designs by the most re- 
liable makers. 

15 BICYCLES AND DOMESTIC 
MACHINERY.» Cycles of all kinds, 
Mail Carte, Perambulators, Washing and 
Wringing Machines, Sewing & Knitting 
Machines, Knife Cleaning Machines, etc. 
Exclusive Designs for the present season 
supplied on Easy Payment Terms. 

16. MUSICAL DEPARTMENT. 

Pianos, Organs, and every known 
Musical Instrument supplied on Easy 
Payment Terms. 


‘17. ARMY AND NAYY. 


A Catalogue representing all kinds of 
Goods required by ali grades of the 
Services. 
18, COLONIAL DEPARTMENT. 

A compret. snsive illustrated Book which 
deals with the requirements of custom- 
ers abroad, and quotes Special Cash 
Discount for Shipping Orders. 












GE 


An Agency for my Firm is a very easu way of making spare time profitable’ 


Write for particulars. 


‘ 22, DIVISION STREET, SHEFFIELD. 












of study. 





SAVE 12 MONTHS 


Send for free interesting booklet 
of SLOAN-DUPLOYAN, the royal road to 
shorthand acquisition. 


SLOAN-DUPLOYAN SHORTHAND COLLECE, RAMSCATE. 



















heat, age, irritations, or accident. 
Sample and Booklet with Guarantee. 
Road, London, W.C. 


Icilma. 


THE ONLY GUARANTEED AID TO BEAUTY. 
Nature’s remedy for Complexion and Skin troubles, whether caused by cold, 
irritati Send 1d. Stamp for postage of Free 
Icilma (Dept. 66), 142, Gray’s Inn 
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Foots' Bath Cabinet 





po.nts of efficiency. 


HE health value of Thermal (Hot Air or Vapour) Baths is an established 
fact. Nothing else is so effective in preventing sickness, stopping Colds, 
curing Rheumatism, Sciatica, Influenza, Blood, Skin, Liver, and Kidney 
Complaints. It eliminates the poisonous matters from the systein, increases the 
flow of blood—the life current—freed from its impurities, clears the skin, re- 
cuperates and revitalises the body, quiets the nerves, rests the tired, and creates 
that delightful feeling of invigorated health and strength. : ’ 
Every form of Hot Air, Vapour, or Medicated Baths can be enjoyed privately 
at home with our Patent Folding Cabinet. No others are so safe or have so many 


Write for our Bath Book; it is Free. 


J. FOOT & SON, 
Dept. C.8.6, 171 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. > 
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Ohio State Fournal.| The Tewn Crier.) 
sia : : Brothers, but not in Arms! 
Suggestion or a Statue of Justice fcr the Capital of Free Trape ARTHUR (to ZOLLVEREIN Joke): ‘‘ You’ve made a great 
Kentucky. export of literature, Joe, and now this lively import trade has set in. 


Wouldn’t you like a prohibitive tariff here?” 














Lustige Blitter. 
William A. Clark. Henry Harlinger. William Vanderbilt. 





Copper King. Sugar King. Railway King. 














ISCELLANEOUS CARTOONS. 






























Bulletin.) {July 9. 
Right and Left. 


‘The Socialistic party has scored a big success in the recent German 





elections.” —CABLE. ; / 
= ‘* My army will remain the instrument to support, if necessary, ee. 
Ph If the pen fails, then the keen edge of the sword will support it.”—KAISER 
Fischietto.) Pe Z : 8 PP : 


ILL. 
Barmy Biti: “‘ Remember, I have a divine right !” 
GERMAN Worker: “ And I have a dirty left!” 
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Fohn Bull.} an y ‘Th [August 13. 
earty Vote o anks. 
Joun Bux: ‘In the name of the nation, your Majesties, pray accept The Green, Immortal Shamrock. 


our gratitude. Good wishes for a well-deserved holiday. Erin: “I place it near the rale Royal heart.” 
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* Penny Illustrated Paper’’ says: ‘‘In ‘‘The Sheffield Independent’’ says: 
rIPomM ’ <<“ aNTIPOW’ 
the world is made richer by a marvellous is a preparation which bids fair to revolutionise 
discovery.’’ medical science.’’ 























\ | From A All | Chemists 8°/ 
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The Marvellously Successful Permanent 
Cure for Corpulence. 


HOSE who carefully read the leading organs of opinion must have 
been struck by the remarkable concensus of appreciation in favour 

of “ ANTIPON,” the newly-discovered specific for the Permanent Cure 
of Corpulency. It has been universally welcomed. Many eminent 
medical men, specially requested to report upon the efficacy and quality 
| of the ingredients of “‘ ANTIPON,” have been unanimous in their praise, 
Mi and have pronounced it of the utmost value and entirely harmless to the 
| most delicate person. In “ANTIPON” the world possesses at last a 
radical and lasting cure for obesity, which is not only a disease in itself, 

but one that causes others. ‘* ANTIPON ” has a special action possessed 
by no other remedy in anything like the same degree. Whilst rapidly 
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absorbing and eliminating the excessive fat, both internal and subcu- id N 

taneous, it acts as a marvellous tonic, increasing strength, renewing 4 ! ) 

vitality, bracing up the nervous system, and giving back the energy of I | | 

youth, together with elegance of figure and grace of movement. i Hi y Me 

HI | 

9 e e e atl f 

Stoutness of Years’ Standing in Either Sex ‘ail; 

a ' i 

can be positively and permanently cured by a comparatively short course » 
of “ANTIPON.” Within a day and a night of taking the first dose | 







there is a proved reduction varying from 8 oz. to 3 lbs., succeeded by a i| | 
steady daily diminution of weight until all superfluous fat is destroyed 

and normal proportions are regained. The cure is then complete and 
lasting, and the doses may be discontinued without fear of the fat re- 
developing. No drastic rules as to food and drink are required. The 
appetite, greatly improved by the tonic properties of ““ ANTIPON,” must 
be fully satisfied, so that healthy muscular tissue may take the place of 
the flabby muscle from which the fatty infiltrations have been driven. 
“ANTIPON” has a marked tonic effect upon the digestive organs, 
perfecting the digestive process, and thus preventing the accumulation 
of waste undigested matter in the system. ‘“ ANTIPON” is an agree- 
able, liquid, non-mineral preparation of a wine-like appearance, and is 
taken without the slightest discomfort or inconvenience. Permanent 
elegance and sounder health are the priceless gifts conferred by a short 
and economical course of “‘ ANTIPON.” 































“ANTIPON” can be had of Chemists, Stores, &c., price 2s. 6d. and 4s. 6d. per 

bottle, from stock or on order, or, should any difficulty arise, may be obtained 

on sending cash remittance), post free, under private package, direct from 
the’ Sole Manufacturers— 


THE “ANTIPON” COMPANY, 13, BUCKINCHAM STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
Telegraphic addvens | “CORPULENCE, LONDO 
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the 
Doctor 


It is obviously foolish to defer sending in a Life Insurance ‘‘ Proposal” 
until one is too ill to pass the Doctor! And yet many of us are doing 
much the same thing—waiting until we are really very ill before 
making an effort to keep well. Prevention is better than cure. The 
conditions of present-day life—sedentary habits, artificial foods, want 
of exercise, and lack of fresh air—lower the vitality and make the 
body weak and vulnerable to disease. But the time has its great 
antidote. Turkish Bathing, once a luxury, is now a necessity. It 
expels all impurities from the system, oxygenates arid vivifies the blood, 
and instils health and vigour into body and brain. Even when health has 
been lost it is the safest and surest restorer of strength and vigour. The 


GEM PORTABLE TURKISH BATH CABINET 


brings the benefits and delights 
of Turkish Bathing within the 
home; no home should be with- 
out one. 

The Gem—safest and most dura- 
ble. Outside or Inside Heater, 
‘Explanatory Book (100 pages tree. 


The Gem Supplies 
Co., Ltd., 


Dept. No. 29, 121, NEWGATE ST., 
LONDON, E.C. 
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TOGRAPHYim2“CEASY,| 
DEVELOPE 

lates s films 
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COXIN is not a coloured developer. Any developer may be used. 
COXIN can be used over and over again. 
From all Chemists and Photographic Dealers. Sove British and Colonial Agents— 


W. BUTCHER & SONS, Farringdon Avenue, LONDON, E.C. 











HAS CURED 


MALARIAL FEVER. 


IMPORTANT TO RESIDENTS 
IN FEVER-INFECTED AREAS. 
READ THE TESTIMONY FROM QUEENSLAND. 


Warwick, Queensland. 

Sir,—Doubtless you will be glad to receive another testimony to the 
efficacy of your valuable remedy—VITADATIO. 

About twelve months ago I went to the Ebagoolah Goldfields, and hence 
to New Guinea, full of health and hope, but it was not long before 1 became 
a victim to that fearful climate, which completely undermined my health. | 
was treated in Northern Queensland in two hospitals without success, finally, 
and with difficulty that would take too long to detail, { reached Brisbane, 
when I secured your remedy, which I am glad to say at once produced a 
magical effect, and ultimately restored me to health and vigour. 

I am delighted to be able to write thus, and would suggest that you 
publish this in the papers circulating in New Guinea, where I am so well- 
known. - 

I am not a doctor, but I believe my trouble was a severe disorder of thic 
kidneys, caused by and attended with Malarial Fever.—Yours truly, 

To S. A. PALMER, Vitadatio. (Signed) ANDREW JAMIESON. 


ENGLISH TESTIMONY. 


HUSBAND AND WIFE CURED. 


109, Mauldeth Road, Withington, Manchester, 
Mr. S. A. PALMER, July 8, 1903. 

Dear Sir,—I have much pleasure in thanking you for the benefit I have 
derived from your famous remedy VITADATIO. I have suffered a great 
deal from SICK HEADACHE and BILIOUSNESS and after hearing your 
lecture on VITADATIO, I gaveita trial. I took three large bottles, and since 
taking them I have not had a return of the complaint. I may also say that 
my gvife took three bottles, with very good results, and there are others 
(friends of mine) who I know are taking your remedy, with good results. 
You are at liberty to use this letter as you please. I don’t think VITA- 
DATIO can be too highly recommended. Iam, yours truly, E. SMITH. 


LADIES, READ THIS! IT MAY INTEREST YOU! 


Read what Mrs. SEDDON says about VITADATIO. 
Mr. S. A. PALMER, 

Dear Sir,—I am sure that very many will b2 glad to read this. Some fou: 
months ago I was taken very ill, and I was so bad that I was afraid I would 
be laid aside. You recommended me to try VITADATIO, and I feel now so 
well that I must let others know how much it has done for me. It is now 
quite three months since I was cured, and I would‘have given you a testi- 
monial before, only that I wished to see whether I was cured permanently 
I shall be glad to answer any questions which any ladies may care to write 
about. I may say that when I explained my iliness to you, youtold me that 
VITADATIO had done wonders for ladies in my state, and, as mentioned 
above, I tried it; with the result that I am now in perfect health,, I trust 
that this letter may be noticed by some of the many who have to suffer, as | 
am sure that VITADATIO is a wonderful remedy. 

Yours truly (Mrs.) JULIA SEDDON, 
22, Brook Street, Manchester, February 6, 1903. 


ALL WHO TRY VITADATIO FIND THAT IT IS GENUINE. 


IF GIVEN A FAIR TRIAL, VITADATIO WILL DC ALL 
THAT IS CLAIMED FOR IT. 


FROM ALL CHEMISTS AND GROCERS. 
The price of Medicine is 4/6 and 2/9 per Bottle. 


Australian Warehouse : CLARENDON ST., SOUTH MELBOURNE. 
New Zealand av : WATERLOO QUAY, WELLINGTON. 
CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 
Write for Full Particulars and Testimonials. 











Il communications to— 


S. A. PALMER, Mount Place, Brook St., Manchester. 
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A Family Tourist Automobite ! 
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Minneapolis Fournal.) 
The Modern “Broncho Buster.” 
Mr. Edison thinks he can make it go. 




















Lustige Blatter.) 
Andrew Carnegie. Pierpont Morgan. William Rockefeller. 
Steel King. Trust King. Oil King. 
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Foon, well digested, is the origin of strength, 
Imperfectly digested or not digested, as in 
dyspepsia, it is the fruitful source of illness. 
Every act, every thought, every movement 
of muscle or mind uses up some of the sub- 
stance of our bodies. Food repairs this loss, 
but only when it is digested. Undigested food is worse than useless, it is dangerous. It ferments 
in the stomach, poisons the blood, starves the body, and renders you an easy prey to any passing 
germs of disease, whereas if your stomach were healthy, your body would be strong and able to resist 
the threatened attack. ‘To be strong and healthy assist your stomach, liver, and kidneys to do their 
work perfectly by taking Muther Seigel’s Syrup, which contains food-digesting ferments and gentle 
tonics for the stomach and has cured more dyspeptics than any other medicine in the world. It will 
purify your blood, cleanse your system from the poisons caused by undigested food, and strengthen 
and invigorate your body by increased nourishment infused into your blood. Thirty drops taken 
immediately after meals is a guarantee of good digestion, which is the foundation of sound health. 


Makes Food Nourish You. 


IT AIDS DIGESTION, AND FOOD WELL DIGESTED MEANS 
STRENGTH, VITALITY, HEALTH. 


“ FoR many years,’ writes Mr. A. Pike, of 1, Mary Street, Point, Cowes, Isle of Wight, “I suffered 
from Indigestion. I was not in constant pain, but the attacks which I used to suffer at night, 
generally just after going to bed, were terrible. The pain across my chest was so severe that I used 
to get up and pace the room in agony. When the pain had subsided somewhat, I would return to 
bed and fall asleep through sheer exhaustion; but the morning found me fagged out, quite 
unfit for the day’s work before me. At length I found relief in Mother Seigel’s Syrup. A 
few doses of that remedy enabled me to eat a hearty meal without suffering any pain after. As I 
continued taking Mother Seigel’s Syrup, I felt stronger, could do a hard day’s work, sleep well, and 
wake in the morning refreshed and ready for my work. I am convinced that but for Mother Seigel’s 
Syrup I should not be living to-day.” Let me repeat, once more, that strength results only from 
nutritious food well digested. No drug can directly 
confer strength. The stomach and other digestive 
organs must be made to do their work. After shat, 
nature does the rest. 
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Minneapolis Fournal.| 
[Vienna. Never Touched Him. 


Russia and Manchuria. Mosquito: ‘ And I still continue business at the same old stand.” 

Showing how first Germany goes to Uncle Sam, who goes to England, who 
goes to Japan, who goes to China, then all go together to Manchuria, only 
to find Russia comfortably installed there. 
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Ohio State Fournal.] ‘ Political Appendicitis. these 
The Poor Old ‘“‘Sick Man of Europe.” Dr. Russia seems to consider an operation inevitable. Pdi 
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PLASMON 


added to Food 
MAKES DAINTY DISHES. 


Plasmon 


gives Nourishment. 
Plasmon 


will keep you in 
Good Health and Strength. 


Add One Teaspoonful to your 
Food at each meal every day. 


Plasmon 


the mainstay of Life, 
the nourishing substance of Food. 


Full Directions and Recipes with each Packet, 
At all Chemists, Grocers, and Stores, 9d., 1/4, and 2/6, 


INTERNATIONAL PLASMON, LTD., 
66a, Farringdon St., London, E.C, 





PHOTOGRAPHS OF 
ENGLISH SCENERY 


A Hundred Permanent Photographs of some 
of the Best Scenery in England for S\iX 
SHILLINGS post free to any part of the 
World. __ 


These permanent photographic prints are un- 
mounted (size 9 inches by 7 inches), and the 100 
different views will be sent to any address on 
receipt of Six Shillings, 








Only obtainable on application to the Manager, 
“Review of Reviews” Office, Norfolk Street, London. 


NOW READY. 


HEROES OF THE BOER WAR. 


By FREDERIK ROMPEL 
(cate Parliamentary and War Correspondent of the Volksstem, Pretoria). 


With an Introduction by Major-General Apeet Pfister, 
And a Preface by W. T. Ste 
With 144 Illustrations and Two Maps. "dias royal 8vo., 
200 pp., cloth. Price 5s. 

The Echo says: “The book accomplishes what no other book has done 
and thatis, it shows us how the Boers and their leaders z appear in the eyes of the 
Dutch in South Africa. Here at least there is no patriotic caricaturing. In 
these days of peace it is a book to be read, for it will give us an adequate 
picture of the men who staked their all for a cause, and who were prepared 
to die, all of them.” 








Send Order, with 5e., to the 
“ Review of Reviews,” Mowbray House, Norfolk Street, W.C. 









EVERYONE SHOULD STUDY 


FOREIGN .. 
LANGUAGES 








“Fossfeld Method” 


FOR THE 
STUDY OF FOREIGN LANGUAGES. 
OVER ONE MILLION SOLD IN SEVEN YEARS. 


Foreign Languages can be rapidly acquired 
by Self Tuition if the ‘“‘ Hossfeld 
Method” is used. French, German, Italian, 
Spanish, Dutch, Russian, 





Read the following Testimonial, which is one 
out of hundreds received :— 


“ The Grammar in French by HOSSFELD 
having been mainly instrumental in my having 
gained the quality of Interpreter in that language, 
IN SIX MONTHS, [ take the earliest 
opportunity of acknowledgment, and also of sug- 
gesting the propriety and immense advantage to 
the Public Service should every library in H.M. 
Ships of War be supplied with your grammars.” 


(Signed) L. B. DENMAN, Leeutenant, 
H.M.S. Cleopatra, S.E. Coast America. 
Any person of ordinary capacity and diligence can 
be just as successful as our correspondent, and we 
earnestly impress upon our readers té test for themselves 


the merits of the *“HOSSFELD METHOD.” 
SUCCESS IS CERTAIN. 


A eopy of the French, German, Spanish, or Italian 
METHOD will be-sent post free on receipt of 3s. 
Russian or Dutch METHOD, 4s. post free. 





‘ We cordially invite our readers to call at our offices, 
where the books may be seen, or to write for Catalogue “ R.” 


HIRSCHFELD BROTHERS, Ltd. 
13, Furnival Street, Holborn 


(Opposite Gray's Inn Road). 
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“INSIDE. or OUTSIDE HEATER. 


AGRAND INVENTION 


for taking TURKISH-RUSSIAN BATHS at home for 147. each. 
= the Seman of — and draws out the pdisuns which cause 
sease. Thousands enjo 


THE CENTURY THERMAL BATH 


weekly. It Beautifies Complexion, Prevents Disease, Cures Colds, 
Fevers, Rheumatism, Influenza, and all Blood, Skin, Kidney, and 
Nerve Troubles. GUARANTEED. 30 divs’ trial allowed. 

The “Century” is th2 original portable Hygienic Cabinet with 
the patentee a. top, and has no comparison with those built 
of wood. It has the most perfect heater for use 
inside or outside. 

Prices complete from 258. to £6 158. 
7s. dd. BOOK FREE TO BUYERS. 
FREE ON REQUEST.— Valuable Books—“‘ Philosophy of Health 














and Beauty,” and ‘‘ Health, Strength, and Hygiene.” Wite to- 
day for Catalogue No. 5, mentioning Review of Reviews. 
CENTURY Rig agi BATH ae Ltd. 


x (Dept. 5), 203, Regent Street, London, W. o 
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Smoke 


PLAYERS 














MIXTURE 


Sold in Two Strengths: 


Mild - - 5d. 
Medium 43d. 


PER OUNCE. 


Stands on its own merits | 




























reliable ; 
for all kinds of fish. 








B. & P.’s new Fish Sauce Book. 


The Fish Caamse 


will be more appetising if a suitable sauce is, used, say one of those given in 
The recipes in it are clear, concise and 
they are inexpensive to prepare, and they provide appropriate sauces 









| The recognised best thickening for Fish Sauces is 


BROWN & POLSON'S “Patent ” Corn Flour. 


Write to B. & P., Paisley, 53L, enclosing 1d. sali for their ‘‘ Fish and Vegetable Sauce Book.” 
















TYPEWRITERS 


BOUCHT, SOLD, 

REPAIRED, EXCHANGED, 

HIRE. 

M.S S.Typew ritten. 

NXAN CMe 

“THE ~ CHICAGO” 
Price {10 -10-0 


and lent.on 


Cash orby Instalments 


4 AN ANY LORS Typewriter Co, Ltd. 


74, Chancery Lane, LONDON. 


Seti RES ARS 


“ENVELOPES " 1/8 211000 


~. Every size, shape and quality in stock. Samples post free. 


U d 
LANGLEY & SONS, Printort's' ain't Bisitonors 


EUSTON works, GEOKGE STREET 





Simple, 





ATKINSON’S — Pi. - J = ga OF RUPTUSE. 






RUPTURE | 





Rapid, and Patent ar = ay —T Mee ciate on receipt of 


stamped address, 





B. F. ATKINSON & CO., 7, Mill St., Conduit St., London, W. 
The Only Truss Worn and recommended by SIR ANDREW CLARK, 


Late President of the Royal College of Physicians. 
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